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A CHRISTMAS WITCH. 
By Gertrude Atherton. 


HRISTMAS, 
Don Julio 
Rochefort 
was wont to 
assert in 
English, 
French, or 
Spanish, ac- 
cording to 
his auditors, 
“is the only 
holiday in the whole cal- 
ender worth keeping ; the 
only one, the only one, the 
only one!” 
4 No member of Don Julio’s 
. household or various social 
circles would care to estimate how many 


times this somewhat dogmatic statement 


had been delivered; it is only necessary 
to mention here that the first time it was 
heard in California was on a balmy Christ- 
mas night when, his bride clinging proud- 
ly to his arm, he faced, with a capital of a 
few hundred dollars, a precarious future 
in a new and almost unbroken country ; 
and that the last time he made it—to an- 
other wife and in other accents—he was 
worth four million dollars. 


Count Jules de Rochefort, heir to an 
impoverished estaté in Brittany and to 
diseased vineyards in the south, ‘sat alone 
in his library one morning in t 
1842, endeavoring to pe 
that the enlargement of 


pensated for the failure of #1 other earth- 


APR 


ly hopes, and of life as a proposition, wher 
his shabby but faithful butler opened the 
door and announced Duflot du Mofras. 
The count would have been glad to see 
anybody ; he was particularly glad to see 
Mofras, an old friend and returned travy- 
eller from the fascinating coasts of the 
New World; an hour later and there was 
no potentate on the continent of Europe 
who would have been one half as welcome. 
“ Jules, my friend,” said Mofras, when 
exclamations, questions, congratulations 
and mutual assurance of pleasure at 
meeting once more had run their course, 
“T have not come down here in the mid- 
dle of summer, travelled twenty hours in 
heat and discomfort, and left wet manu- 
script in Paris to see if you looked any 
older at forty-five than you did at forty- 
one, or even to drink a bottle of your fa- 
mous wine. But it was a bottle of this 
same wine, brought me day before yester- 
day from my own cellar, that suggested 
the object of this visit. I thought to my- 
self as I sipped that gold-colored nectar 
made in your grandfather’s time, ‘I won- 
der what Jules is doing? Eating his heart 
out in his library. because he is too poor 
to be a Rochefort in Paris or to marry 
the woman he loves?’ The wonderful 
grapes from which this wine was made 
ripen with the luscious juice’ no more ; 
disease has rotted them fo the roots. My 
poor friend !—no present, no future—and 
then it was that the idea came to me., 
You shall die a rich man, Jules, and you 
shall marry Heloise de Clermont.” 
“Explain yourself, Duflot,” said 
Rochefort, with half angry curiosity. 
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“Ts this one of your old jokes? You 
have come a long way and chosen a poor 
subject F 

“Tt is no joke. I have just visited a 
most extraordinary territory along the 
western coast of North America, known 
as The Californias. Such scenery! such 
an Arcadia! such a picturesque people !— 
I felt as if I were an ugly little marionette 
who had wandered into a picture book— 
above ail, this is what I am coming to, 
above all, such a soil!—and for grapes, 
my friend, for grapes. Ah, you begin to 
look interested. I might expatiate to 
you upon the beauty of those Spanish 
women, their grace and their gaiety ; 
upon the hospit: ality of the ds ishing cab- 
alleros, of their court life, their brilliant 
festivities, but you would not listen. 
Well, let it pass. To return to the 
point: While at Los Angeles, 
the towns .in the south, I was duly called 
upon by one of the few French residents 
of the country—‘ Don’ Louis Vigne —and 
invited by him to visit his ‘rancho.’ De- 
lighted to meet a Frenchman, I accepted 
the invitation and was astonished to find 


that he had, in addition to orchards and 


orange groves, an extensive vineyard, 
from which he had made some of the 
most palatable wine it was ever my good 
fortune to drink. The old man was an 
enthusiast and bored me considerably 
with the viticultural possibilities of the 
country. Nevertheless he convinced me ; 
and if I were in need of money, and knew 
anything about grapes, and loved Paris 
less, I should emigrate to California and 
hold converse with its soil. Do you 
understand my drift, my friend?” 

“You would suggest that I leave 
France and go forth and seek my fortune 
in a new country?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Well, I like the idea. But it is not 
a step to be taken without deliberation.” 

“A fig for deliberation. Take my 
word for it that it is the place to go to, 
and go. Mark my words, Jules, mark 
my words, California is the land of the 
future, as it is the land of promise to-day. 
The Spanish are drowsing on it now, but 
the United States will appropriate it 
within the next ten years. Then—its 
rivers of milk and honey will flow, in- 


one of 


stead of crawling sluggishly along their 
ignored courses as they do to-day, Go 
and grow up with the new country, 
Jules; you have no more time ty 
dawdle.”’* 

Rochefort was not an impetuous man: 
he would take no step without contem. 
plating it from every side and meditating 
upon every possible issue; but the out. 
come of his conversation with Mofras was 
the resolve to emigrate to the new coun- 
try. He could afford to work there ; he 
could marry the woman he had wooed in 
silence for ten years, but whom he would 
not ask to live in his dilapidated chateau, 
on his niggardly income, unable to bear 
herself as bec came a Comtesse de Roche- 
fort. Moreover, he understood grapes 
and wine-making. He flattered himself 
that a Vigne could tell a Rochefort little 
on that question; and the chances were 
that if a Vigne could succeed in a land 
flowing with milk and honey a Rochefort 
would distinguish himself. 

Mofras leased the chateau to a rich 
and ambitious American parvenu whom 
he had met on his return voyage. When 
Rochefort received the check promptly 
forwarded to him, he ordered his horse 
and rode over to the Chateau Clermont. 
He proposed and was accepted. “I would 
have married you ten years ago, if you 
had asked me,” she said, 4 and I will go 
with you anywhere.” 

They were married within the month 
and plunged at once into the mysterious 
future which hovered somewhere between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans and 
was alarmingly contiguous to Indians 
and grizzly bears. Objections assailed 
them from every side; the two families, 
even unto their uttermost ramifications, 
were panic-stricken ; but the bridegroom 
and his bride packed their trunks and 
went ; and they never regretted the step. 

Rochefort was not a brilliant man, but — 
he had intellect and practical sense. He 
had, also, infinite patience and industry. 
His temper was calm and his affections 
strong and enduring. His wife was 
reasonable, sensible, firm of character. 
She believed Jules de Rochefort to be 
the most perfect man yet made in God's 


* Mofras, who visited California in 1840, was one of the 
first to recognize its possibilities and predict its future. 
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uge and worshipped him only second 


ni 

aH her cross. They were one of those ad- 
mirably mated couples who run no risks 
in entering the precarious state of matri- 
mony together. Ills and misfortunes 
might assault them from without, but 
never a seed of either would discover it- 
self in their two calm, loving hearts. The 
wonder was that they could be the parents 
of Heloise de Rochefort. 


II. 


Tuey landed, after a long, stormy win- 
ter voyage, at Los Angeles, and armed 
with a letter from Mofras, sought Don 
Louis Vigne at once. He received them 
with open arms—he believed that all 
France should emigrate to California 
and, Christmas occurring a few days later, 
made a grand celebration in their hanee. 

After the festivities—which lasted a 
week—were over, Rochefort and Don 
Louis travelled about the country for a 
month; with the ultimate result that the 
count “took up” a large tract of govern- 
ment land in the hills of the San Mateo 
valley, shrewdly remarking as he an- 
nounced his decision, that when land 
stood on end you had double the number 
of fields. Here the kindly Spanish ran- 
cheros helped him to build a little house 
and plant his cuttings. He dropped his 
title, but his neighbors called him “ Don 
Julio,” after their fashion, and the name 
clung to him. ‘ 

For a few- years they were poor. 
Vines grow slowly and wine cannot be 
made until grapes have come first. Dur- 
ing this period they lived upon the 
sporadic dollars of the American at the 
Chateau Rochefort, who looked often 


at the map and congratulated himself 


that France and California were on dif- 
ferent hemispheres, also that Mofras was 
offon his travels again. Rochefort had 
to milk his own cows at whiles and weed 
his vineyard and vegetable garden; but 

a sturdy Mexican woman attended to the 
me hold duties and helped to care for 
the babies. They came, these babies, 
very rapidly—one every year. Madame 
Roche ‘fort was not strong, naturally, and 
could do little beyond encourage her 
husband and grieve over the death of 


- 


her little ones, who died almost as soon 
as they were born. Their death was a 
greater sorrow than poverty, in the 
Rochefort household, for both parents 
passionately desired children and would 
willingly have gone down into penury 
with a goodly brood. 

Finally, the vines bore and the wine 
was made. Don Julio sent a quantity of 
it to Monterey and to the wealthier 
rancheros. It ple: ised the Spanish pal- 
ate, and he received horses and cattle in 
return. Then came the gold seekers; 
and in 1850 he sent several casks of his 
wine to San Francisco. His fortune was 
assured. He could not make enough 
wine to supply that thirsty city. He 
shuddered sometimes as he thought of the 
possible effects of his honest toil; but 
reflected that if those fevered, demoral- 
ized men did not drink his good wine 
they would probably kill themselves with 
bad whiskey, and concluded that he was 
heaven-sent after all. 

From the hour of his first sale there 
was never a fluctuation in his fortunes; 
he grew steadily weathier. His vineyard 
spread over the hills and down to the 
edge of the valley where Americans were 
pitching their tents and crowding out the 
simple Spanish settlers. He also had the 
representativeness to buy a number of 
town lots in San Francisco. The terri- 
tory on which he had “squatted” was 
government land and covered a thousand. 
acres. In ten yee irs’ time every meadow, 
every field, every patch between the 
woods was covered with well-trimmed 
grapevines, a symmetrical feature in the _ 
rolling landscape. Excepting where it 
was necessary to make avenues he would 
not permit an axe to be swung in his 
woods; and in the very midst of the 
thickest he built him a house almost as 
large as the chateau at home: a rambling, 
comfortable structure, with little defer- 
ence to architecture but much to endur- 
ance. While it was building he sent to 
France for his tapestries, silver and 
library. In a tower he hung two silver 
bells, bought from a dilapidated mission. 

And in this new and stately mansion, 
the pride of his heart, in a room fur- 
nished with every luxury obtainable at 
that period in California, Heloise the 
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second was born one wild Christmas 
night. And while she was shrieking 
with a vociferous and truly demoniacal 
fury which gave pleasing indication that 
her lungs were not cursed with the family 
weakness, Madame Rochefort closed her 
eyes and died. Heloise was the ninth 
child, and a constitution, never strong at 
best, could stand no more. 

Don Julio made no frantic outbreak. 
After a few days he went among his 
grapevines as usual. The Americans 
working for him said that he looked 
“kinder lonesome ;”’ the Mexicans, “muy 
triste.” 

The little Heloise was rarely out of his 
sight. He engaged a stout Mexican 
woman with a new-born babe to nurse 
her, and paid a doctor fabulous sums to 
drive from San Francisco once a week 
and examine the child from head to foot. 


But Heloise exhibited not a symptom of 


the delicate organization of the little 
brothers and sisters that lay about their 
mother in a corner of the wood. She 
was a healthy, screaming, beautiful baby 
from the first. Her nurse and the doctor 
vowed that she never had a pain, that 
she shrieked and roared from inherent 
fiendishness. But shriek and roar she 
did; the workingmen in the outbuildings 
awoke in the night and cursed her 
roundly; her fat, sleepy Micaela alter- 
nately shook and dosed her. But shak- 
ing was of no avail, and she spat forth 
the medicine—which perhaps was as well 
for her little inside—and there was noth- 
ing to do but up and rock her. Micaela 
would submit, grumbling between the 
soft Spanish ditties which Heloise punctu- 
ated with exclamation points. When the 
retort courteous proved of as little avail 
as the reproof valiant, Don Julio, arrayed 
in a long brown dressing gown, which 
with his silvered beard made him look 
like Friar Lawrence, would open the door 
that connected his sleeping room with the 
nursery, and taking the child in his arms 
pace the floor for hours at a time. This, 
apparently, was what the baby brain had 
schemed for; while he walked she would 
coo and pull his long beard or chew his 
finger. The moment he laid her down, 
trusting to the heavy cyelids, those same 
eyelids would fly upward, and the scarlet 


mouth transmit a seream which started 
Don Julio pacing again. 

“You spoila that baby,” Micaela 
would say, warningly, as she vainly strove 
to make herself comfortable in a rocking- 
chair, etiquette forbidding her to go to 
bed whilst her master walked her room, 
“Bime by you no ean do it nothing with 
her. She taka the house and leaving 
you sitting in the street.” 

“She can have it,” Don Julio would 
reply, fondling the imperious bundle of 
flannel. “All I have is hers, myself in- 
cluded. If she will only live I will be 
the most humble of her slaves!” 

“Oh, she living! She is the more 
health baby I never see—and I have six- 
teen myself, and all strong.” And then 
to vary the monotony of her night she 
would trot into the next room where the 
little Carlota, foster sister of Heloise, a 
dark, chubby thing, slept the sleep of 
good-natured babyhood. The remaining 


”? 


fifteen of her brood dwelt in one of the 
large outbuildings with their father. 


III. 


As Heloise grew older she ceased to 
scream by the clock; she reserved her 
forces for such occasions as demanded 
drastic measures. But her rein grew 
tighter with the years. Her father was 
verily her slave and was never permitted 

forget the fact. But he was well- 
content. He gratified every whim. 
Micaela remained at the post of duty, 
protesting weekly that she would not 
stay another day; but she was fond of 
the child in spite of the antagonism of 
the child’s heels and teeth to her person, 
and her family were very comfortable in 
the house Don Julio had given them. 
Moreover, the little Carlota was growing 
up in the fine house, the playmate of its 
future mistress, and falling heir to the 
beautiful clothes which Micaela made 
herself. Eventually (if she survived the 
playmate period) she would be maid to 
the heiress of Les Bois; so maternal en- 
thusiasm ever conquered self-rebellion. 

One day, when Heloise was something 
over three years old, she was in her 
father’s office when a large payment was 
made him and she immediately demanded 
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The butler announced Duflot du Mofras. 


He gave her a 


the gold to play with. 
sack full of the smaller coins, to the infi- 
nite disgust of the debtor, and she littered 


the house with them for many a day. Her 
first use of them, however, was more me- 
thodical ; she ordered her father to go into 
the parlor and sit on the floor whilst she 
bombarded him with the gold. 

It was a strange scene: the man with 
his sad, stern face and grey hair sat, in 
the attitude of a Turk, amongst the skins 


of the bears he had slain, the tapestries of 


his ancestors behind him; the child, her 
flame-colored hair springing and darting 
as if possessed of life, her dark blue eyes 
glittering like malignant stars, leaped up 
and down in front of him, whooping with 
delight as she flung the shining pieces and 
ordered him not to move. In the door 
stood Micaela, shaking her fat sides, and 
little Carlota dancing up and down with 
excitement. 

“No shutta the eyes,” shrieked Heloise, 
in her garbled tongue: her father, when 
permitted, spoke French to her, the serv- 
ants English or Spanish, Micaela broken 
English; she had made a combination 


“Si tu shutta the eyes I 
cutta the lids off with les ciseaux. Sabe? 
Sabe? Opa the mouth. Ay, yi! Ay, 
yi!” and she aimed a gold piece straight 
at her father’s wind-pipe, nearly choking 
him to death. This pleased her extrava- 
gantly. “Ay! Ay! Ay!” she screamed, 
in her shrill little voice. “You looka 
like la lion in the fountain ou’side. No 
getta so red; I no like. Ay! but thou 
art hideosa!” and she flung herself down 
on her back and kicked her heels to- 
gether in the air, then, exhausted, rolled 
over and went to sleep. 

“Have I a changeling for a child?” 
thought Don Julio, as he took her in his 
arms and laid down on a sofa with her, 
he, too, in need of rest. “Nom de Dieu! 
it is either that or an instance of the 
freaks of heredity. But time will prove 
that—or, happily, disprove it. I may 
merely have spoilt her.” 


to suit herself. 


IV. 


WHEN Heloise was old enough to be 
interested in and to understand the spirit 
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of Christmas, that day became the great 
festival at Les Bois that Don Julio 
had always intended it should be. He 
and his wife had kept it religiously, but 
in sadness of spirit, for Christmas without 
children was like grapes without alcohol ; 
and although it must ever be incomplete 
now, this festival so dear to his heart, he 
was determined that in point of detail it 
should lack nothing wherewith to please 
his idolized child. He looked upon it 
as a pregnant omen, a promise of health 
and happiness and length of life, that it 
was her natal day. 

The first observance of Christmas after 
his wife’s death was to be held on the 
fourth birthday of Heloise ; and a month 
before it came about he gave her a daily 
exposition of its significance. She lis- 
tened, usually, with much attention, for 


she was possessed of an enquiring—not 
to say a tentative—mind. 

She was sitting on his knee one day, on 
the veranda that faced a long straight 
avenue, at the end of which they had a 
genre picture of the valley’s tree-tops and 
the pink mountains beyond. 


“ Papacito,” she remarked, balancing 
back and forth, supporting herself by 
his beard, “I no likee God born in barn 
likee the low peoples. No nicee at all.” 
Don Julio had recently employed two 
Chinese servants, and she had added 
their vernacular to her already overflow- 
ing store. 

“My beloved child, I have told you 
why he chose to be of lowly birth—that 
he might be nearer to the hearts of the 
people.” 

“ But the low peoples lika nice beds, 
nice rooms, fine closes,” said Heloise, 
with her uncanny shrewdness. “ And si, 
he have silk curtains on the bed like 
mine, and eating out the gold dish lika 
mine, and si he wear the joli closes lika 
mine, I lika him mucho mejor.” 

Don Julio smiled indulgently. “You 
are spoiled, my little angel. I suppose it 
is my duty to put you to sleep in the hay 
for a few nights that you may acquire 
humility of spirit and knowledge of the 
sufferings of earth’s unfortunate.” 

“No usa such long words, méchant 
pere. No likee. Bueno; telling me 


some more. Jesus Christ, who is?” 


“Jesus Christ, my child? Jesus Christ 
is—is God.” 
“ Bueno! 
have a swear 

“A what?” 

“ All the mens when the grapes no are 
ripe all the same they want it, or the 
horses no do it all whatte they likee, say 
‘ Jesus Christ!’ I hear, plenty times, 
Micaela say they are bad mens and 
The other night I undressa my 
doll—Josefita—and sticka my finger, and 
I jus yell ‘Jesus Christ!’ and I feel 
much better.” 

“My love!” cried Don Julio. “If 
you ever say that again—take the name 
of God vain—I shall—shall punish 
you. 

“No, my papacito, you no will do it 
nothing of the kind. ‘Si you do I kicka 
the sheens and no spik to you at all, and 
that maka you cly. I swear all whatte I 
want. Now, tell me more de Creesmis.” 

He went on with the tale, to the tilting 
of her aristocratic little nose. When he 
related the stoning she nodded her head 
intelligently. Had she not stoned him? 
He told her of the crucifixion as guard- 
edly as possible, but at this part of the 
story her eyes expanded and sparkled, 
her red mouth twitched; she insisted 
upon every detail. 

“Hurcha him, ’spose,” she remarked, 
when Don Julio had finished. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Jimminy Creepers!” 

“My child! You shall not run about 
among the men any more. [I shall order 
Micaela to be more careful.” 

“ Bueno, si hurching him and killing 
him I no can see why maka so much fun 
for Creesmis.” 

“T have told you that it was on that 
day he rose from the dead.” 

“Well, si he suff lika that I think he 
lika stay dead and no living again with 
holes in the hands and the foots.” 

“But he went to heaven,” and the 
father continued his teachings, reproach- 
ing himself that he had not begun earlier. 
She had said her praye ers—when she felt 
like it—ever since she had lisped her 
first words, but nothing had been ex- 
plained to her immature understanding 
before. He gave her a graphic descrip- 


I think very funny God 


name.” 


swear, 
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Hanging the Christmas Stocking. 


tion of the heavenly kingdom, which 
may be omitted here. When he finished 
she sprang to the floor. 

“Good-bye,” she cried, over her 
shoulder. “Time my dolls go to beds;” 
and she disappeared. 


V. 


Durtne the four or five days preceding 
Christmas, Heloise did not see as much of 
her father as usual, a deprivation not at 
all to her taste; for although she appeared 
to have no affection for him, he was her 


chosen comrade. The children of the 
valley aristocrats would not endure her 


tyranny; Don Julio had 
taken her to call on them 
once and she had treated 
them in a manner which 
no self-respecting child 
would permit a second 
time. <As for the swarm 
of children on the Roche- 
fort rancho, with the ex- 
ception of Carlota and 
Faun, the little son of the 
Chinese cook, she rarely 
condescended to notice 
them. The bounty of Don 
Julio provided them with 
good and abundant rai- 
ment, but Heloise, even 
at this tender age, pene- 
trated through externals 
and discerned that their 
blood was as red as hers 
was blue. 

She loudly demanded 
her father, and he ap- 
peared at intervals, ex- 
plained that he was very 
busy, and assured her that 
when Christmas came she 
would be reconciled to this 
temporary separation ; but 
Heloise was imbued with 
the philosophy of the pres- 
ent hour and the other 
members of the household 
suffered in consequence. 

Two nights before 
Christmas a wagon load 
of toys arrived from San 
Francisco and were dis- 

posed of while Mlle. Heloise was domi- 
nated, much against her will, by sleep. 
The larder was already full, for all the 
county had been bidden to a Christmas 
feast. The feast would occur on Christ- 
mas afternoon and the guests would dance 
thereafter, and until daybreak, if they 
wished, but the eve Don Julio would have 
alone with his child. 

His child cared little who companioned 
her that Christmas Eve. The prospect 
of a new and mysterious experience, the 
shifting visions of a beautiful picture 
veiled with religious illusion, a chaos of 
new impressions and ideas, all combined 
to work her up to a pitch of excitement 
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as the time for the lifting of the curtain 
drew nigh, which rendered her altogether 
unmanageable. 

“Lacréche! Lacréche!” she screamed, 
racing up and down the upper hall. 
Carlota ran after her, piping “ Cresha! 
Cresha!” with vaguest idea of what the 
original word signified. Had Heloise 
known of the treasures behind one locked 
door she would have torn it with her nails 
and battered it with her heels; but as yet 
Christmas as a religious festival only had 
been made known to her; that it was also 
a time for the receiving of wondrous toys 
was a surprise in store. She did not 
even know in what room the “Créche” 
lay hidden ; but at eight of the clock the 
great mystery of her four years of life 
would be revealed to her. 

The wildness of the night added to her 
excitement. The wind roared up from 
the valley like the ascending waves of an 
ocean, then tore through the tree-tops of 
Les Bois, lashing the house with the 
more flexible branches. The rain was 
hurled against the windows by the fre- 
quent and furious gusts; between whiles 


it descended in a steady, noisy torrent, 


beating on roof and tree-tops. The win- 
dows and latches rattled, the coyotes 
howled in the forest. 

Suddenly an upper window blew in 
and the rain and wind scampered like 
living things down the hall-way, catching 
Heloise in their embrace. Don Julio 
and Micaela, who were watching her, 
ran to her rescue, but she needed none. 
She was whirling about on her toes; her 
golden mane was standing upright like 
tongues of flame; blue fire seemed to dart 
from her eyes; then she began to leap and 
dance and utter unintelligible sounds— 
neither Chinese, nor Spanish, nor French, 
nor English. 

“She looks like a storm-elf and she 
certainly is uncanny,” thought her father, 
as he caught her at last in his arms and 
carried her to the nursery. Micaela 
brought forth dry clothes, expecting the 
donning thereof to be a work of time 
and much patience; but Heloise had 
become suddenly inert, and was as speed- 
ily arrayed as if she.had been one of her 
own dolls. When she was stiff and dry 
and fresh again Micaela led her forth 
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and handed her over to her father, who 
awaited her beyond the door. 

All the children of the rancho were 
gathered in the hall by this time; they 
had been ordered to present themselyes 
at eight o’clock. There was a small eol. 
ony of them: Micaela’s sixteen, a dark, 
handsome tribe, as alike, except in point 
of size, as a row of chestnuts; a number 
of French, American and other Mexican 
children, the offspring of Don Julio’s nu. 
merous laborers, and little Faun, the 
Chinese boy, in his national costume. 

Don Julio led Heloise down the long 
hall. “We are going to see the little 
Jesus in the eréche—the cradle,” he said, 
solemnly. 

“The little Jesus? the créche?” 
looked up with wide, absent eyes. 
si! si! I forgotta him. 
vite!” 

Don Julio unlocked a door, then turned 
to the swarm of eager little faces at his 
back. “One moment,” he said, “and 
then you can all come in and stay as long 
as you wish.” 

He entered the room with Heloise and 
closed the door behind them. The apart- 
ment was as dimly lighted as a cathedral, 
but looked like a forest bower. The 
walls were hidden behind a twining mass 
of living green, with knots of red berries 
and white balls here and there. The 
floor was thickly strewn with twigs and 
leaves; on the ceiling, amidst the arching 
boughs, were golden stars. A mirror had 
been fitted into each window to extend 
the scene into avenues, long and dim. 

Across one side of the room was a large 
table. Its surface was covered with the 
dull grey moss which waved on the 
boughs of the woods without. Here and 
there small mirrors were inserted, to 
represent lakes; or waving strips of tin 
to simulate the winding stream, the edges 
cunningly concealed. On one end of the 
table was a little forest, dense and dark, 
and in it strange wild beasts lurked; 
a cobra was coiled about a limb; a 
tiger’s ribbed hide seemed to move. All 
were fraternal. In other groves were 
men, grouped and dressed as one sees 
them grouped and dressed in the family 
Bible. But in the very middle, under- 
neath the pendant, flaming star of Beth- 


She 
“Oh, 
Taka me—vite! 
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lehem, was the mas- and no have the moneys? I no lika his 
terpiece—the altar mother. She have the face paint—lika 
with its Mrs. Morton. Why you cly, papacito? 

créche. You wanta something you no can have? 
Analtar Well, I wanta the doil, ” and she lifted 

of many up hee voice and howled like a coyote. 
rocks of He stood up and lifted her in his arms, 
many col- “Why do you cry?” he asked. “I do 
ors—a- not get what I want by crying. I never 

% shall.” 


oy “ But I can—always I do.” 
4 And her wails grew louder 


0 
ae fi 


yet, she watching her father 

through her tears the while. 
“Sometimes I think you 

have no soul,” he said, sadly, 


mongst them 
chunks of 
sparkling 
quartz, The 
very rudeness 


of the archi- 
tecture, the Bass drums and sabres on the 
> 


- girls, and dolls on the boys. 

rough, point- 
ed character of the rocks, the inhar- 
monious mass of color, made it the 
more effective; and here and there a 
bunch of leaves, apparently sprouting 
from the stones, softened and blended. 

Within the altar lay the Infant Jesus 
in his cradle, covered with silk and lace. 
Over him bent an elegantly dressed 
woman, in the anxious attitude which 
betokened that she was his mamma; and 
in the background stood the wise men, 
plainly dressed, and evidently in much 
awe of the magnificent little stranger. 
Overhead hovered a white dove, and some 
straw was strewn about, evidently as a 
concession to history. 

“IT like dolls! I like dolls!” cried 
Heloise, eagerly. “Give to me!” 

“Hush,” said Don Julio, raising his 
hand; and crossing himself, he knelt 
before the altar, drawing her down with 
him. But she was in no wise impressed 
by the solemnity of the scene, the cloistral 
gloom. 

“T wanta the doll,” she cried, strug- 
gling to rise. “And why you putting 
him in silk and lace, si he is born in hay 


“Soul —what is? —What 
maka you so solly? Then I 
glad I no have one. Give to 
me the doll.” 

“That doll, my beloved 
child, is the Infant Jesus 
Christ. He is there to wor- 
ship, not to play with x 

“Give to me the doll—the 
little swear doll. I marry him 
to Josefita, my muy elegante 
Josefita. Sheis more big | than 
he, but that no maka differ- 
encia.” 

“My child, have you no 
instinct of reverence?” de- 

manded the father, despairingly. 

“No que?” 

“Do you not feel—surely your mother 
and I must have transmitted something— 
do you not feel that you want to go down 
on your knees and lift up your eyes and 
adore that blessed infant ?” 

“No, I donot. Si he no marrying Jo- 
sefita I spanka him well. Give to me.” 

But for once her father was firm, and 
bore her, shrieking, from the room, whilst 
the others entered and worshipped and 
wondered. Some, of course, had seen it 
before, when their good lady was alive: 
Madame Rochefort’s white, trembling 
hands had always arranged the rocks, 
and there was more harmony as to color 
in those days. But those who looked 
to-night found no fault, indeed, detected 
no difference. They all went promptly 
down on their knees—excepting the little 
Chinese, who climbed on the back of one 
of the larger boys, that he might have an 
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immediate view, and had _ his 
nearly pulled out—then stood up and 
tuck their fingers in their mouths and 
shuffled close to the table and gloated 
over what they dared not touch, until 


queue 


Micaela ordered them all to go to bed. 


VI. 

Txat night Don Julio sat long before 
his library fire, recalling a legend of his 
family. Two hundred years before a 
strange woman had been born to them. 
Among those calm, sensible, unimagina- 
tive men and practical, domestic women, 
had appeared a girl who was as a flame 
leaping suddenly from some crevice of 
the earth, as beautiful, as evasive, as 
incomprehensible. She was born on 
Christmas night and the mother died, 
protesting that she had given birth to a 
witch, a child without a soul. They 
named her Noél and she grew up among 
them, but not of them. Never, in the 
history of the family, had there been 
a child remotely resembling this. She 
was uncontrollable, imperious, eccentric. 
She bent her father, her brothers, her 
sisters to her will and evinced no more 
regard for their wishes than she did for 
their affections. Strangely enough, all, 
with the exception of one brother, adored 
her. He, happily, as it proved, would 
not live in the house with her. As for 
the others, in not a single particular did 
they approve of or understand her, but 
there was no resisting her unaccountable 
magnetic charm. 

She gave them little of her society— 
probably to their infinite relief; she 
roamed the country, accompanied by 
wolves and wolf-hounds, whom, with her 
mysterious power, she compelled to fra- 
ternize. She was seldom at rest, never 
happy, nor even contented. She seemed 
possessed by the spirit of disquiet and 
wandered for days at a time with her 
wolves and hounds, restless and seeking. 
On winter nights her anxious family, 
looking from their watch towers, would 
see her roaming aimlessly over the ragged 
moors, amidst the monolithic ruins of 
pagan ancestors, silhouetted against the 
grey sky, wringing her hands, the wolves 
howling, apparently in sympathy. Some- 
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times she disappeared for days together 
and her brothers, listening intently in the 
night, would hear a long, low unhuman 
moan and so find her hiding-place—per- 
haps a cave in the black clifis overhang- 
ing the ocean. Sometimes she was gay, 
but her gayety was the hollow, mocking 
lightness of one who had neither heart 
nor soul, 

She would study with no masters, but 

her mind had a marvellous quickness and 
tenacity; a glance at a book seemed to 
give her an exact knowledge of its con- 
tents; and with this faculty and brilliant 
powers of speech, she was able to rout 
the most learned antagonist. She would 
have none of religion ; but no priest ap- 
proached her a _ second time. She 
played the guitar and the violin by in- 
stinct and sang with the notes of the 
birds, her throat throbbing. She knew 
the very process of the bursting bulbs 
and seeds within the earth, and the stories 
the winds stole from furthermost corners 
of the world. Many a night she petri- 
fied her family with tales of frightful 
adventures befalling strange, savage peo- 
ples, of whom they had never heard; 
storms, she informed them, were but the 
echos of distant battles ; a summer breeze 
was the unconscious sigh of humanity for 
death. But as a rule she preferred her 
wolves and hounds and conferred with 
them in a language which they appeared 
to understand. 
* One night she cut the throats of the 
entire family, and as she was led away in 
the gallows cart made but the protest 
that she had sought her soul. 

Time and repetition, of course, had 
added much to the original story, but 
sure it was that the Rocheforts had once 
possessed in their ranks a woman of un- 
earthly nature who had nearly extermi- 
nated the family, and that in many re- 
spects the latest recruit resembled her. 

Don Julio was too practical to believe 
in the transmigration of souls, but he had 
firm faith in heredity. And what else 
could account for this apparent freak of 
nature? How else could such a strange 
being as his little Heloise have been born 
to himself and his wife—two of the most 
laudably prosaic people that had ever 
lived? He shuddered, and wondered if 
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it were not well to be more firm with this 
witch-like child who had come to him— 
vareful training could overpoise so many 
promptings of heredity. Then he shud- 
dered again at the prospect; he would 
prefer a madhouse to the unremitting 
bang and clash of wills which would be 
the result of his interference with the 
pleasure of Heloise de Rochefort. 

“And after all,” he reflected, “she 
could never be like that woman. This 


is the practical Nineteenth Century ; if 


she were a witch she wouldn’t know it. 
And modern civilization will do more 
than my training could do. But if she 
only loved me a little!” 


VII. 


BrEForE she was put to bed, the out- 
raged feelings of Heloise were soothed 
and her mind diverted by another phase 
of this remarkable comedy of Christmas 
tide. Micaela produced a stocking—one 
of her own, for her diminutive mistress 
still wore socks—and holding it in the 


air, pointed with a knowing smile to the 


chimney-piece. 

“ Whatte that for?” demanded Hel- 
oise, contemptuously. 

“Si you hang by the fire, babycita, one 
old man with white beard and fur cloak, 
come down the chimney and fill fule de 
presens.” 

“Whosay?” Heloise looked interested. 

“The German peoples hava the fashion 
and calla him Santa Claus. We think 
you lika have all kinds de Creesmias.” 

“Bueno, I like; but I think Santa 
Claus no lika your stocking. Looka like 
the stove-pipe.” 

“ But, mijita, hold more presens.” 

“ Presens ? ” 

“Si; he bring lovely toys in one big 
‘ paque,’ on his back.” 

“Hang up two.” 

“No, babycita, never he fill but one. 
But you hang up, yourself.” 

Heloise took the stocking and, lifted 
by Micaela, pinned it to the side of the 
mantel. And who shall say that, witch 
or not, she did not in that moment ex- 
perience the same never-to-be-forgotten 
pleasure that every child does at the first 
hanging of the stocking? 
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The next morning she was awakene/ 
at daybreak by the ringing of the Missjoy 
bells. She leaped from her bed and jerked 
down the bulging stocking, while Micaela 
remonstrating, followed and lit the fire 
The little toys Heloise discovered afte 
numerous divings, were simple things, 
offerings of the servants ; but as they were 
the first she had ever seen, barring dolls, 
they pleased her mightily. 

Christmas morning had dawned bright 
and beautiful, as Christmas mornings are 
apt to do in California, even when storms 
have raged the night before. Heloix 
could look through her window at the 
wet trees of the woods glinting in the 
rising sun, at the red berries and white 
balls bathed and vivid, at the long 
waving strands of grey-green moss, 

“T lika the winter,” she said, as 
Micaela strove to dress her from behind. 
“T prefer to the summer. More fraiche. 
More dark with sun in; no all light with 
sun on top.” 

“T think you never like whatte other 
peoples like, babycita. I no lika the 
winter at all. So much rain, rain, rain.” 

“T lova the rain; talk to me.” 

A few hours later Heloise, followed 
again by the little rabble, danced down 
the hall at her father’s side. She had 
just been made aware that another sur- 
prise awaited her, but she dragged the 
stocking, replete, by her side. Overhead 
the Mission bells were merrily ringing. 
As Don Julio paused before a door at the 
end of the hall he looked down upon his 
daughter quizzically. 

“ You can have all the dolls here,” he 
said. “Do with everything just as you 
please.” 

“ Youbetcherlife !”’ was the startling 
response. 

He threw open the door and Heloise 
gave a shrill yell of delight, which was 
taken up and swelled to deafening pro- 
portions by the thirty other children. 
The light of day had been shut out and 
the room hung with a hundred colored 
globes of light. In the middle was 4 
young redwood tree, exquisitely delicate 
and green, glittering with gold and silver 
balls, strung with red corn and bowed 
beneath a bewildering variety of hand- 
some toys. 
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“The little Jesus brought 
it to you, my love,” said Don 
Julio. “If you had treated 
him irreverently last night— 
made a doll of him—you 
would not have this beautiful 
tree to-day.” 

“Very glad I no touch the 
little swear-doll,” said Hel- 
vise, complacently. “Aylyi! 
vi! all is mine!” 

’ «You must give a present 
to each of the little ones, my 
angel.” 

“Bueno; I no eare, si is 
plenty. But I take all whatte 
I want first. No touch!” 
she cried to the little Chinese 
boy, who was about to appro- 
priate a tea set which prob- 
ably aroused some inherent 
demand. “Si you touch I 
whipping you.” 

Her father sat her sudden- 
ly amidst the boughs of the 
tree and held her there a mo- 
ment. “ Now, listen,” he said, 
solemnly, “listen all of you. 
This is the day of peace on 
earth, good will to men! You 
must none of you be selfish 
nor quarrel. There is enough 
for all and if there is not I 
will send for more. But keep 
the spirit of this beautiful 
day. Do you hear those bells? 
Think of the Christmas morn- 
ings they woke the good pa- 
dres to their prayers; the 


Indians they bade come into Crouching on the wet ground watching the struggles of a beautiful grass-hopper. 


the Mission and give thanks 
that their souls had been saved. ‘Think 
how much better off you are than those 
poor Indians, you who are born after civ- 
lization has come. Do you think they 
had such beautiful presents as these?” 
_“No was Jesus then ?” interrupted Hel- 
olse, Who had listened to the little sermon 
with manifest impatience, but consoled 
herself with the contents of a cornucopia. 

“Why, certainly, my child.” 

“Well, why he no give Indians tree?” 

Don Julio was nonplussed. It is diffi- 
cult to adhere to tradition, customs and 
logic at the same time. “I suppose he 


thought it was better they should not 
have toys,” he said, lamely; he could 
hardly give the excuse that there were 
no toys in the country. ; 
“Why?” pursued the relentless seeker 


after truth. “Why hurcha them and 


no us?” 

“Well, my love, don’t you think you 
had better look at your presents now?” 
and he lifted her to the floor and handed 
the toys down one by one, wondering the 
while if the spirit of Christmas or the 
spirit of cupidity were animating his im- 
patient little tribe. 
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Heloise proved herself not ungenerous ; 
she distributed what she did not want 
herself with remarkable impartiality, be- 
stowing dolls on boys and swords Jon 
girls. Of course this modus operandi was 
more or less productive of jealousy and 
rage, and there were one or two black eyes 
and bleeding noses; but on the whole the 
morning was a happy and hilarious one. 
Candy salved all wounds and Micaela 
waddled about like a watchful duck. 

But after a time, Heloise, surfeited 
with the rich toys which appeared to 
multiply in endless succession, slipped 
away and made for the depths of her 
woods. It was not often that she had a 
chance to run in them alone and she 
judged that this was her opportunity. 
Her father had gone to his library and 
Micaela did not miss her for some time. 
As soon as she did she searched the house, 
and ascertaining that her charge was not 
in doors went at once and informed Don 
Julio. He caught up his hat and rushed 
forth, much perturbed, but found her in 
a few moments. She was crouching on the 
wet ground watching the struggles of a 
beautiful green grasshopper which she had 
east on a swarming ant-hill. The ants 
had covered him, and, to her intense de- 
light, were dragging him down the hole. 

“My child!” exclaimed her father, as 
he arrived upon the scene and took in 
the situation, “you would kill a poor, 
innocent, defenceless grasshopper !—and 
on Christmas day?” 

She rolled over in the mud, kicking 
her heels in the air. “Si he no is strong 
enough to kill the ants no is fit to live!” 

Don Julio picked her up with a sigh 
and carried her back to the house to be 
put into dry clothing; then led her forth 
again for a walk in the cool woods, and 
delivered a long lecture upon the pious 
beauty of Christmas-tide, to which she 
listened not at all. 


VII. 


Art two o’clock the neighbors began to 
arrive in their rockaways and char-a- 
banes, a gay and somewhat curious party, 
for no one of them had been bidden to 


the house since Madame Rochefort’s 
death ; and as it had been finished only 


a few months before that sad évent they 
had but a confused idea of the interior of 
the big, white, hospitable looking map. 
sion, hidden even from the house-tops of 
the valley by the dense green woods gyp. 
rounding it. 

Don Julio received them with a stately 
and somewhat chilling courtesy, so una. 
customed had he grown to guests; but they 
refused to be discouraged, and, indeed, 
brought a rush of warmth and life into the 
silent house, for which Don Julio was ge. 
cretly grateful. All the foremost people 
of the county were come; the Hardings 
of whom there were seven, an astute 
and widowed mother and six unmarried 
daughters, who knew how to please; Mr. 
Hathaway and his two beautiful half 
Spanish daughters; little Mrs. Hopkins, 
in grey curls and waterfall, who looked 
at forty exactly as she would look at 
eighty, and her son Jack, large and im- 
portant, redundant and _ brilliant of 
speech; Mr. and Mrs. Twombley, with 
their two pretty, dark-eyed daughters; 
Mr. Randolph, now forgotten, then ac- 
counted the cleverest man in the young 
state, and his ill-fated daughter. The 
Hathaway girls brought several cavalier 
in their train, among them one Bret 
Harte, a promising young writer, addict- 
ed to croquet. Amata Hathaway looked 
like a little Puritan, but she had a Span- 
ish accent and flirted demurely and de 
structively. Guadalupe, whose hair was 
like burnt copper and whose eyes were 
like blue lakes, ice-bound, was dashing, 
reserved, indifferent and inexplicably fas 
cinating. She flirted with the ingenuous 
ness of a child and the wisdom of the 
invader of Eden. Nina Randolph, as 
dark and sparkling as a French sov- 
brette, as gay as if Fate were not even 
then writing its Rubaiyat in her brain, 
tripped about the house and planted a 
momentary regret in Don Julio’s breast 
that he was not twenty years younger. 

At their host’s invitation they strolled 
through the rooms and looked at the 
many charming things of which they 
had heard. The furnishing was as cos 
mopolitan as the speech of Heloise ; Chi- 
nese tables of mottled marble and carved 
teakwood, bear skins on the floor and 
ancient tapestries and arras on the walls; 
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family portraits and the library of the 
Rocheforts; whole and hideous “sets” 
of furniture imported from the Eastern 
states; Jace and damask curtains, and- 
irons that had been in the family for cen- 
turies. The large hall in the middle of 
the house was fitted up with long settees 
eovered with skins, with armor and ant- 
lers, a stuffed bear and a carved oaken 
table. .At one end was an immense fire- 
place in which logs invitingly burned ; 
up through the centre rose a large tree 
which Don Julio had refused to fell when 
he built his house in the only open space 
of the wood. It was a massive oak and 
even its lower limbs had been preserved 
and were hung to-day with mistletoe and 
with the red berries and white wax-like 
balls whose like onee had grown at its 
base. The light entered through stained- 
glass windows. 

“It is really beautiful,” said Mrs, 
Harding, surveying the scene through 
her glass ; and then she sighed. 

Each guest had brought a present for 
Heloise, and as, shortly after their arri- 
val, she descended the broad stair-case 
at one side of the hall, attired in fresh 
raiment, white, hemistitched and deshala- 
doed, she was caught up and kissed and 
tossed from one to the other, and show- 
ered with gifts until she begged Jack 
Hopkins to stand her high on one of the 
limbs of the tree. There she crouched, 
and peered out from behind the leaves, 
shaking her flame-like locks, snapping her 
teeth and flinging their gifts back at them. 

“That child is a witch,” said Guada- 
lupe Hathaway. “She always gives me 
ashiver. I love children, but I cannot 
take to her. She is not simpatica.” 

“Ah, the dear little one!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Harding, who perceived what Miss 
Hathaway did not—that Don Julio stood 
close behind them; “She is merely way- 
ward and—and—riginal. I assure you 
it quite delights me to find a child so un- 
like other children. Now, mine are so 
much alike.” 

_No one disputed this assertion. The 
six well-regulated Miss Hardings were as 
alike as a box of lead-pencils. They 
were all tall and thin, with good features 
and dark hair drawn so sleekly back that 
the wonder was they dared to wink. But 
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they were bright and kindly girls and 
very popular. 

At dinner, an hour later, if Mrs. 
Harding found cause to deplore Heloise’s 
dissimilarity from her kind, she discreetly 
kept her counsel. That wayward and 
original child suddenly demanded to be 
put upon the table; and when her doting 
father, after a mild and ineffectual re- 
monstrance, caught her in his arms, kissed 
her, and swung her to the centre of the 
board, she danced about in elfish glee 
and kicked the plates into the laps of 
the guests. 

Don Julio arose, apologizing hurried- 
ly ; and as he bore her from the room, her 
eyes dancing above his shoulder, her small 
thumb affixed to her nose, his guests ex- 
pressed themselves audibly. 

“Confound the little brat!” exclaimed 
Mr. Randolph; “she has ruined my 
trousers.” 

“And my bertha,” said Miss Hatha- 
way, her heavy brows meeting. “How 
I should like to adopt that child for a 
week !” 

“It is really a sin to the child,” said 
good Mrs. Twombly, patiently relieving 
her lap of cranberry sauce. “ What will 
she be when she grows up?” 

“Perhaps she is a genius,” suggested 
Mr. Harte, whose clothing had escaped. 
“If she is, and is as pretty when she 
grows up as she promises to be, we will 
forgive her. But old Rochefort must be 


-in his dotage.” 


“Genius or not, a little of the oil of 
birch would not hurt her,” said Mr. 
Hathaway, succinctly. 

But they had no further cause to com- 
plain of Heloise that day. Don Julio 
took them for a drive, after dinner, and 
his daughter declined to be of the party. 
Exhausted at last, she retired early; and 
as she slumbered peacefully, looking like 
an angel, her father’s guests danced the 
night away and forgot the trifling dis- 
turbance of the earlier hour. 


IX. 


Wir the exception of Christmas, at 
which time he gave a banquet and ball of 
such increasing splendor each year as the 
country’s growth permitted, Don Julio 
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saw but little of his neighbors. He de- 
voted a few hours every day to his vine- 
yard and the business connected with it, 
the rest to his child. The day never 
vame when he executed his half-formed 
determination to train her, and it must in 
plain truth be stated that she discovered 
no inherent germs of tractability. In fact, 
she grew more wayward with the years, 
and her ingenuity for unexpected freaks 
developed steadily. One day all the sil- 
ver spoons disappeared, those Rochefort 
heirlooms which Duflot du Mofras himself 
had packed and sent over. The house- 
keeper came to Don Julio, trembling and 
in tears, and related the unaccountable 
purloining of the spoons. Every servant 
was interrogated, every room searched, 
the outbuildings were ransacked. Noth- 
ing being found the police were notified. 
On the third day Heloise invited her 
father to take a walk in the wood and 
visit the little garden in which it often 
pleased her to dig by the hour and to 
which she was allowed to go alone, Mi- 
caela sitting at an upper window and 
keeping the fluttering white frock in 
view. Don Julio, always pleased with 
any attention from his most indifferent 
child, accepted the invitation with alac- 
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rity ; and when they arrived at the garden 
she proudly displayed a luxuriant growth 
of some variety of the floral kingdom as 
yet unknown to botany. There were 
long rows of them, neatly planted, and 
they were concave of surface and glittered 
in the sunshine. 

“No is joli?” she demanded. “No jg 
bonita jardin? Bime by grow tall lika 
the treeses and have plenty more—ten 
thousand spoons. Grow lika the corn.” 

“My love,” said Don Julio, gravely; 
he was both amused and disturbed ; “ did 
not you know, these past three days, that 
we have been looking high and low for 
those spoons? How could you allow me 
to be so anxious and permit innocent 
people to be accused of stealing?” 

“But si [ tell, you taka from me, 
Now, I no care, because have roots, and, 
besides you buy more, no? No taka my 
spoon-flores, papacito, mio?” 

And he actually left them there. 

Once, only, in her life she was spanked, 
and then not by her father, but by Gua- 
dalupe Hathaway. The latter was riding 
through the Rochefort woods one day, 
when she heard the sound of doleful 
screams and moans. Being a girl of 
much courage and determination, and, 
moreover, suspecting the origin of the 
screams and moans, she rode at once in 
their direction and drew rein before a 
dilapidated summer house. Here she 
discovered the little Carlota, huddled in 
a corner, with Heloise in the act of indus- 
triously kicking her. 

Miss Hathaway sprang from her horse. 
“You little fiend!” she exclaimed, and 
without further ceremony she tossed Hel- 
oise across her lap and spanked her well. 

Carlota looked on in horror, her eyes 
bulging from her head. Heloise did not 
utter a sound. When Miss Hathaway 
had finished she slipped to the ground 
and regarded that flushed and valiant 
lady with a curious expression. 

“Now!” exclaimed Miss Hathaway, 
“you can run and tell your father just as 
soon as you like. But I would have 
whipped you if you had been heir toa 
throne. You littleimp! Where do you 
expect to go when you die?” 

Heloise adjusted her skirts, which, 
being stiff, were somewhat out of shape. 
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« Bueno,” she said, finally. “I keecka 
Carlota because she no keecka me back— 
maka me feel tired. You spanka me 
because I am small and no can do it 
nothing. Si I go to Hell you go too.” 
But she looked at Miss Hathaway re- 
spectfully. ; 

“Not at all,” replied the mistress of 
the situation, promptly. “It is the duty 
of grown people to spank naughty little 
girls; but it is always wrong, under any 
circumstances, to hurt those who do us 
no harm and who cannot defend them- 
selves.” 

“Carlota have the legs; she can keeck 
si she want. And you no have the right 
toucha me at all. Only the parens 
spank. Tu es muy impertinente, muy 
impolitica. Sabe?” She drew up her 
small figure and raised her arm and 
pointed to the door. She looked like a 
miniature empress. 

“Git out,” she said. “This land mine. 
My father give to me all whatte I want. 
Go! Git! Vamoose the ranch!” 

Miss Hathaway, much amused, arose 
and shook down her riding-skirt. “I 
will go,” she said, amiably, “ but—won’t 
you kiss me first, just to show that you 
forgive me?” 

Whereupon Heloise advanced her 
mouth and spat upon her, and Miss 
Hathaway gathered up her skirts in dis- 
gust and rode away. 

“Carlota,” said Heloise, hoarsely, “Si 
you telling anyone I am spank [ killing 
you. And her—her—lI sticka her heart 
full de pins and hammer in!” 

Then she ran into the brush and flung 
herself on her face and wept long and 
bitterly. For Miss Hathaway had hurt, 
and her pride was in the dust. 


X. 


AFTER this she was remarkably good 
for a time, only running away occa- 
sionally with Carlota and Faun, to be 
carried home—usually at nightfall— 
tattered and barefooted in the arms of 
her anxious parent. 

Shortly after her fourth birthday her 
father had taught her the alphabet, and 
from thence she had climbed the youthful 
steeps of learning with such rapid strides, 


that Don Julio, fearing for her health, had 
taken the books from her and sent her 
back to the woods and her mud pies. But 
when she was six he began to teach her 
regularly, and during the hours of school 
peace reigned in Les Bois, for its agitat- 
ing mistress liked her books and was eager 
to learn. 

Don Julio sent every week to town for 
a new supply of story books; she read 
with great rapidity, and would look at 
none a second time. Much of the day 
was still passed out of doors, and when 
she was eight years old she was as fine a 
horsewoman and shot as there was in the 
county. She and her father took a long 
ride every day, a man following with guns 
and poles. They spent many pleasant 
hours in the hills, these two strange com- 
rades; for although she never gave him 
a voluntary kiss, she appeared to take 
pleasure in his society and to care for no 
other companion. 

One day he found her exploring the 
shelves in his library and forbade her at 
once to read any books but those he gave 
her. 

“You are not old enough to choose 
for yourself, yet,” he said. “ Bye-and- 
bye you shall read all, but not now.” 

“But I want to read them now,” she 
said, angrily. “I am tired of story 
books.” 

“You cannot, my love. There I am 
firm,” and he diverted’ her mind as 


-speedily as possible. 


The next day she disappeared. The 
house was turned upside down ; every cup- 
board was searched; the cellar, the attic 
were investigated by servants led by the 
distracted Micaela. No Heloise. The 
woods were beaten, the dogs taken out. 
Not even the customary shoe or flutter- 
ing cambric rag. Then Don Julio, frantic 
with terror, rode down into the valley 
and asked his neighbors to join him in 
the search. They responded at once, 
even Guadalupe Hathaway ordering her 
horse. 

“My private opinion is that the devil 
has got her,” she said to Jack Hopkins 
as they galloped through the woods call- 
ing “ Hel—o—ise!” at brief intervals. 

“He has not,” said Hopkins. “He 
knows that he can have her any time he 
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wants her and is in no hurry. We shall 
be inflicted for many a long day yet.” 
And then he improved the occasion to 
propose to Miss Hathaway. 

The country was scoured all the after- 
noon. The volunteers even rode down 
past the marshes to Ravenswood and en- 
quired if a small girl with very golden 
hair and a very red sash had been seen 
or heard of. She had not. When they 
had ridden as far as it was physically pos- 
sible Heloise could have walked, they 
persuaded Don Julio to return home and 
rest while they went over the ground 
again. As he entered his door he was 
greeted by melancholy head shakes and 
red eyelids, but he ascended to Micaela’s 
room, vaguely hoping that his truant 
daughter would have returned through a 
window and gone directly there for reno- 
vation. As he walked down the hall 
leading to the nursery he saw a tall 
clothes basket sway, then topple over. 
The lid came down and Heloise crawled 
out, preceded by a bulky something. 
Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes bright 
and expanded. Her father rushed for- 
ward and caught her in his arms and de- 
voured her with kisses. 

“My love! My angel!” he cried, 
finally. “Where—where— Have you 
been in that clothes basket all day?” 

“All day,” she said, triumphantly. 
“T’ve had a high old time!” Then 
she screwed up her eyes and pointed 
to the something lying at Don Julio’s 
feet and just in front of the basket. It 
was a large book, old, bound in rotting 
calf. Don Julio stooped and picked it 
up. It was not a printed volume but a 
written one. The leaves were of parch- 
ment‘and the ink very pale. On the back 
was inscribed in old-fashioned characters: 

“Noél de Rochefort. Her Life and 
Her Crime. By Her Kinsman, Henri de 
Rochefort. Written in the Year 1752.” 

“You have read this?” cried Don 
Julio in consternation. “ But how could 
you read this old French, this impossible 
handwriting ?” 

“T read it because I liked it; but my 
head did nearly bust. And I’m that 
hungry I could eat beans.” 

He carried her down to the dining-room 
and the delighted servants brought her 


every delicacy in the larder. Her father 
sent word to his neighbors in the valley 
that the lost was found; then, her appe- 
tite being somewhat appeased, he read 
her a little lecture. 

“My child,” he said in conclusion, 
“did not you know how anxious I was 
and that everybody in the house was 
looking for you, and all day?” 

“Yes; I heard Micaela cry, but the 
book was so interesting I couldn’t let 
up. And if I told where I was, you see, 
you would take it away, and perhaps | 
could not get it again—not for years, 
Once I thought I’d tell—all felt so bad- 
ly. Then I think—never mind. Bime 
by they will be all right and I have read 
the book. See?” 

“You little Jesuit,” said her father 
with a sigh. “ What am I to do with 
you? I wish your mother was alive. 


And I wish you had not read that story.” 


XI. 


THE day before her ninth birthday 
Heloise experienced what was probably 
her first spasm of filial sentiment: it 
occurred to her that she would like to 
give her father a Christmas present. A 
handsome one and a surprise ; but what? 
After much excogitation, rocking violent- 
ly on the limb of a tree the while to 
quicken her thinker, she made up her 
mind: she would shoot him a bear. She 
had never shot a bear nor even seen one, 
but she knew that they existed in plenty 
in the redwood forests of the coast range 
fifteen miles behind Les Bois. It would 
be a long ride and the bear might show 
fight, but she had a strong constitution 
and a dauntless soul. Her father should 
have the bear. And the coast was clear. 
He was in San Francisco that day and 
would not be home until six o’clock. It 
was now only eight in the morning, and 
she could easily go and return before 
night. 

She slipped from her perch and going 
to the house put on her habit without 
encountering Micaela, then went to the 
stable. 

“Saddle my pony, Carlos,” she said, 
with elaborate indifference. “ And is my 
rifle cleaned ?” 
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“Sj, sefiorita.” 

«Well, give it to me. 
shoot rabbits.” 

«You no want me go with you, sejfior- 
ita?” 

“No: I shall not be back until late. 
[am going to pay some calls.” 

“Si, seflorita.’ 

“JT read somewhere,” thought Heloise, 
as she mounted her pony, “that a really 
great mind never sticks at a lie when a 
great end is in view. No lie, no bear,” 
and she cantered away. 

It was a long up-hill ride over those 
fifteen miles. The day was sultry and 
singularly still; a faint haze hung over 
the mountains. She reached the red- 
woods early in the afternoon, following 
the only road there was, and keeping 
the tall sentinel-like trees always in sight. 
As she approached them she was greeted 
by a cool rush of air and the roar ofa 
mountain torrent. Although she did not 
feel the grandeur of those great, still, 
sombrous trees as she did during another 
visit and in a different mood, still she 
even then had a vague feeling that in en- 


I am going to 


tering that beautiful, gloomy forest, life 
had changed just a little. 

She saw no bear, and taking from her 
saddle bag the luncheon she had thought- 
fully provided, munched it while looking 


warily about. A deer leaped through 
the brush, but she gave him no _ heed; 
she had shot deer. A wild-cat sprang 
from the limb of a tree and darted up the 
trail, but she would not waste powder on 
him unless he attacked her. Once she 
thought she saw the gleam of a panther’s 
hide, but he was either timid or gorged, 
for he did not make himself known. 
What would have happened if a grizz- 
ly had appeared is too painful for the 
imagination to dwell upon. He would 
doubtless have made one large, luscious 
mouthful of Heloise, salted down the 
pony for future use, and this tale never 
would have been written. But a bear 
did appear or this chapter never would 
have been written. He was a small, 
brown bear with burrs in his fur and 
several squirrels in his inside. He came 
wandering down the trail, peaceable, 
somewhat drowsy, evidently on his way 
home. Heloise’s heart beat with delight, 


- ning! how am I going to get him home? 


but the pony’s did not. He snorted with 
terror, then began to buck. Heloise 
beat him, she also swore at him, then 
finding that he was unmanageable dis- 
mounted, and he plunged into the brush. 

Heloise stood still and levelled her 
rifle. She felt not the slightest tremor ; 
it is not too much to say that so far in 
her life, this strange child had never ex- 
perienced the sensation of fear. It 
seemed to be left out of her, together 
with certain other characteristics. 

The bear, as he caught sight of what 
he doubtless took to be a fairy, if he 
was an imaginative bear, advanced with 
surprise and disdain in his mien. It is 
probable that if he had been allowed to 
pass her he would have boxed her ear 
with his paw and walked on. But he 
was not allowed to pass her. A trigger 
was pulled, a bullet went crashing 
through one window of his skull, straight 
into his brain, and he was a dead bear. 

Then Heloise danced up and down 
with delight. Her shrill, uncanny little 
voice rang through the forest as she gave- 
expression to the exuberance of her 
spirits by means of her rich vocabulary 
of slang. 

“Jimminy creepers?” she shrieked. 
“Gollymaroo! Holy Moses! That was 
a dandy! That was adaisy! Geewhilli- 
kins! Put that in your pipe and smoke 
it, now that you’ve skipped the golden 
gutter, Mr. Bear—Thunder and light- 
9” 

For the first time this insuperable 
difficulty presented itself. She never 
could lift that mass to the pony’s shoul- 
ders, even did the pony permit, and it was 
not at all likely that he would. There 
was but one way out of the difficulty: she 
must stay by the bear until the alarmed 
household turned out and tracked her to 
the forest ; for to leave her trove to be 
eaten by wild-cats and panthers was not 
to be thought of. 

The pony, probably smelling the dif- 
ference between a dead bear and a living 
one, returned after a time and hung his 
head sheepishly as he entered the presence 
of his mistress. 

“You coward!” she cried, fiercely ; 
she always addressed brutes as if they 
possessed the intelligence of human be- 
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low-lived, contemptible 
white-livered dog! You son-of-a-gun! 
You booby! You nasty little brat! 
You horrid, hateful, mean thing! Take 
that!” and she mounted a stump and 
lashed him vigorously, he taking the ac- 
customed castigation with his usual forti- 
tude; he minded nothing but bear. 

After she had expended her wrath she 
took off the saddle and turned him loose 
to feed, then returned to gloat over her 
bear 

“He’s as dead as a door nail,” she 
said, gleefully. “As dead as a dead 
Chinaman, and there’s nothing deader 
than that.” 

The afternoon wore on and she began 
to wish they would come for her. She 
had not a stab of fear nor a premonition 
of evil, but she was growing bored and 
hungry. She became tired of contem- 
plating her bear and she assuredly could 
not eat him until he was cooked. She 
was glad it was a dry winter. To be 
soaking wet in a dark forest would not 
be agreeable. 

As evening fell it became apparent 
that others could smell dead bear as well 
as the pony. A large, green-eyed, be- 
whiskered wild-cat emerged from the 
brush and advanced, licking his chops. 
He was promptly dispatched and Heloise 
climbed upon her bear the better to pro- 
tect him. To saddle her pony and flee 
from danger never occurred to her. She 
would stand her ground and deliver that 
bear over as he had fallen. 

She heard the soft, cautious footfalls of 
other beasts, but the noise of her rifle, 
discharged at intervals, frightened them 
away. The forest grew vocal with the 
sounds of night; down by the rushing 
brook the frogs lifted their harsh, har- 
monious voices. She preferred frogs to 
birds and listened with pleasure. Mys- 
terious voices began to sigh through those 
lonely aisles, so seldom trodden by mor- 
tal foot. The spirits of the trees held 
converse together, the night wind wooed 
them. 

“Gollyrifferrusha!” sighed Heloise, 
“ this is lovely, but I am so hungry.” 

Suddenly she slid from the bear and 
stood, listening intently. She dropped to 
her knees and laid her ear to the ground. 


ings. “You 
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As she did so the beasts in the brush 
uttered discordant notes of alarm and 
fled as if pursued by forest fire. To the 
ear of Heloise came a low dull roar like 
that of imprisoned steam in caverns. |t 
grew louder and louder, swelling in yol- 
ume, fury and menace in its voice. Hel. 
oise stood up. 

* A shake,” she said, “and a good big 
one.” 

As she spoke the very heart of the 
mountain leaped under her ; the massive 
redwoods that defied the battling of the 
elements, rocked above the shaking earth, 
creaking horribly. The squirrels shrieked 
in the trees, and down the mountain 
crashed the shallow-rooted pines. The 
very air shuddered with the indescribable 
terror the earthquake induces. 

Five years before, when a raging storm 
had caught her in its embrace, Heloise 
had danced, either in defiance or sympa- 
thy. Again she danced, leaping back- 


ward and forward on a ledge below 
the bear, her hair lifted with the mo- 
her little feet spurning the angry 


tion, 
earth. 
“Noél! Noél!” she chanted. “Noél! 
Where art thou? In the hell which 
shakes the little earth, racing through its 
fires in search of thy soul? What art 
thou, Noél? And I? 1? What amI? 
Noél! Noel! Appear! Tell me whatit 
is I am here to find—to do?” 
It was thus that her father and=his 
vaqueros discovered her. They had 
passed through a terrible ordeal, but they 
would not turn back. Guided first by 
the pony’s hoof tracks, then by the dogs, 
and lastly by her shrill far-carrying 
voice, chanting in devilish accompani- 
ment to the convulsing world, they sud- 
denly looked upward and beheld her. 
The men crossed themselves. Don 
Julio uttered an exclamation of agony. 
As she saw them she made a graceful 
pirouette and ran downward. 
“Look!” she cried. “Look! I have 
killed a bear, I, myself. Do you hear? 
Papacito, it is for you—for Christmas. 
Gimme something to eat. I’m as hungry 
as—as—a bear—’ And as Don Julio 
lifted her in his arms her head fell heav- 
ily against his shoulder; she was sound 
asleep. 
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XII. 


Wuewn Heloise was twelve Don Julio 
married Mrs. Harding. That lady had 
wooed him faithfully for eight years, and 
at last he persuaded himself that Heloise 
must have a mother. The truth was, 
he yearned for a companion nearer his 
own age. His devotion to his daughter in- 
creased with the years, but between twelve 
and sixty-seven there is an ocean which 
the one does not cross until the other is 
dead and forgotten long agone. 

The older he grew the more he felt the 
need of a sensible comrade who knew life 
and care, and Mrs. Harding appeared to 
be all that he demanded : a placid, self- 
contained, domestic woman, capable of 
entertaining. She was, moreover, semi- 
intellectual, qualified to understand and 
sympathize with his literary tastes. He 
pictured himself reading aloud to her, 
or, better still, being read to. Heloise, it 
is unnecessary to state, absolutely declined 
this office. Last, but by no means least, 
he was growing a little infirm, and he 
wanted other care than that of the serv- 
ants. Altogether, the word wife began 
to ring musically in his imagination once 
more. 

That Mrs. Harding had six unmarried 
daughters troubled him not at all. They 
were pleasant girls, and, although older 
than Heloise, would be companions for 


her when she arrived at an age at which | 


disparity of years made less difference 
than it did now. And their example 
would be of great benefit to the little, un- 
manageable, slang-loving hoyden : he had 
hever seen girls of more excellent deport- 
ment; they were far more like French 
women than his own production. He 
would not admit it, even to himself, but 
Heloise was become too much for him. 
The wedding took place quietly in San 
Francisco, and, for good and _ sufficient 
reasons, Heloise was neither invited nor 
informe d of the contemplated step. When 
Don Julio and his wife and six daughters 
arrived at Les Bois the same afternoon, 
Heloise, much to the relief of all, was not 
to be seen. Don Julio showed his new 
family to their respective rooms, then 
Went to his library, and sent for Heloise. 
He was obliged to confess to himself that 
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he was very nervous; he felt like a crim- 
inal, about to appear at the bar of justice. 

“Have I done right?” he thought, 
taking refuge on the ethical plane that he 
might the better close his imagination to 
the prospective interview with his daugh- 
ter. “Have I done right to give her a 
mother who may not understand her, 
who may, perchance, antagonize her e 

At this moment Heloise entered the 
room and ran up to him and demanded 
the usual present. He took her on his 
knee, and hurriedly related what he had 
done. He stammered, and was not very 
explicit, but before he finished, Heloise 
flung herself upon him and beat him from 
head to foot with her small hot fists. 

“You bad—bad—bad—” She got no 
further, but threw herself down on the 
hearth-rug and shrieked, as she had done 
in her baby days. Her father brought 
forth a gold watch, but she flung it across 
the room. Finally, she stood up and beat 
him again, then sat down and regarded 
him loweringly. 

“Now, my angel,” said Don Julio, 
“you must be rez asonable. Mrs. Harding 
is an estimable woman, and will be your 
friend. It is understood that she will 
exercise no restraint over you whatever.” 
(Here Heloise snorted sardonically.) 
“She is simply another member of the 
family, not your stepmother. Why, the 
big house is so lonely I should think you 
would be glad to have those six lovely 
girls for companions——” 

“Six lovely galoots!” cried Heloise, 
furiously. “They look like the Goddess 
of Liberty on the four-bit pieces, with 
their long noses and their slick hair. 
And they use such good grammar! I 
hate them! And they never tear their 
clothes, and think slang and swear-words ’ 
are mortal sins. I wish I knew more——” 

“ Are those your only objections to the 
Miss Hardings?” 

Heloise searched rapidly about in her 
mind. “They can’t get married!” she 
said, triumphantly. 

“They do not wish to. 


They are wise, 
and wait until the right man comes.” 
“That is what mamma did,” said the 
child, pointedly. 
Don Julio’s face flushed. 


“True,” he 


said. “Now, we will not discuss the 
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question further. Give me a kiss, and 
promise to be a good little girl.” 

Heloise, taking no further notice of 
him, hunted up the wag@h and ran from 
the room. For several “days she strove, 
pointedly and aggressively and in vain, 
to have a quarrel with Mrs. Rochefort. 
She wished the championship declared at 
once. But her stepmother was an astute 
and patient dame. She had once been a 
school-mistress, and was possessed of an 
amount of self-control and finesse that 
was more than a match for the clever but 
undisciplined child. She treated Heloise 
as another guest under the same _ roof, 
and blunted every weapon aimed at her 
well-panoplied person. 

Heloise, baffled, turned her attention 
to the girls. That she scorned all their 
overtures need hardly be mentioned. 
They did all they could to conciliate her, 
and had each brought her a handsome 
present. The presents were divided be- 


tween the servants, and their attempts at 
conversation received with contumely. 
Finally, Heloise made up her mind 
that if she could do something to their 


hair she would feel better; it was so 
prim, so slippery. It took away her ap- 
petite, and filled her with unreasoning 
wrath. 

Of coarse she found her opportunity. 
It was the methodical and laudable habit 
of the six Miss Hardings to wash their 
heads every Monday morning between 
the hours of ten and eleven. On the 
Monday morning after their arrival, 
Heloise, prowling discontentedly about, 
discovered them sitting in a row on the 
“ast piazza, their long dark hair hanging 
over the railings th@ir eyes shaded, a book 
on each lap. Instantly her plan of action 
was formed. She ran into’ the butler’s 
pantry, lit a long taper, and, returning 
through the cellar, emerged just under 
the six depending manes. She drew the 
taper rapidly across each, and several 
times. 

The six Miss Hardings suddenly be- 
‘ame aware of a singular perfume _per- 
vading the morning. Before they real- 
ized its purport their heads were wreathed 
with hissing flames. They started to their 
feet with one wild, simultaneous shriek, 
their elegance of deportment and precis- 


ion of mein vanished. Don Julio ang 
Mrs. Rochefort, who, fortunately, were 
sitting in the room just beyond the long 
windows, rushed out and extinguished the 
flames before serious harm was done. 
As for Heloise she leaped up and down 
on the lawn, yelling like an Apache. 

Mrs. Rochefort surveyed her weeping 
daughters’ stubbled, smoking, ruined 
heads, and her patience gave way. She 
turned to her husband, who was strug. 
gling with a desire to laugh, and endeay- 
oring to look sympathetic and indignant, 

“ May I speak to her? ” she demanded, 

“Yes,” he said. “Do give her some 
motherly advice. It is simply the spirit 
of mischief; she had no idea of the dan- 
ger.” 

Mrs. Rochefort walked down the steps 
and out upon the lawn. She repressed a 
desire to shake the small demon who 
looked at her with snapping, defiant eyes, 
and said : 

“Are you aware that you are a very 
naughty girl?” 

“ What are you going to do about it?” 

What could she do? Mrs. Rochefort 
felt her impotence. She was too wise a 
woman to antagonize her husband, even 
if forbearance cost her daughters their 
very eyelashes. 

“T merely wish to point out to you the 
error of your ways, my child. Do you 
know that you might have killed my 
daughters ?” 

“Well, what are you keeping them 
for?” 

“What am I keeping them for?” 

“Yes. All women are born but to 
marry and have children, and yours are 
no good in that line. Ellen is the young- 
est, and she is twenty-five. Nobody'll 
ever have ’em, so I shouldn’t think you'd 
mind getting rid of ’em some other way.” 

“You littlk——-__ Have you no concep- 
tion of maternal affection? Cannot you 
understand that I love my daughters and 
am delighted to keep them with me?” 

“ Poppycock !” and Heloise walked off. 

“That child is hopelessly—Califor- 
nian,” said Mrs. Rochefort that evening 
to her daughters, selecting the most scath- 
ing adjective she could think of. “The 
very most exaggerated specimen I have 
seen out here. Her slang, her method of 
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expressing herself are appalling. And 
her father a man of such elegance! I 
do not think he could be uncourteous or 
coarse if he tried. And it is said that the 
mother was the same. But it is this 
dreadful, lawless country. There is some- 
thing in the very atmosphere that is de- 
moralizing to certain people, and it is no 
wonder that it makes savages of the chil- 
dren born here. Thank heaven, my dar- 
lings, my poor, disfigured, insulted dar- 
lings, that you were all born in Boston. 
But I must, I must bring that terrible 
child into subjection, both for her own 
good and our peace.” 

~ But she made only one more attempt. 
One day, after a particularly aggravating 
escapade of Heloise’s (she had put blue 
mass in the coffee and made the whole 
family sick as they were about to start for 
a picnic), Mrs. Rochefort lost her patience 
altogether, and stamped her foot, and told 
Heloise that she would give her to under- 
stand that she had got to mind, and she 
might as well get used to the idea at once. 
Whereupon Heloise opened fire and swore 
at her. She poured forth all the shock- 


ing oaths her quick ear had caught and 
her retentive memory had harbored. She 
strung them into one, without comma and 
without period, and there appeared to be 


noend. The Miss Hardings—who were 
feeling extremely low, as it was—broke 
down and wept profusely. Mrs. Roche- 
fort clapped her hands to her ears and 


ran down the hall and locked herself in ‘ 


her room. Heloise followed, raising her 
voice, and finally went down on her knees 
and shouted through the key-hole. 

After that there was an armed truce. 
It came to be understood that if Heloise 
would not swear she should not be inter- 
fered with. There was an occasional 
sudden rupture of the contract, but on 
the whole the two factions—Mrs. Roche- 
fort and her six daughters on one side of 
the field, and Heloise alone but valiant 
on the other—got along better than might 
have been expected. Heloise was fond 
of solitude ; she even preferred it to war ; 
and her solitude was never invaded. 

Mrs. Rochefort became a social power 
in the county. Don Julio would not 
spend the winters in San Francisco, much 
to her seeret sorrow; but neither would 


the landholders of the valley, and she 
had many to attend the lavish entertain- 
ments Don Julio permitted her to give. 
She entered with all her politic heart and 
soul into her husband’s hobby, and Christ- 
mas at Les Bois became famous in the 
land. On Christmas Eve he would have 
nothing but his créche—prepared only by 
himself and Heloise, who, strangely 
enough, was pleased to approve of this 
yearly event—but on the following night 
people drove from San Francisco and San 
José to attend the great ball Mrs. Roche- 
fort always gave. 

When Heloise was fourteen she con- 
ceived an aversion to the lawns and gar- 
dens about the house, and ordered her 
father to dig them up and let them 
return to the condition which nature 
had designed. They spoilt her beautiful 
wild woods, and if they were not banished 
she would go and live ina cave. Mrs. 
Rochefort and her daughters protested 
loudly. Don Julio expostulated ; but he 
was still the slave of his worshipped child, 
and when she persisted he let her have 
her way. She graciously allowed the 
girls to have a croquet ground outside of 
the wood; and after a time she forced 
them to acknowledge that it was very ro- 
mantic to live in the midst of an uncul- 
tivated forest. 

The household, on the whole, was a 
cheerful one. Don Julio found in his wife 
something of what he had hoped for, cer- 
tainly a most solicitous care and attention. 
She was, moreover, an admirable house- 
keeper, and tempted his appetite with 
many a delicacy prepared by her own 
hands. She also read aloud to him, and 
Don Julio concluded that perhaps old 
age would not be as sad as he had antici- 
pated. 


XIII. 


ArteER Heloise entered her sixteenth 
year Don Julio discovered that he would 
need no other mental companion than 
that brilliant, restless mind. He had 
some time since given her the keys of his 
book-cases, and she read what she listed. 
She discarded story books altogether 
after reading the thrilling tale of her 
ancestress, and her next excursion was 
into Shakespeare, which she read three 
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times in succession. Two long shelves in 
the library were devoted to the legendary 
lore of Brittany, and these volumes she 
read with avidity. Tales of the will-o’- 
the-wisp and the wehr-wolf, of witches and 


kelpies were particularly fascinating to - 


Then she went through the French 
but on the whole preferred the 


her. 
classics, 
English. 

She read and assimilated with aston- 
ishing rapidity, and argued each work in 
turn with her delighted but perplexed 
father. She learned to play on the organ, 
but would have none of the piano, de- 
claring that it had no soul. She scorned 
the art of painting; its approximation to 
nature was too remote, even at best, to 
satisfy her. Sculpture she had more tol- 
eration for, but would permit none in 
the woods—Mrs. Rochefort would have 
bought plaster casts of famous ghosts by 
the gross—declaring that it would make 
them look like a cemetery. 

Her father thought it odd that she 
evinced no sign of creative power, and 
asked her one day if she never felt the 


impulse to write. She said yes, but could 


think of nothing better than Shakespeare, 
and would do no less. 

Her application to the library, and the 
long daily rides and rambles she con- 
tinued to take, somewhat subdued her 
unruly spirit and gave her less time ” 
the concoction of pranks. She had : 
fashion, however, of rising suddenly in 
the middle of the night, ordering her 
horse saddled and dashing down into the 
valley, the clatter of hoofs awakening the 
sleepers. She came to be known as “ Mad 
Heloise Rochefort,’ and as her neigh- 
bors rarely had the opportunity to speak 
with her, their imaginations were propor- 
tionately active. She gave little thought 
to dress, although she would wear no 
color but red. 


XIV. 


Suorv.y after her sixteenth birthday 
her father took her to Europe. Mrs. 
Rochefort and her daughters decided to 
remain at home and do Europe at a later 
period. The elder lady pleaded indis- 
position, but the truth was that even her 
dauntless spirit quailed before the pros- 
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pect of a year’s travel with her erratic 
stepdaughter. Her husband told her to 
take a kouse in San Francisco and enter. 
tain to her ambition’s content. 

Don Julio was quite willing that 
Heloise should make out her own route, 
and they rambled along the historical 
by-ways of Europe. They were a strange 
party: the old man and his young 
daughter, with her perfect face and her 
extremely naughty manners; Carlota, 
large and square, black-eyed and snub- 
nosed, who was not permitted to wear a 
hat, but was picturesquely draped in a 
flaring yellow reboso; Faun, now a well- 
grown lad, also in his national costume 
and pig-tail, who did duty as body sery- 
ant to Don Julio. It need hardly be 
stated that they were much stared at and 
commented upon. It was before the era 
of newspaper personalities, but wherever 
they went they found their fame had 
preceded them. 

Don Julio presented himself at none of 
the legations, knowing that Heloise could 
not be relied upon to behave herself in 
society, although her beauty would un- 
questionably have made her the comet of 
the moment. But she never suggested it, 
and, indeed, seemed to care to make no 
acquaintances. She was apparently con- 
tent with her father’s society, although 
she remained as deaf as ever to all his 
little overtures of affection. 

Inevitably, men fell in love with her. 
She had just the dazzling, dashing, evasive 
order of beauty to capture the wayward 
fancy of man. She quickly developed 
the latent instinct of coquetry and de 
voted more attention to the brilliant red, 
and dead white and black frocks she in- 
variably wore, but apparently had no 
more need of love than of parental affec- 
tion. As for love, indeed, she appeared 
never to have given it a thought : she did 
not even care for novels; and sentimental 
poetry had her unequivocal contempt. 
As far as those about her could discern 
she had no curiosity whatever regarding 
those mysteries which dominate the youth- 
ful feminine mind, nor did it seem as if 
she ever would demand the rights of her 
sex. But who can read the heart of a 
woman when she nor time has explored 
its depths? 
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«[ do not believe that you are human 
at all,” said a young American woman 
to her one evening as they were leaning 
over a railing, looking down upon Lu- 
eerne. She was a very beautiful and 
clever woman and Heloise had taken a 
capricious fancy to her. Her name was 
Mrs. Carruthers and Don Julio had 
known her husband. She, too, appeared 
to be dawdling about Europe—her home 
was in Paris—and had joined, tempo- 
rarily, the Rochefort party. 

« No,” she continued, “I do not believe 
that you are made quite like the rest of 
us. You seem to me to be an incarnated 
impulse, and if you don’t commit one of 
the great crimes of your century it will 
be because the essential conditions are 
wanting. You are born for something, I 
wonder what. You would hardly be 


the heroine of a revolution, because you 
have no convictions, and yet your cour- 
age is absolute. When we seemed yester- 
day to have one chance in ten thousand 
for our lives you did not blanch.” 

“You did not, either.” 


“My courage is of another quality— 
that of utter indifference to life. When 
you have the tedium vite in its most 
incurable form you are not likely to 
quake before a sure and speedy end to it.” 

Heloise was interested at once; she 
had found a living book. “Why have 
you the tedium vite? You are young— 
only thirty-four, no? You are beauti- 
ful and have wealth and position, and 
old Mrs. Thomas said yesterday that you 
had many admirers and she guessed 
you amused yourself as a good many 
others do under the Empire. What did 
she mean?” 

Mrs. Carruthers laughed. “That I 
am a philosopher, I suppose, and having 
been denied life make the most of ex- 
istence; having discovered that happi- 


ness is not, drink long and frequently of 


the draught of enjoyment, which is.” 

“Were you ever very much in love?” 
asked Heloise, astutely. 

-_ ; 

“What was it like?” 

“What a question to ask. You have 
more mental curiosity than anyone I ever 
saw.” 

“Did it hurt?” 


“Yes, it did.” 

“ And it hurts yet.” 

Mrs. Carruthers made no reply. 

“ Would you rather never have had it 
so bad?” 

“ How irreverent you are. That will 
always be a question. If you want to 
know the truth, the agony never dies, 
neither does the faint elusive sweetness 
that no poet has ever yet captured and 
embalmed in words. The two character- 
istics make up nine-tenths of what is 
known of love.” 

“You talk as if it were a pill,” said 
Heloise. “I hope I'll never swallow it. 
Is it worse than physical suffering?” 

“ Infinitely.” 

“Now, you’re talking through your 
hat.” 

“T’m what ?—Oh, you littk———”._ Her 
words ended with a sudden shriek. 
Heloise had pinched the inner part of 
her upper arm. 

“ Now does love hurt like that?” asked 
Heloise, speculatively. “Did you ever 
scream when your heart was breaking? ” 

“Never! I have too much self-re- 
spect.” 

“But you shrieked just now. You 
couldn’t help yourself; so it must have 
hurt worse.” 

Mrs. Carruthers laughed. “I can only 
say that the pain is different,” she said. 
“Tt attacks another set of nerves.” 

“Where is he?” asked Heloise, irrele- 
rantly. 

“T don’t know.” * 

“Would you give up your high estate, 
as they call it, and live with him in a 
wilderness ?”’ 

“ Yes—gladly.” 

“Go to grass,” said Heloise, but she 
meditated much upon the new glimpse 
into human nature afforded her; and 
the philosophy she imbibed during the 
month she travelled with Mrs. Car- 
ruthers matured her mind more than 
her books had done. But externally 
she remained the same, a spoilt child, 
who preferred slang to the good English 
she well knew how to use. 

“Tt is part of your individuality ; keep 
it,” said Mrs. Carruthers. ‘“ Make your- 
self the fashion, then do as you please. 
The world is a snob at heart, and, more- 
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over, loves what it denounces, for in de- 
nouncing it forgets to be bored. I cannot 
imagine anything more interesting than 
your career will be, if you choose to have 
one.” 

“T choose,” said Heloise. 


XV. 

Don Juxro had left California with 
the fixed intention to spend the following 
Christmas at his ancestral home. It was 
the only plan he made and to it Heloise 
made no protest, not even to sustain her 
principles. She was curious to see the old 
chateau, proud that she possessed a gene- 
alogical tree ; above all she had her plans 
regarding her bloodthirsty ancestress. If 
the Hardings had accompanied Don Julio 
and Heloise to Europe, it is doubtful if 
they would have been permitted to visit 
the Chateau Rochefort. 

The American had left the chateau at 
the end of three years, and Don Julio 
had never re-leased it. He had long 
since put an agent in possession whose 
business it was to keep it in repair. But 
much as he loved the place and longed 
to see it once more, he had no desire to 
make it his abode again. When Cali- 
fornia has bitten the blood it is a disease 
from which few recover. 

They arrived at Rochefort a week be- 
fore Christmas. The skies were leaden, 
the woods were naked and stark. The 
great desolate moors were covered with 
snow; the huge monolithic monuments 
rose black and abrupt from the white 
surface. The ocean, beaten by furious 
winds, dashed ragingly against the bat- 
tered cliffs. On the horizon was the 
dark outline of a forest. 

The chateau, white, unadorned, ram- 
bling, ugly, stood alone in the middle of 
the park, not a tree within a hundred 
yards, 

Heloise elevated her nose as they drove 
to the entrance. “It is not to be com- 
pared with Les Bois,” she said. “It looks 
like an old barrack.” 

“Tt does look bleak and inhospitable,” 
admitted her father. But he had a 
Frenchman’s heart and he was rejoiced 
to see his birthplace again. “Twenty- 
eight years!” he murmured, “'Twenty- 
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eight years!” and he thought on many 
things. ; 

“Looka like is very cold,” said Car. 
lota, disapprovingly. “I hear the French 
peoples have plenty rheumatismo.” 

The chateau was as comfortable within 
as fires could make it. But Heloise 
stamped her foot in the big salon and 
said it gave her the horrors. It certainly 
was not cheerful, the long, high room with 
its drab satin window shades drawn up in 
the middle and at each side, the small and 
infrequent pieces of furniture covered 
with moth-eaten damask, the faded car- 
pet, the ancient spinet, about which the 
ghost of some fair woman should have 
hovered, the heavy, depressed looking 
arras. Don Julio regarded his daughter 
and wondered if any of the mirrors told 
her what a delightful object of decoration 
she was in that musty old room. Her tall, 


‘slight figure was enveloped in a black 


velvet travelling cloak heavily trimmed 
with sable. The hood had fallen back- 
ward from the admirably poised head, 
and loose vividly-golden locks drifted 
over the sombre frame. Her dark 
blue eyes might have had stars in 
them, so luminous were they and so cold. 
Her skin and throat and teeth were 
strong and white. Her mouth, when 
closed, looked like a waving line of fire. 
The nose, tip-tilted, was a contradiction, 
but cheek and chin were perfect of 
mould. 

“ She is beautiful—a poem,” he thought. 
“If I can only live to see her married.” 
And then he smiled and felt a sudden 
pang of sympathy for him who should 
undertake her. 


“Where are the rooms they all had 


their throats cut in?” she asked the 
housekeeper, as she was being conducted 
upstairs to her own room. 

“ But, Mademoiselle,” exclaimed the 
woman, “I do not know in what rooms 
those terrible murders took place. That 
was two hundred years ago. I think no 
one knows.” 

“Hang it!” 

“What did mademoiselle say ?” 

“You would not understand, my good 
Anne. Is this mine? God of my soul! 
as the Spanish say.” 
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The woman had ushered her into a 
large room with a low ceiling and a bed 
so high that it should have had a ladder 
peside it. In one corner was a dressing 
table draped with faded pink and blue 
silk, and there were several small gilt 
chairs upholstered in the same delicate 
colors of Madame Pompadour. The bed 
was also of gilt, with canopy and coverlet 
of rich dull silk. 

“Well, it is pretty—and—and—his- 
torical,” admitted Heloise. 

The woman opened two other doors. 
“M. le Comte’s room and your maid’s,” 
she said. “I thought you would not like 
to sleep alone in the old house.” 

“That's all you know about me,’ 
Heloise. 

She dismissed the puzzled housekeeper, 
and her father coming in shortly after, 
she commanded him to seat himself on 
one of the fragile chairs while she specu- 
lated upon the previous occupants of the 
room. 

“Tt was furnished for a beauty—a 
bride,” she announced, throwing off her 


’ said 


furs and sitting down on the other side 


of the hearth. “ Perhaps she was not a 
real beauty, as you say your family were 
not often gifted that way, but she was 
young and fresh and her husband thought 
she was a stunner. But she was probably 
like this furniture, just pretty, no more, 
and that prim and conventional it would 
make Californian eyes ache to look at 
her. 
her and went and made love to some 
other woman, while poor little Marie— 
her name was Marie, of course—soaked 
the embroidered pillow-cases with her 
tears ! x 

“My child!” exclaimed her father. 
“What do you know of such things?” 

“IT know everything; don’t interrupt. 
Bime by she had a baby, then another 
and another, and forgot to be jealous, so 
taken up was she with the brats and the 
linen closet. After a time she moved out 
of this room; it was now too fine for the 
matron with the lines about her mouth 
and the tabletsin her head. Where were 
they all murdered in ?” 

“ Where ?—How you do rattle on.” 

“Where was Noél’s room? That is 
what I want to know.” 


And bime by he got dead tired of 


“T don’t know. Tradition says it is 
walled up. No one knows where it is.” 

Heloise sprang to her feet and clapped 
her hands and danced about the room. 
“T will find it! I will find it!” she cried. 
“Walled up? Nothing could be so de- 
lightful. How glad I am that I am 
here. It was like entering a mausoleum 
to come into this house. I will have an 
adventure—I am a Californian, remem- 
ber, a Californian and a Rochefort.” 

“T am afraid your adventures will fall 
as flat as Catherine’s in Northanger Ab- 
bey,” said Don Julio, “and I am sure I 
hope they will.” 

“T abominate Jane Austen and nothing 
possibly could happen to me that hap- 
pened to any of her paper dolls.” 

That night when, with the assistance 
of a chair and Carlota, she had climbed 
into her ancestral bed, she felt as if she 
were in a niche of the family vault ; then 
reflected that berths at sea were some- 
times as lofty, and fell asleep with never 
a ghost to waken her. 


XVI. 

THE next morning she rode, accom- 
panied by a groom, over the white moors 
with their strange ruined monuments of 
a forgotten race, their gloomy water- 
courses; through the glittering woods, 
then along the cliffs, into whose caves the 
ocean rushed with its eternal baffled roar. 
It was all dear and grateful to her pagan 
soul. ; 

In the afternoon she left her father 
safely closeted with his agent and started 
on a tour of inspection over the chateau. 
She was on fire for adventure. “If I 
could only see her,” she thought ; “only 
have a blood-curdling experience ; some- 
thing that would be like living in an old 
book. And this is just the place for it. 
I will have one.” 

Aside from her own strange person- 
ality, she had the wild, heroic spirit of 
California in her; the reckless indiffer- 
ence to life and consequences character- 
istic of a country where men were fight- 
ing hand to hand with nature. The same 
callousness to danger which had sent her 
aione into a forest to face and feil a bear 
drove her prowling about the old chateau, 
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over which the cloud of murder still hung 
sombrely. 

The building had been spared by the 
French Revolution: the reigning count 
had been deeply loved by his peasantry. 
It was in excellent preservation, despite 
the fact that until the last decade there 
had been little money in the family for 
several generations. True, the furniture 
was moth, occasionally rat-eaten, but the 
woodwork and walls were either restored 
or undecayed. 

For several days Heloise found little 
to satisfy anything beyond feminine curi- 
osity. Most of the rooms had been re- 
furnished during the reigns of Lous XV. 
and XVI., but what had once been gay 
or grand was now stiff, uncomfortable 
and faded. In one large bedroom, 
which, she was informed, had heen occu- 
pied several times by royalty, she found 
a chest, and in the chest many treasures : 
gowns of by-gone days, little slippers and 
priceless laces. 

She tried them on before the glass into 
which queens, perchance, had smirked, 
queens whose pretty, empty skulls were 
grinning in their marbles, or had been 
ground to powder beneath the heels of a 
shrieking mob, and was pleased to ob- 
serve that she had had an ancestress who 
had been run through the mould reserved 
for her. 

“T’ll wear them in California and as- 
tonish the natives,” she thought, as she 
sat down on the floor beside the bed in 
which royalty had lain and pulled on a 
pair of silk stockings. The slippers also 
fitted her little feet and for the time be- 
ing she was almost as delighted as if she 
had found a ghost. 

But after she had tried on all the 
clothes several times she wearied of their 
charms and ordered them packed. She 
yearned for her experience and returned 
to the quest. On the third day she was 
in the park walking around the big 
rambling pile, whose plan she could not 
follow within, when, in an angle, she came 
upon a little lake half choked with reeds 
and lapping a wing which she was sure 
she had not investigated. The windows 
were covered with iron shutters, and she 
had opened every shutter in every room 
she had explored. Moreover, there was 
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an “air” about those carious exfoliating 
walls. She danced up and down on the 
edge of the lake. 

“That is it! That is it!” she cried 
aloud. “There is murder in its very 
mien. It looks like the sarcophagus of 
horrid memories.” 

She ran into the house and sought the 
old butler, who had been born and 
brought up in the chateau and never de- 
serted it, even in the days when his wages 
were not paid. 

“Tell me, Jacques,” she commanded, 
“tell me how to get to the deserted wing, 
Where is it from the inside? How did 
I never come upon a door leading to it?” 

Jacques, who was cleaning _ silver, 
paused and looked admiringly at the ra- 
diant vision which had burst upon hin, 
although an odd expression crossed his 
face as he did so. 

“The old wing, Mademoiselle!” he 
stammered. “ What do you mean?” 

“Oh, you know well enough what I 
mean. The wing overhanging the lake— 
where all the murders were committed. 
Take me there at once and open the 
blinds.” 

“ But, Mademoiselle, no one ever goes 
there. No one has slept there for genera- 
tions—since—except 4 

“Since the murders were committed. 
Except whom?” 

“M. le Duc de Méhérault slept there 
twice, Mademoiselle.” 

“ Did he see anything?” 

“T do not know, Mademoiselle.” 

“You do. Who is the Due de Méhé- 
rault? Oh, yes, I know. I don’t care 
anything about him. I want to go and 
see for myself. Take me there at once, 
at once!” 

The servants had received orders from 
Don Julio to obey the lightest mandate 
of their young mistress and there was 
nothing to do but comply. Jacques set 
his lips, shrugged his shoulders, and said 
“Very well, Mademoiselle, but L myself, 
do not like to go to that wing. ‘Tt is 
never well to defy the devil ” he broke 
off with a sharp exclamation. Heloise 
had given her shrill, weird laugh. 

“What is the matter with you?” she 
cried, “and why do you always look at 
me so strangely? J am not a ghost. 
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You can bet your life on that ;” but as 
the last remark was necessarily delivered 
in English, Jacques was not reassured, 
and unwillingly led the way. 

They traversed the main hall, then 
a long line of rooms, and in the last, 
Jacques pushed aside the arras and dis- 
covered a door. It was not locked, but 
it opened protestingly on its cankered 
hinges and a wave of heavy musty air 
rushed out. The gloom beyond was atra- 
mentous. Jacques turned, hoping that 
his mistress would be properly terrified, 
but her eyes were glittering with excite- 
ment, a red spot burned on either cheek. 

“Go in and open the windows,” she 
said, imperiously, “so that I can see.” 

Jacques, greatly loath, and muttering 
“Nom de Dieu! Nom de Dieu!” did 
as he was bidden, stumbling over the 
furniture; but he reached the windows 
and after a protracted struggle succeeded 
in opening them and the iron blinds 
beyond. 

The room was a large one and had 
evidently been used as asalon. It was 


full of heavy furniture, massively carved ; 


a great stone chimney-piece ran across 
one end of the room. Rags of arras hung 
on the walls; a few MSS. volumes, which 
crackled at the touch, lay on a table. 
Heloise examined all with absorbing in- 
terest, but noted that she experienced no 
sense of recognition, of familiarity. 

“That theory is disposed of,” she 
thought, “I’m no reincarnation.” 

Jacques opened another door, other 
windows, and she found herself in a great 
dining room. The walls were panelled 
to the top and black with age; the lofty 
ceiling was crossed and recrossed with 
heavy beams. Over the huge fire-place 
was a boar’s head, a giant of his kind. 
In the middle of the room was a table 
of solid oak, and about it chairs were 
ranged—as if awaiting the next coming 
of the murdered Rocheforts. 

“They all sat in these chairs,” I sup- 
pose,” exclaimed Heloise, drawing her 
hand along the tops, as she walked about 
the table. “They look as if they had 
not been moved since they were placed 
for the breakfast which was never to be 
eaten.” 

“That Mademoiselle. 


is the story, 


They say that when the count came 
back—you know, he swore he would 
never enter the chateau while she lived 
and so was spared—he built the new part 
and never would enter the old. In fact, 
he did not live here much at all, but 
died in England shortly after. His son 
did not mind the murders, however, and 
came here with his family, although he 
would not open this part of the chateau, 
either; and the Rocheforts have lived 
here ever since—that is, in the other part. 
Sometimes, I believe, they have said they 
would pull this part down, and I’m sure 
I don’t know why they haven’t.” 

“It was reserved for me. But I don’t 
care anything about this; take me up- 
stairs to the bedrooms.” 

Jacques suppressed a shudder and led 
the way out into a hall, vast, tenebrious, 
the air heavy with mould. 

“Tt was here,” he said, in the hope of 
a speedy return, “that they were all laid 
out awaiting burial. And it was through 
here that she was carried, with her hands 
bound, on her way to the gallows to have 
her head fall beneath the sword as a 
just punishment for her crimes.” 

“Of course everything goes through 
the hall,” said Heloise, practically, “and 
I suppose they were laid out in a row— 
there—on that immense table, under 
which they had rolled many a night. 
As for her—” she raised her voice sud- 
denly, “Noél! Noél!” she called, in 
light, high notes, “ Appear! Appear!” 

“Oh, don’t, Mademoiselle, don’t,” ex- 
claimed the old bufler, turning to flee. 
“You freeze my very heart’s blood. I 
don’t believe you are human at all.” 

Heloise caught him firmly by the arm. 
“No you don’t,” she said. “You are an 
old goose. Come up those stairs and 
open the windows. Then you can get 
out as soon as you like. I’m human 
enough. Ill wash. No lead would go 
through me without leaving a track. I’m 
Californian to my back bone, but—I’m a 
Rochefort, too.” 

She dragged him up the wide stair, 
down which the murdered Rocheforts 
had been carried—“ head first probably,” 
she remarked to the already frozen 
Jacques—and entered another large hall- 
way lined with many doors. 
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“The bedrooms were on this side—the 
side of the lake,” he announced. 

“Let us begin at the beginning,” com- 
manded his mistress, and they walked to 
the end of the hall and opened a door. 
Again they were greeted by a rush of 
damp, heavy air, and Jacques shivered 
from head to foot. 

“Don’t make me go in, Mademoiselle, 
don’t,” he pleaded. 

“Would you make me open the win- 
dows?” cried Heloise. “ Me, while you 
stood and twirled your thumbs? What 
would my father say?” 

“ But don’t go any further, Mademoi- 


”” 


b 


se]]e—— 

“I’m going to stay here this whole 
afternoon ; and the moment the windows 
are open you can go. Here—take this,” 
and she produced her purse and gave 
him three napoleons. And between cu- 


pidity and the habit of obedience Jacques 
succumbed. 

He entered the room on tip-toe, as 
if fearful of disturbing resentful ghosts, 
and managed in spite of his trembling 
fingers to open window and_ shutters. 


The cold grey light of a wiatry afternoon 
drifted unwillingly in and showed the 
big, hearse-like bed, hung with curtains 
worn thin and featureless by time; the 
cumbrous ugly chairs and chests. About 
all clung an indescribable atmosphere of 
erime and horror. 

Heloise parted the curtains of the bed 
and peered within; the mattress and 
pillows had been removed and there were 
no blood stains anywhere. The beds 
were as hollow as the skeletons of the 
dead. 

Driven by Heloise, Jacques went from 
room to room, opening the windows, then 
at the word of release ran muttering and 
clattering down the stairs. 

“He is on the verge of idioby, poor 
thing,” thought Heloise. “Strange that 
the ignorant mind should have imagina- 
tion enough to be superstitious.” 

She wandered up and down the long 
line of rooms, peering into armoires, rum- 
maging drawers, as delighted as a child 
with its first story of hobgoblins. She 
crept on tip-toe to each bed, parted the 
curtains and drew an imaginary knife 
across an imaginary throat, then uttered 
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a little gurgling sound, an imperfect sim. 
ulation of the death-rattle. She wiped 
the dust of two hundred years from the 
mirrors and made faces at her own fair 
image. She looked the personification of 
light and life and eternal youth, an jp. 
congruity in those haunted rooms. She 
leaned out of the rotting casement and 
stared down upon the dark waters of the 
lake. The slime oozed thickly between 
the reeds, a faint disagreeable odor arose 
from its surface. 

“It’s a wonder they didn’t all die of 
malaria before they were murdered,” she 
thought ; then fell to imagining the lake’s 
unwritten history. She saw phantom 
boats pushing their way through the 
rushes, political refugees, cowering, even 
in the darkness of the night; guilty 
lovers come to scale the wall. She re 
called a story of Balzac’s, the hero of 
which, from all deductions, must have 
been forced to ask his lady-love to receive 
him in the dark, and wondered if be- 
tween these thick walls a skeleton stood 
upright. This reminded her of the 
walled-up door and she started at once in 
search of it. As she did so she heard 
footsteps, and turning beheld her father 
advancing, pale with anxiety. 

“ Heloise!” he exclaimed. “ My love, 
what brought you to this terrible place? 
How did you discover it?” 

“Did you think I wouldn’t? I’m so 
glad you’ve come. You shall help me 
look for her door.” 

“Have you no fear?” 
her wonderingly. 

She gave her metallic laugh, which 
echoed disagreeably. 

“I? Did you ever know me to be 
afraid of anything?” 

“T never did. I wish you were more 
like other women.” 

“IT don’t. Come, papacito, we will go 
and look for Noél. Where did they 
bury her?” 

“T do not know. No one knows.” 

“Perhaps they dumped her in the 
lake?” 

“ Perhaps they did.” 

“What I want is her room. 
think of being in her room.” 

“ You little ghoul!” 

“Tt must-have been down here, at the 


He regarded 


Just 
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very end; because on that side is the 
hall, and on that and in front is the park. 
There are no windows in this end; it 
must have been here.” 

They had reached the room at the foot 
of the line and she flung aside the arras, 
which dropped to the floor at her touch ; 
but the wall was panelled to the ceiling 
and bore no evidence of an erst-while door. 

Heloise stamped her foot impatiently. 
«] will find that door,” she cried. 

“| think, if I am not mistaken,” said 
Don Julio, “that her room was torn 
down at once.” 

“You are a Jesuit, papacito mio. I 
have read every line of that book twenty 
times and such a thing is not hinted at. 
But of course the door would not be 
here—what am I thinking of? She en- 
tered by means of a sliding panel. Her 
door must have opened upon the hall. 
Come.” 

She dragged her father into the hall, 
but it was very dark, and although the 
window was open it was covered with ivy 
and gave little light. She ascertained, 


’ 


however, that there was a long space be- 


tween the door from which she had just 
emerged, to the end of the hall. 

“It is behind there!” she cried, point- 
ing with her finger to the blank wall. 
“ All that was not built for nothing, and 
there is no door.” 

She passed her hands along the wall, 
but could discover no unevenness in the 
surface. The work—if work there had 
been—left nothing to be desired by any 
one but Heloise. 

She struck her hands together with 
impatience. 

“But I'll find it,” she cried, “I'll find 
it. I'll go and take a ride now, for it’s 
going to snow, and I want a ride first, 
but—just you wait,” and she thumped 
viciously on the wall, which being thick, 
gave back no hollow rumble. 

“My love,” said her father, “I don’t 
think there is any room there; I think 
this is only an angle of the building. 9 

“That’s easy enough to find out.” She 
ran to the window of the room she had 
just left and pinned her handkerchief to 
the outer sill. 

“ Heloise!’ exclaimed Don Julio, in 
despair, “won’t you promise me, my 


darling, that won’t come here 


again?” 

“No, papacito mio, I will not. Why, 
what are you afraid of?” she demanded, 
scornfully. “Is anyone living here who 
would hurt me?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“ And do you believe in ghosts?” 

“Ne.” 

“ Well, then I really cannot see why 
you should object to my coming here.” 

And down the broad stair and through 
the hall of morgue-like memories, through 
the cavernous room where her murdered 
ancestors had talked over the little 
events of their day as they gathered 
about the family hearth-stone, she danced 
by her perturbed father’s side; then or- 
dered her horse, and a quarter of an hour 
later ascertained to her satisfaction that 
there was no angle to the old wing: her 
handkerchief fluttered from a window 
which was third from the last, and the 
iron shutters of the two beyond were 
closed. 


you 


XVII. 


Day after day she returned to the de- 
serted wing, half expecting each time she 
drew aside the rotting curtains of the 
beds, to find a sheeted corpse within. 
But she came upon nothing more alarm- 
ing than rats, that scuttled away at 
sight of her. She thumped all over the 
panels, but without result; the secret 
was dead two hundred years ago. 

The sun, after threatening storms, 
came out and flooded the rest of the 
house, making it look inhabited and hos 
pitable once more; but from the long 
narrow windows of these tomb-like rooms 
it seemed to hold itself sullenly aloof. 
The place belonged to the dead and the 
day would have none of it. 

The morning before Christmas she was 
in the room next the one which she was 
convinced had belonged to the famous 
Noél, and had pounded the panels for 
the hundredth time, even mounting a 
chair to reach the upper ones. She was 
extremely cross. In fact, it must be re- 
corded that she ran about the room 
beating the heavy stolid furniture in her 
rage, and even that she swore, and round- 
ly—the old admixture of Spanish and 
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English, for she was more than usually 
childish in her wrath to-day. The 
father’s spoiled darling wanted her first 
withholden moon. 

Suddenly she stopped short. She 
thought she heard a faint derisive laugh. 
Her eyes expanded; the laugh was 
strangely like her own, a high, childish, 
shallow treble, though unsubstantial— 
like the echo of a laugh ringing through 
a cloud bank. 

“ Noél!” she whispered, “ Noél!” But 
she heard nothing more. 

She rapped on the panels, ran the 
lengths of the rooms, then leaned far out 
of a window and looked down upon the 
lake. 

The snow was beginning to fall at last, 
silently, descending hurriedly as if to 
cover the green surface of the lake. 

She went down the stair thoughtfully 
and lingered a moment in the grim salon, 
through which two centuries had rolled 
since calm affectionate faces had bright- 
ened it. She pictured Noél, restless, un- 
happy, seeking, moving aimlessly back 
and forth amidst her sober, sluggish 
brothers and sisters. 

“T don’t wonder,’ 


gi 


, 


she said, “I don’t 
wonder she killed them. That is the 
way I feel to the Hardings. What was 
her secret? If she would only give it up 
to me. Then, perhaps, I might learn 
what is the matter with me.” Suddenly 
her thoughtful air deserted her; she 
clapped her hands and ran down the line 
of more modern salons toward her father, 
who stood in one of the doors. 

“T have an idea!” she cried. 
idea! An idea!” 

Her laughter echoed strangely through 
the old house, and Don Julio paled as he 
saw the strange, wild thing Fate had 
given him for a daughter, come racing 
toward him, her unbound hair lifted al- 
most upright, her starlike eyes glowing 
with cold fire. Suddenly she extended 
her arms and spun around in circles. 

“ Heloise!” he exclaimed, impatiently. 
“Who would think that you would be 
seventeen years old to-morrow? What 
is the matter with you? and where have 
you been?” 

“In Murderer’s Row. 
good name for it.” 


“An 


Is not that a 


“You shall not go there again.” 

“Ay, but I shall. I love it. It is go 
old. Nothing in California is old but 
the mining stories. I have been there 
every day, mon cher papacito. I will go 
there every day, every day—until I find 
Noél. And do you know what just oe- 
curred to me? At the very moment 
when I was in despair? That I should 
see her to-morrow night! She was born 
and cut her throats on Christmas night, 
I was born on Christmas night. Catch 
on? Something must happen to me to- 
morrow night. Must.” And she stamped 
her foot as if the Fates, too, were at the 
pleasure of Heloise de Rochefort. 

“My child,” said her father, anxiously, 
“my angel, you must not excite yourself 
like this. You will be ill. You must 
not let your imagination run away with 
you.” He drew her to him and smoothed 
her hair. ‘“ What are you with your fine 
brain, your ‘level head’—you are 
shrewder at times than many men—and 
your absolute lack of maturity? There 
is a strange flowering plant in Brazil, 
one half of which blossoms to noble per- 
fection ; the other, exquisite as far as it 
goes, is arrested early in its growth and 
remains undeveloped forever. I believe 
you are the mortal incarnation of that 
flower.” 


“Perhaps,” she 


said, indifferently, 
striving like a restless child to free her- 
self. 

“] wish ’—he hesitated, then proceeded, 


resolutely. ‘Heaven knows I do not 
want to lose you, but at times I wish you 
were more like other girls and would 
dream, like them, of love, instead of in- 
dulging in these wild freaks of imagina- 
tion. You must marry some time ; be- 
fore I die, if possible—and I am an old 
man. Tell me, do you never dream of 
the knight who will take your heart by 
storm some day and bear you off? You 
are romantic enough in other ways.” 

“Oh, give us a rest,” she cried. 
“Wow!” and with a sudden bound she 
sprang to his shoulder. “ Now carry 
me to the dining-room,” she commanded. 
“ That magnificent, cold, rheumatic ances- 
tral hall where my ancestors gorged and 
drunked. Go long! To-morrow night! 
To-morrow night!” 
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“She is mad,” said the new footman to 
the old butler. “ And so must he be to 
let her act as she pleases. And yet they 
say in the village that he has such a head 
for business. Look at her riding there on 
his shoulder in her red frock. She looks 
like a witch.” 

“She looks like the ghost of the 
chateau,” said the butler. 


XVIII. 


THE snow fell heavily all the after- 
noon. Don Julio and Heloise walked 
disconsolately from window to window : 
they had made their plans to attend the 
Christmas Eve celebrations in the village 
—two miles away—and a storm was un- 
welcome. The créche had been prepared 
in the chapel of the chateau, but they 
wished to attend midnight mass at the 
village church. Heloise had never con- 


descended to even discuss the subject of 


her first communion; the religious in- 
stinct appeared to be left out of her with 
others; but she liked the esthetic and 


sensuous and picturesque phases of the 


Catholic church, and rarely missed its 
more important celebrations. 

“ We will go, anyhow, snow or moon,” 
she said, as they watched the pertinacious 
crystals from the hall window. “ Hang 
it, why can’t it let up.” 

“We will go, my love. 

will shelter us, and Francois 
knows the road. We will miss 
no detail of our Christmas.” 
And delighted that her 
ghosts had not driven 

forth her faith to Christ- 
mas-tide, he would 

have 

business for the 

day, but fol- 

lowed his 


The old coach 


Out of the clothes basket. 
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daughter about and helped her abuse the 
storm. 


An hour after dinner the butler threy 
open the door of the large salon in which 
Don Julio and Heloise sat, and ap. 
nounced : 

“ Monsieur le Due de Méhérault.” 

Don Julio rose hurriedly and went 
forward with hands outstretched. 

“My dear Victor!” he cried. “ How 
glad I am to see you. If I had known 
you were here I should have called, 
Well, you were a little boy twenty-eight 
years ago; you have changed. I should 
not have known you.” 

“TI hope not, if I really ever looked 
like the gawky and vacuous youth who 
hangs in the gallery at Méhérault.” 

The visitor did not look as if at any 
time he could have resembled such a 
portrait as he described. He was not 
handsome, but he had a tall, powerful 
figure, indicating both repose and re- 
pressed energy, and his head was well 
shaped and poised. His features were 
large and strong and his dark eyes very 
keen. He was about thirty-eight, and 
life, unquestionably, was no unopened 
book to him. 

“ Heloise,” called Don Julio, “come 
forward, my dear. Victor de Méhérault, 
son of my oldest friend, has come to call 
upon us.” 

“Does he expect me to make him a 
?” eried a mocking treble. 
“ And has he a little waxed moustache? 
He does not speak English, I suppose, 
only French—French that I detest.” 

“T speak English very well, Mademoi- 
selle,” said Méhérault, with an accent as 
pure as her own. “May I not at least 
see you, and strive to remove your bad im- 
pressions of our countrymen. I fear 
your experience has not ranged beyond 
dancing masters.” 

Heloise left the window to whose pane 
her nose had been applied, and came for- 
ward. The window was at the end of 
the long, ill-lighted apartment, and she 
emerged slowly from the gloom, vivid as 
a torch advancing through the dark. 
She was dressed in red, as usual. 

Méhérault started perceptibly. 
he half whispered. 


Noél,” 
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Her hearing, preternaturally quick, 
caught the words, and she bounded for- 
ward and stood in front of him. 

“What did you say?” she cried. 
“You have seen her? Tell me! Tell 
me! Do not stand there staring like an 
idiot. I am not a ghost. Feel!” 

She pushed her warm little hand into 
his and it was closely imprisoned. She 
withdrew it with utmost unconcern. 
“Tell me,” she reiterated. “Is there a 
ghost?” 
~ «There is said to be, Mademoiselle.” 

“Where does it hang out ?—in the old 
wing?” 

“Heloise!” exclaimed her father. 
“Remember, my naughty one, that we 
are not in California, but in the most 
polite country of the earth. Do not, I 
pray you, disgrace me.” 

“Sh! Sh! Tell me, Monsieur, quick. 
Where is she? Jacques said you slept 


there. I’m as blue as paint looking for 


her.” 

“Qh, Victor,” exclaimed Don Julio, 
“she will never be grande dame, I fear. 
And she could be if she chose.” 

“Well, was I not born in a country 
that would take the starch out of Gorra- 
mighty? Monsieur, stop staring at me 
and tell me about the ghost.” 

“T shall be happy, Mademoiselle. 
Will you not sit down? Yes, I will 
tell you what I know of your ghost. 
When I was a little boy, I slept one 
night in the old wing. My parents were 
staying here for the holidays. A friend 
of my age was with us and I decided that 


it would be a fine thing to sleep in one of 


the haunted rooms; for, of course, the 


wing has always had the reputation of 


being haunted, the ghost even venturing 
into more modern parts at times. It 
was Christmas night, I remember—the 
night when the lady was said to rest 
more uneasily than usual—and after the 
others, drowsy from the effects of the 
heavy Christmas dinner, had gone early 
to bed, Leon and I, with our bed-cloth- 
ing and a candle apiece, stole into the old 
building. Never shall I forget that terri- 
ble journey through those great yawning 
lower rooms whose very blackness seemed 
to mutter and move. Our teeth and 
hair behaved outrageously, but we would 


not turn back and went up the stair and 
entered one of the awful bedrooms. 
There was no mattress on the bed, so we 
were obliged to lie on the floor within, 
and I can assure you that we both felt as 
if we were in an open grave. Well, we 
went to sleep, as boys are apt to do, even 
in the most alarming surroundings; but 
after a time I awoke to see—to see— 
well, your face all over the room. Noth- 
ing more—just that bodiless head and 
face; she, Noél, was beheaded, you 
know. The face was as lovely as an 
angel’s, as tragic as a demon’s, rather 
who would have been an angel had the 
hand that made her permitted. It was 
multiplied a hundred times. I was 
frightened to death—remember, dear 
Mademoiselle, that I was only ten, and 
forgive me—and I shook Leon soundly 
and shouted to him to awaken. When 
he had rubbed his eyes open the face had 
disappeared, but he took my word for it 
that it had been there and we both trav- 
elled back to our own rooms as fast as 
our legs could carry us. As we fled 
from the room and down the stair a peal 
of light, childish laughter followed us—” 

“Like this?” Heloise threw back 
her head and gave her uncanny, soulless 
laugh—fine and mocking, unlike any 
that ever was wont to come from human 
throat. Both men shuddered. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle,” said Méhérault, 
gravely, “exactly like that.” 

“Goon. Did you ever see it again?” 

“Once. One night, about ten years 
ago I was at Méhérault during the Christ- 
mas holidays—on business—and as it 
happened, alone. I was much bored and 
on Christmas day it suddenly occurred to 
me that I would come over here and ask 
Jacques—with whom I used to hunt and 
gossip as a boy—to let me sleep again in 
that room. I had a fancy to see if there 
really was anything in the ghost tale; if 
the stories I had heard as a boy had not 
induced the vision of that dim floating 
head. Well, I slept there and I saw her 
again. The room was as dark as, I think, 
only those rooms can be, but that gold 
head, with its opal-like skin and starry 
eyes, was as luminous as a planet on a 
midnight sky. And again it floated, 
multiplied as before. 
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Returning Home. 


I was not frightened this time, but 

h interested, and I analyzed that 

ly face. It appealed to me more 
strongly than any living face had ever 
done. There were such arrested possibil- 
ities in it. Such a tormented striving for 
the spiritual, such a demon-like triumph 
of the bad. It was human nature epito- 
mized. I spoke, hoping for some sort of 
a revelation, for a contribution to our 
meagre psychological knowledge, but I 
received no answer. Once [ thought she 
smiled—a derisive smile as if at my ego- 
tism; and then she came closer and I saw 
what I had not seen before—the red mark 
at the base of her long throat.” 

“Was it as white as mine?” interrup- 
ted Heloise. 

“ Almost,” he said, smiling. “She 
‘ame so close that I could have put out 
my hand and touched her bright hair. 
I felt some wonder that I experience 
chill, but I did not. Then, gradu: _. 
such slow series of movements that the 
time seemed an eternity, the head floated 
downward and lay on my pillow. I 
turned and regarded it—and the red 
mark was gone, the expression was 


4 


\¢ 


ak 


changed. The demon, 
the unrest, had _ passed 
from it. She was regard- 
ing me with an expres 
sion half that of a child, half of a 
woman, wholly lovely. Thea, 
suddenly, without warning, I fell 
asleep, and when I awakened the 
day was come and my ghost had gone.” 

“Did you make that up for the oeca- 
sion, or is it true?” ” 

“ Perfectly true, mademoisellexy 

Heloise sprang tq; her feet and Minced 
up and down the room, her slender figure 
swaying like a reed, her hair swirling 
like living flames. 

“T will sleep there to-morrow night!” 
she cried. “I will see her. Do you 
hear? I! I! She will tell me ’ Then 
she suddenly began to warble like a bird. 

Méhérault watched her eagerly, un- 
conscious of the old man, who leaned for- 
ward and whispered : 

“A clear case of heredity, I fear. She 
is terribly like her.” 

“Yes,” replied the younger man. “It 
is the same face—but with a slight dif 
ference of expression.” 

“ Let us talk of other things,” said Don 
Julio, nervously. “I shall have enough 
of it when I attempt to dissuade her from 
sleeping in that wing to-morrow night. 
Tell me of yourself. You are Ministre 
de Justice and making yourself famous 
—no? It has given me great pleasure 

read and hear of your brilliant career; 
vf course I have always had the French 
papers sent me, and I meet most of my 
countrymen who come to California. You 
were a great pet of the Duc de Morney’s 
when you were growing up, I hear. Is 


9. 


that true ? 
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‘ true, dear count. I must ad- 
. got my worldly education at 
Certainly I could 
and he 


mit 
the hands of the duke. 


not have had a wiser teacher,” 
laughed a little. 

Don Julio shook his head. “The 
maddest man of his day; but the most 
brilliant. A great man in spite of his 
terrible f faults. And you—are you very 
dissipated ? ’ 

Méhérault smiled at the old man’s in- 
venuousness. “Oh, I might be worse,’ 
he said, lightly. «] might also be better. 
But if Iam not a Sir Galahad, neither 
am I a Saddist. I have enjoyed life 
pretty thoroughly, but I have come to 
the cone Jusion—I came to it about 
five years ago—that there is an 
equal amount of enjoyment to be 
got out of work—work and grati- 
fiedambition. As for what I have 
attained already—well, we can 
speak freely—the Empire is on 
its last legs, and when it goes 
down there will be great chances 
for some of us.” 

Here the conversation became 


political and continued for an 


hour. At the end of that time 
Heloise, who had returned to her 
window, deserted it suddenly and 
ran up to them. 

“Stop!” she said, “stop! Ido 
not like French polities. There 
never were but two great men in 
France—Mirabeau and Napoleon. 
Those were men for you! Butas 
for your pygmies of the present—” 
And then she suddenly burst into 
a dissertation on the politics of 
the day, displaying an accurate 
knowledge and a grasp which 
amazed even her father. Her 
voice came down from its high 
treble, her speech was barren of 
slang. At the end of twenty min- 
utes she stopped abruptly and 
turned pettishly to Méhérault. 

“Don't stare at meso! I have 
told you that three times to-night. 
You look as if you were going to 
swoop down on me like an cagle 
and bear me off in your beak. 
Now, to perdition with politics. I 
have a program and you shall hear 


it, and what is more, agree to it. You, M. 
le Duc, shall go with us to the village to- 
night and while you are on your knees 
listening to the mass you will devise some 
charming « and wholly France—not French, 
mind you; I am used to that—method 
of entertaining me to-morrow. You shall 
also dine with us to-morrow—for I find 
you quite amusing, and my father and I 
are tired of each other—and do you know 
where we will dine? Guess?” 

Méhérault shook his head, looking too 
much pleased with the program to care 
where it was carried out. Don Julio re- 
garded her anxiously. 

“ Where, my love?” he asked. 
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“Tn the dining-room in the old wing.” 
“Oh, my angel,” protested her father. 
Even Méhérault looked taken aback. 

“Yes,” cried Heloise, imperiously. 
“We will dine in that room where no 
one has sat for two hundred years. We 
will sit at the table where the murdered 
men and women of our house ate their 
last meal, sit in the chairs placed for the 
breakfast to which they never came. I 
think it will be lovely! What an orignal 
Christmas! Not even the dust shall be 
removed. The servants will kick, but you 
will give them gold, papacito, and that 
will make even ghosts go down. Don’t 
you think you will like it—Victor? I 
shall call you Victor.” 

“T shall be charmed 
the lid of a coffin as it were—and to have 
you call me Victor. The latter particu- 
larly. And [ shall certainly think of 
some amusement for you to-morrow. I 
will manage to drum up something.” 


“Drum up!” she cried, delightedly. 


“ That is real American slang.” 
“T have travelled all over your coun- 
try, Mademoiselle—that is to say, all over 


the Eastern part of it.” 
“T remember now. 

a secret mission.” 
“Mademoiselle!” Méhérault, man- 

of-the-world and trained diplomat as he 

was, felt the blood rising to his hair. 


You went over on 


Mrs. Trombly relieving her lap cf cranberry sauce. 
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“ Heloise,” said her father in conster. 
nation. “Such a thing was never mep. 
tioned.” 

“But I know it,” and she gaye her 
strange little laugh. “TI read the papers 
and I see what the printers do not put 
there. Bueno! I go to get my Wraps, 
Papacito, ring for the coach and we will 
gd to the church.” 

Méhérault stared at the floor as she 
flitted out of the room. 

“You must not mind her,” said Don 
Julio, timidly. She never was just like 
other people. She seems to have the in- 
tuitive brain, and it is strange that she 
shows no sign of the creative faculty.” 

“She would have a genius for politics, 
I should say; I cannot imagine her 
writing poems or painting pictures. She 
could become a famous woman in France 
—that is, if she would develop into a 
woman. But what a child she is—all 
but her brain. Is she exactly as she ap- 
pears, or does she affect that extraordinary 
compound of slang and immaturity?” 

“She is perfectly natural,” said Don 
Julio. “That is the worst of it.” 


XIX. 


THE old coach stood in the courtyard, 
an unwieldy but impressive looking ark, 
which, Heloise announced, made her feel 
exactly like royalty. Four horses had 
been harnessed and Francois and _ the 
groom sat, grumbling, on the box, already 
covered with the white flakes. It was 
a delightful experience to the Californian 
girl and her eyes sparkled like blue coals 
as Méhérault handed her into the ve 
hicle. “Isn’t it like a page out of an 
old-world historical romance ? ” she cried, 
as they lumbered off. “Oh, you have 
no idea, Victor mio, what this is to me.” 

Méhérault laughed, a little piqued ; she 
made him feel like a school-boy with her 
careless familiarity, free (apparently) 
from coquetry. “I am afraid if you lived 
here several years, Mademoiselle—I sup- 
pose I shall not be permitted to call you 
Heloise yet a while—it would all become 
trite to you. Perhaps, were I riding op- 
posite to you five years from to-night on 
a similar errand, your face, so radiant 
now, would be bored and dissatisfied ?” 
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«Js that a feeler? It is not at all 
likely, my dear Victor, that I shall be 
riding opposite to you five years from 
now. God of my soul! how tired I shall 
be of you by that time. Nor would I do 
this too often. I do not know that I shall 
ever do it again. I want the one perfect 
picture, not a dozen ‘struck off’ photo- 
graphs.” 

“You are a philosopher, Mademoiselle. 
Sometimes you remind me—in your 
speech alone—of Alexandra Carruthers.” 

“Oh, you know her? You know her? 
I met her abroad—the only woman I 
ever wanted to see a second time. Yes, 


I have put a good deal of her philosophy 
Tell me what you 


away for future use. 
know of her.” 

“What all the world knows. She isa 
widow, very beautiful, very wealthy, very 
clever and very popular in Paris. She 
is a favorite at court and all the great 
men pay homage to her.” 

“You among the number.” 

“Well, yes. I was in a bad way at 
one time, but I recovered, and we are 
now the best of friends.” 

“You were not the man, though,” said 
Heloise, shaking her head wisely. “I 
know.” 

“Indeed? Iam incapable, you think, 
of rousing the grande passion.” 

“In her. Ud know him by instinct if 
I should meet him.” 

“T believe you know everything by 
instinct. Do you think I am capable of 
rousing a grande passion in any one?” 

“Not in me, if that’s what your driy- 
ing at. Look, papacito, isn’t it pret? 
—al that wild, whirling snow. Look at 
the horses plunging through the drifts. 
Oh, I am so glad I am in France.” 

She had thrust her head out of the 
window, and Méhérault drew her gently 
back. ; 

“Do not do that,” he said. 
coach is bouncing so 
him fiercely. “Don’t touch me!” she 
exclaimed. “I don’t like to be touched.” 

“ Excuse me, Mademoiselle,” said Méhé- 
rault, sulkily, and now quite annihilated. 
“T did not know you were sacred.” 

“Well, keep off the grass hereafter.” 

“ Heloise!” exclaimed her father. 

“There are the lights! There are the 


“The 


” but she struck 


At the Old Chateau. 


lights!” she cried, excitedly. “I see them 
glancing like  will-o’-the-wisps through 
the snow. We will be therein a minute.” 

And in a short while the coach rattled 
through the gates and over the stone 
street of the village. It was only eleven 
o'clock, and behind the uncurtained 
windows of a large hall people were 
dancing ; in the cafés men and women in 
gala attire sat about the little tables and 
supped. 

It was part of the program that they 
should visit the cafés, and Francois drew 
in his horses with a grand flourish before 
the largest. The landlord, who had been 
made aware of the honor to be extended 
him, came out, hatless, in the storm, bow- 
ing to the ground. The footman opened 
the door and the great folks were glad to 
take swift avail of the hospitable shelter. 

The floor was sprinkled with sand, 
cheap prints were on the walls, peasants 
with scrubbed, beaming faces sat about 
the little tables. As Don Julio entered, 
all rose and bowed to the ground, not 
only because he was their count but be- 
cause of his gold all the cafés were free 
to-night. 

“The good count,” they murmured, 
and called down blessings upon his head, 
then stared admiringly at Heloise. She 
was walking rapidly about the room, 
examining everything, and in her velvet 
and furs made a charming picture. 
Finally she consented to sit at a table 
with her father and their guest and drink 
a glass of wine. The peasants returned 
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to their potions and resumed their inter- 
rupted conversation. Suddenly they all 
began to talk at once as if comparing 
notes, and then the word “wolves” 
reached the corner of the room where 
the Rochefort party sat. Méhérault rose 
hurriedly, excusing himself, and joined 
the peasants. In a moment he returned, 
smiling. 

“Now!” he said to Heloise, “ if it does 
not show to-morrow—and I do not think 
it will—you shall have your entertain- 
ment-—a truly ‘France’ diversion, The 
people are complaining that wolves have 
been about for the last two nights and 
killed a couple of fine calves. If all goes 
well we will hunt them to-morrow.” 

Heloise clapped her hands. “I shall 
like that—and you, too,” she added, with 
condescension. 

They visited the other cafés. The 
snow was falling less heavily, and they 
walked up the narrow street, from whose 
opposite houses friendly neighbors could 
easily shake hands; and everywhere they 
heard the same story: the wolves were 
abroad and the calves in danger. 

“ We'll settle their hash for them,’ 
served Heloise, and then Don Julio poured 
into Méhé- 
rault’s wonder- 
ing ears the tale 
ofthe bear. The 
duke drew a 
long breath at 
its conclusion. 


>’ 


ob- 


Heloise demands the keys 


They reached the church at mid. 
night and entered with the tide of hum. 
ble people, greeted by the sweet soprano 
voices of the boy choristers. The little 
structure was a bower of green and 
Christmas berries. Over it reigned the 
Mariner’s Virgin, and above the altar 
were suspended a dozen or more little 
crafts, models of those owned by anxious 
seamen. The créche was made of sea-weed 
and beach stones, and as Heloise knelt 
with the rest it gave her pleasure to hear, 
as accompaniment, the roar of the angry 
ocean pounding against the eternal cliff, 
Méhérault watched her face narrowly, 
illuminated as it was by the flaring cap- 
dles. He saw no trace of religious awe 


in it, only the pleasure of an artistic 
nature in a new phase of the picturesque, 
“Ts she the woman of the future?” he 
thought. 


XX. 

THat night as Heloise was about to 
mount her bed she was startled by a 
sound which made Carlota jump and trem- 
ble from head to foot. It was a long, 
loud, unhuman, horrid howl. 

“A wolf! The wolf!” 
cried Heloise. She threw 
on her dressing-gown, and, 
opening her window, leaned 
far out. The snow had 
ceased to fall; the land- 
scape was like a vast pearl, 
encrusted with diamonds, 
beneath the full, high-rid- 
ing moon. The huge mono 
liths loomed cumbrously, 
black as death; the woods 
were a mass of sinister 
shadows on the horizon. 
The ocean moved like an 
uneasy mammoth in its 
sleep. 

Over the glittering ex- 
panse, just without the 
walls of the park, something 
white moved. It looked 
like a gathered ball of snow 
until it threw its head back 
and uttered another wail— 
like that of a furious soul 
in hell. The sound wa 
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echoed by a series of angry howls from 
the kennels of the chateau, sounds which 

ew in ferocity, in frenzied thirst of 
yolfblood, with each recurring, awful 
utterance of that white thing moving 
over the white landscape. “Can it be a 
webr-wolf?” thought Heloise, “and can 
it, perchance, hold the soul of Noél? 
That would be in conformity with pre- 
cedent. But no, I do not believe her 
soul is in a wehr-wolf. She could not 
have been seen about the chateau in that 
case. At all events I’ll find out to-mor— 
to-night.” 

The wolf was slowly retreating. Car- 
lota, crossing herself and mumbling pray- 
ers over her mistress’ shoulder, could 
se him no longer; but Heloise, whose 
senses were keen beyond these of ordinary 
mortals, saw him huddle himself for a 
moment against the black wall of the 
forest, heard his last despairing howl, then 
saw him no more. 

Shivering a little she climbed into bed, 
thought for a while, then fell asleep. 


XXI. 


THE sun shone on the white earth 
from a sky unflecked by cloud, and 
Heloise, awakening late in the day, 
donned her habit before going down- 
stairs to luncheon. As she entered the 
salon her father caught her in his arms 
and kissed her with tears in his eyes; it 
was a sad but acute pleasure to be in this 
home of his ancestors with his worshipped 
daughter on Christmas day, one of the 
few dreams of his life which circumstance 
had forged into a link and set in her 
chain. Heloise gave him a good-natured 
little peck, then offered her hand care- 
lesly to Méhérault, who raised it gallant- 
ly to his lips. 

“We will hunt the wolf,” he said. 
“The horses are ordered.” 

“Did you see him last night?” 

“IT heard him. That was sufficient. 
And for our peace to-night I hope we 
will slay him to-day.” 

“We won’t,” said Heloise. “It’s a 
wehr-wolf. I saw him. All white.” 

Méhérault smiled. “Well, we will 
have the excitement of the chase at all 
events, and, I fancy, we will run him 


down. The hounds heard him and are 
very wrathful.” 

They started an hour after luncheon: 
Don Julio, Méhérault, Heloise and two 
meneurs des chiens holding the impatient 
hounds in leash. Don Julio and Méhé- 
rault wore the sheepskin of the country, 
but Heloise could not be persuaded to 
add a fur cape to her habit. Like all 
Californians she was insensible to the 
stinging cold of her first real winter. 

They rode along the cliffs, Heloise as 
close to the edge as her horse could be 
induced to venture; through the little 
village where a Christmas tree stood erect 
on the highest gable of each house, and 
the men idled about the old street in their 
sheepskins ; then struck across the great 
ragged white moors to gain the wood 
where, Heloise was confident, the monster 
lurked. 

Suddenly, a dozen yards ahead of 
them something white arose, apparently 
out of the earth, and faced them. The 
hounds gave a simultaneous leap, a wild 
infuriated yelp, their lean grey forms 
dilating, their ferocious jaws working. 
The meneurs loosed them, the wolf made 
a bound and fled in the direction of the 
forest, the riders lashed their horses and 
the chase began. 

Heloise forgot heaven and earth in the 
excitement of that ride. Far away, 
growing smaller and smaller, was the 
white thing, distinct from the white land- 
scape, running, bounding, mad for the 
shelter of the dark wood, whose outline 
grew more distinct and individualized 
each moment. Behind it were the grey, 
cruel hounds, whose feet never seemed to 
touch the earth, their tongues hanging 
over their distended lower jaws. Occa- 
sionally they would yelp ominously. The 
wolf made no sound. 

Over the fields they sped, jumping 
fences and broken columns and ancient 
watercourses, finally reaching the forest. 
It was impossible to keep abreast here ; 
but there were a number of paths and they 
plunged into them indiscriminately, forc- 
ing their way through such brush as had 
thrust itself across the paths, listening in- 
tently for the baying of the hounds, now 
out of sight. Each, by this time, was con- 
trolled by the delirium of the chase. Don 
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Julio forgot that he had ever been out of 
France, Méhérault his ambitions and 
Heloise de Rochefort ; Heloise was con- 
scious of but one want—to see that 
white racing speck again. 

Suddenly, after what seemed a cover- 
ing of miles in as many seconds, Heloise 
realized that she no longer heard the 
yelping of the hounds, then that she was 
alone. She drew rein and glanced about 
angrily. Her ear had evidently deceived 
her for once and she had taken a wrong 
direction, separating herself from the 
others. Far away she heard the yelp 
of the hounds. Faintly it came to 
her, she thought she detected a note of 
angry discouragement. “They are off 
the track,” she thought. At the same 
moment she became aware of the sound 
of light advancing footfalls, hoarse, la- 
bored breathing. Then, a large white 
object turned an angle of the path and 
approached her. 

It was the wolf. 
agely into hers. 


Its eyes glared say- 
The lower jaw was 


hanging, displaying the blood-red flesh 


within. 
lancets. 

The horse snorted and stamped with 
terror, neighing pitifully. Heloise at- 
tempted mechanically to control it, her 
eyes fixed, fascinated, on those strange 
orbs of the wolf, which surely were like 
the eyes of no other living animal; they 
burned with the sullen fire of a soul 
eternally damned. 

“Tt is a wehr-wolf,” thought Heloise. 
“But it is not Noél, I feel that. It is 
one of her kindred, though—and one of 
mine.” 

She felt no fear, but a sensation, half 
of sympathy, half of loathing. The 
brute came close, passed her. As it did 
so, looking her straight in the eyes, it 
made a horrible facial contortion, similar 
to the “laugh” of a dog. Heloise shud- 
dered for the first time, lashed her almost 
paralyzed horse and sprang down the 
path whence came the sound of advanc- 
ing horn and hound. 

The latter rushed furiously by her in 
a moment ; they were on the trail again. 
Then came Don Julio and Méhérault, 
galloping hard, their faces pale, but not 
from defeat. 


The teeth were as sharp as 
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“Ah!” they cried, simultaneously anj 
in deep accents of relief. “My love!” 
continued Don Julio, “ where have you 
been? How could we have lost you?” 

“You have not seen the wolf, per. 
chance?” asked Méhérault. 

“He passed me a moment or ty 
ago.” 

“What?” Méhérault had asked the 
question idly. Both men stared inered. 
ulously. 

“He passed right by me. 
horse is trembling yet. 
you won’t get him. 
Come, let us go home.” 

She turned and they followed her t 
the edge of the wood without speaking. 
In spite of themselves they were in. 
pressed by her unusually grave manner, 
And in their Frenchman’s blood lurked 
belief in the wehr. 

Outside of the wood they found the 
hounds running frantically up and dow; 
they had lost the scent again. The wolf 
had disappeared, nor left a trace. The 
dogs, much against their will, were driven 
homeward, for it was growing late, and 
no one cared to recommence the hunt. 

“Heloise, my love,” said Don Julio, 
encouraged by his daughter’s thoughtful 
face. “I hope that your experience with 
the wolf (whatever you may have im- 
agined it to be,” he added to himself), 
“will send you thankfully back to the 
shelter of everyday life once more and 
that you will give up your absurd notion 
of eating Christmas dinner in the old 
wing and of sleeping: 

“Ah, but I won’t! I won’t !” she cried, 
restored to herself in a trice. “I gave 
orders this morning to have dinner served 
in that dining room. They kicked like 
blazes, but I told them you’d give them 
gold galore if they did a their walking- 
papers if they didn’t, and they let up. 
We'll dine in Murderer’s Row.” 


See, my 
What’s more. 
He’s a wehr-wolf 


XXII. 


AND they did. At seven o’clock Don 
Julio, Méhérault and Heloise entered the 
great sepulchral room where meat and 
drink had not been served for two hun- 
dred years and seated themselves in the 
chair$ which had not been withdrawn from 
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the table since the last occupants had left 
them for their beds of death. On the 
overhanging chimney-piece and on a 
huge carved piece of furniture opposite, 
tall candles burned in tarnished silver 
candelabra, “for all the world,” Heloise 
cheerfully remarked, “ like the fixings at 
awake.” It was useless to attempt to 
redeem the corners from their gloom, 
which was, Heloise pointed out, “as thick 
as smoke,” nor did a ray reach the lofty 
ceiling. Logs burned sullenly on the 
andirons. From without came the low 
murmur of the lake, the occasional cry 
of the baffled hounds. 

Heloise had donned a white gown and 
tied a narrow scarlet ribbon about her 
throat. Her glittering hair was dressed 
low and half covered by a pearl snood. 
On her hands were the Rochefort rings, 
priceless gems in heavy old-fashioned set- 
tings; they were the only jewels that had 
escaped the necessities of the family. 

She took the seat at the head of the 
table, graciously allowing her father and 
Méhérault to occupy chairs on either 
side, instead of dispersing themselves 
more generally about the board. Jacques 
carved the enormous roasts of the olden 
time with trembling hands, muttering 
“Nom de Dieu! Nom de Dieu!” and 
starting at every sound. Faun passed 
the viands with the stoicism of the Chi- 
naman who fears neither God, ghost nor 
man. 

“Tt is the strangest dinner,” announced 
Méhérault, after he had swallowed his 
third spoonful of soup, in graveyard 
silence. “It is the strangest dinner I 
ever sat down to.” 

“You may bet your life on that,” 

cried Heloise, gayly, and the words and 
voice were so grotesquely at variance 
with the scene and associations that 
Méhérault nearly dropped his spoon; 
then laughed a sharp, abrupt laugh, 
which echoed down the great lofty, half- 
revealed room, with a hollow reverber- 
ation. 
_“You’ll all be raving lunatics by the 
time this dinner is over,” said Heloise, 
complacently. “But tell me now, Vic- 
tor, don’t you like it?” 

Méhérault shrugged his shoulders. 
“In truth, I hardly know. I have a 


feeling as if a damp spider were travel- 
ling up and down my spine; but, yes, 
with that taint of the morbid which is in 
every Frenchman’s nature, I believe I 
like it, red ribbon and all.” 

“T wonder if that’s what is the matter 
with me?” 

“ Morbid ? 
place an explanation. 
and no mistake.” 

“ How would you like me for a wife? ” 

“ Heloise!” exclaimed her father in 
appealing accents. But his dinner was 
choking him and he was glad of a diver- 
sion. 

“ Mademoiselle, if you will propose to 
me, I shall certainly accept you.” 

“And live in this wing? That will be 
a condition.” 

“One to make the stoutest hesitate. 
Well, I think I can safely accept it, for 
you would get tired of it in a week and 
want to go Italy.” 

“How well you think you know me. 
But you are gracefully wandering from 
the subject—Hush !” 

She raised her hand and pointed up- 
ward. Upon the breathless silence which 
took shuddering possession of the room 
fell light, regular footfalls, passing and 
repassing on the floor overhead. 

“That is her room,” said Heloise, in a 
loud whisper. “ Her—room!” 

“Tt’s a rat!” exclaimed Méhérault, in 
a loud voice, angry with himself for the 
involuntary chill he had experienced. 
“ Your mind is a regular chamber of hor- 
rors, Mademoiselle.” 

“T wonder what they talked about that 
night — two — hundred — years — ago. 
Great Scott! but that seems long to a 
Californian. Lemme see: Noél sat here 
where I am sitting; the seven brothers 
sat on that side, the eight old maids on 
this. The ancient and amiable ladies 
were sallow of skin and high of cheek- 
bone—strong in the jowl and bald just 
above the nape of the neck. They also 
had the correct spinster figure and ate 
with their front teeth. My uncles—God 
rest their souls—were fat and round, eat- 
ingand drinking more—in the classic 
language of the day, gorging and swilling 
more ;—their throats were big and bulgy ; 
some satisfaction in slicing them; but it 


No, that is too common- 
You are a witch 
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must have been hard to feel murderous 
with the old maids——Oh! why don’t I 
hear a hollow voice say ‘LEAVE THE 
RooM. HOLD THY IRREVERENT TONGUE.’ 
This is as flat as soda-water ! ” 

“ Perhaps you think so, my love,” said 
her father. “ But I, for one, shall be de- 
lighted to get out.” 

“Just think what you will have to 
congratulate my darling step-mother up- 
on having escaped. But te return to the 
subject in hand. What did they talk 
about that night? Who was king then?” 

“T am sure they talked little of the 
king—le grand roi. They probably talked 
of the little tokens of affection they had 
exchanged, of the next year’s prospects 
for their peasants, of the wolves who were 
abducting their calves, and of Ernest’s or 
Jean’s rheum. Noél probably had a 
cold in her head, if the room was as damp 


as this, and growled that the roast calf 


was tough. Or perhaps they discussed 
this wonderful Chateau de Prince Noir.” 

“Yes, I suppose it was all hideously 
prosaic,” assented Heloise. “The only 


thing that family ever did to redeem it- 


self was to get itself murdered.” 

The long dinner dragged to its close at 
last, much to the relief of everybody but 
Heloise, who appeared to be in her ele- 
ment. Later, they sat about the fire in 
the salon of the chateau, which looked 
youthful and giddy by contrast to the 
funereal apartment which had enclosed 
them during the past two hours. 

They talked literature for a time, poli- 
tics being tabooed, and then Heloise rose 
abruptly, and announced her intention to 
begin her night’s adventure at once. 

“My darling!” exclaimed Don Julio, 
aressingly. “ You will not really think 
of sleeping in that room.” 

“ Ay, but I will, my papacito. Carlota 
has carried a mattress there and made 
me a comfortable bed. Faun has built 
a fire and shut the windows. Now I’m 
going—straight off the reel !” 

“But suppose you should become se- 
riously frightened ?” 

“ I ! ” 

“I know, my heroic little one, nothing 
ever daunts you; but remember, this is 
your first encounter with the supernatu- 
ral. The night has terrors that you, who 


have faced all foes under the bright Cali. 
fornian sun, know nothing of.” 

“What was the matter With the earth. 
quake I faced alone at night in a forest? 
I wish to face and surmount all things, 
Besides, IJ will see a ghost. I'd lp 
ashamed to carry myself back to Califor. 
nia if I didn’t. And I’m going to have 
a conversation with Noél it I die for it.” 

Her father stared at her helplessly, 
With his fine head and strongly marked 
face he looked quite capable of crushing 
that fragile thing with a glance ; but he 
was plastic wax in her hands, and she 
knew it. “ What shall I do, Victor?” 
he said in despair. “Do reason with 
her.” 

“Let her sleep there by all means, 
Her adventure—if she has one—will 
always be an interesting reminiscence, 
And if she does not go she will never 
cease to regret it—nor will you. I be 
lieve in allowing children to have their 
own way in all things reasonable.” 

Heloise gave her shrill impish laugh. 
“Your diplomacy is really wonderful!” 
she cried, and ran out of the room. 

“Come,” said Méhérault hurriedly. 
“We will go too, of course, and sit in the 
next room; but we must be there first. 
She has gone to her room and we have 
our chance now. If we followed she 
would hear and drive us out.” 


XXIII. 


HELOoIsE climbed into her catafulque, 
which Carlota had taken care to sprinkle 
with holy water, blew out the candle, and 
awaited developments. She felt no fear; 
her mind was tuned for adventure and she 
ordered Noél aloud to appear. 

“Tf see doesn’t show up,” she thought, 
“T’ll be ashamed to show my face to-mor- 
row.” 

Noél did not show up, however, and to 
her unutterable disgust she caught her- 
self yawning. She endeavored to keep 
awake by dilating upon the horror of her 
situation: alone in the dreaded deserted 
wing, far from human help, in a bed 
where murder had been done. She tried 
to imagine that she heard the spurt trom 
the severed artery, smelt the warm blood, 
heard the dying groan—which had prob- 
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ably been uttered where her head now 
lay—the sinister swish of Noél’s garment 
as she stole to the next room. All in 
vain; she was very sleepy. Suddenly, 


however, she heard a sound which made 


her sit upright and hold her breath: the 
despairing howl of the 


long, furious, 
wehr-Wé lf 

“He is calling her,” she thought. “In 
some former incar nation they were lovers ; 
and at Christmas he comes to seek her. 
Perhaps she opens the blinds of her room 
and looks down upon him.” 

The howl, or call, as Heloise preferred 
to designate it, was renewed, more hor- 
ridly unhumanly wretched and demand- 
ing. 

“She will surely come now,” thought 
the girl, “Oh hang those dogs—what 
have they got to do with it? This is my 
picnic. 

The hounds were united in unmusical 
concert. 

Still Noél did not appear, nor did the 
wolf howl again. And in spite of her ut- 
most indignant efforts Heloise fell asleep. 

In a short while she began to dream. 
She dreamed that she awoke and saw the 
face of the guilty woman—her own face 
—all over the room. Floating, vanish- 
ing, multiplying, exactly as Méhérault 
had described it: the eidola constellated 
the room. In one respect only did it 
differ: in addition to its commingling of 
angel and devil, its horrible possibilities 
of evil and impassioned protest, was an 
expression of appeal. The eyes were 
fixed upon her own; whichever way she 
turned she met that look of entreaty, 
directed unmistakably at her. Finally 
the expression grew sterner, as if angry 
at her hesitation or non-comprehension, 
then changed to one of irresistible com- 
mand. Heloise felt herself being drawn 
magnetically out of bed. As her bare 
feet touched the floor she shivered with 
the cold and mechanically drew on 
her fur-lined dressing-gown and slip- 


pers. When she looked up the multi- 


plied face had united and blended into 
one, and it hovered before her, so close 
that she could have touched it. As 
she moved forward it smiled slightly, as 

if pleased at her compliance, however in- 
voluntar ry. 


It retreated, and yielding to the inex- 
orable traction she followed it, through 
room after room. The windows had been 
closed in all, but long strips of white light 
entered and seemed to stand like ghostly 
sentinels at the posts of the beds, which 
towered upward in the blackness like the 
walls of a tomb. Heloise wondered a 
little that a spasm of agonized remorse 
did not contract the face as it passed each 
theatre of crime, but the eyes never lost 
their look of appeal nor ceased to dwell 
on hers. 

“ Probably she thinks they were not, 
altogether, worth a tinker’s dam,” thought 
Heloise. 

Finally they stood in the last of the 
rooms and the girl remembered again how 
cold it was; the very chill of death was 
in the air; it seemed to smite and enfold 
her. Then once more she forgot all ma- 
terial things. 

The face had floated backward to a 
panel and rested there. It looked like an 
exquisite work of art in an ebon frame; 
a work wrought with some lost art, for 
no known pigments could produce that 
transparent, luminous effect. Heloise 
noted the eyes of dark blue fire, so like 
her own, the hair like living flames, the 
mouth a curving line of flame. “Only 
the nose is different,” she thought. “ And 
that is what makes the difference between 
us. She’s tragedy all through ; [’m two- 
thirds comedy.” 

The magnetism of the face, so like, so 
unlike her own, drew her forward, and, 
quite naturally, her hand pressed a spring 
which her sensitive finger-tips and the 
searching light of a candle had failed to 
discover before. The panel rolled back, 
but not the face. It had retreated some- 
what and stood, more luminous still, 
against a void of perfect blackness: there 
were no open blinds here to admit ghast- 
ly lines of moonlight. A volume of air 
rushed out, damper, mustier, clammier, 
more unambiguously suggestive of death 
than even that which had greeted her 
upon her first entrance into the old wing. 

She stepped into what she felt was a 
large square room, but it was as dark as 
the dungeons of Hades. Then, suddenly, 
innumerable lights flitted about it and 
Heloise saw, in recurring glimpses, curious 
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furniture disposed in a manner that 
pleased her artistic eye—exquisite pic- 
tures and statuary, tapestries, books, an 
old French violin and guitar, mirrors 
with Venetian frames of wrought silver, 
golden candelabra with half-burnt candles 
in them. 

But her gaze wandered to the bed and 
rested there, waiting, fascinated, for each 
recurring flash of light. It was large and 
solemn of architecture, like the other 
beds, but she took little note of that. Its 
counterpane was covered with great dark 
blotches, and on it lay a heap of some- 
thing, horrifying of outline, but unsub- 


stantial as the face hovering, the fury of 


impotence and resentment in its eyes, 
above it. Beside the bed, on the floor, 
was a large market-basket, saturated 
through and through with unmistakable 
blood. 

The face flitted close to Heloise once 
more. She still felt no fear, but suddenly 
experienced a sensation of blank, blind 
rage. She sprang forward as if to push 
the face on and accomplish its wish 
without further delay. It retreated and 
She turned 


again rested against a wall. 
the knob of a door and discovered what 
looked at first to be a well; but the face de- 
scended ; and, following, her foot touched 


the first step of astair. The stair was 
long and spiral, and as she obeyed its 
windings she felt as if her brain were be- 
coming a corkscrew, and laughed aloud. 
The face looked at her reproachfully and 
again she felt the communication of its 
wrath against all forces of Seen and 
Unseen. 

Finally she felt herself on level ground, 
but she could see nothing here. She 
knew, however, that she was in a dun- 
geon, for the waters of the lake lapped 
high above her head. The face, which 
had risen again to the level of her own, 
retreated a pace, and the eyes, for the first 
time, glanced downward. She stepped 
forward and fell headlong over a mound. 
Then she knew what she had _ been 
brought there to do. 

She recovered her balance and 
scratched furiously at the earth. As 
she did so, through the thick walls came 
the long tortured howling of the wehr- 
wolf. Heloise glanced up swiftly. The 
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face had evidently turned to the sound 
for a brief second, but the eyes were de 
clined again, fastened eagerly on the 
mound. 

Heloise dug her strong little hand 
into the earth; but it had been tightly 
packed, and two centuries of time had 
not served to loosen or soften it. She 
attacked it violently, compelled by that 
something within her which responded to 
the dumb cry from the face beyond the 
mound. But she could only tear of 
little cakes, and she beat it in her rage 
and impatience, returning with renewed 
ferocity to her efforts. Then, suddenly, 
the earth seemed to rise of its own accord, 
in large chunks, falling heavily on the 
hard clay pavement of the dungeon, suc. 
ceeding each other rapidly. Involunta- 
rily she withdrew her hands, physically 
fearing she knew not what, but seeming 
to carry on the process of excavation 
with the fierce concentration of her will. 
Suddenly there was a ring, as of metal 
on metal. She flung herself almost 
headlong over the brink of the shallow 
grave, and thrusting her hands through 
the remaining clods of earth felt that 
she had found what she came to seek: 
a long narrow box. She made no at- 
tempt to raise it, but searched eagerly 
for the hinges. She found them and 
moving her hands across the surface of 
the top, tugged at the opposite edge of 
the lid. She pulled it off with one 
wrench ; the hinges were rusted through 
a century ago. Something within the 
dungeon was crying and sobbing ; outside, 
the howls of the wolf seemed to rise from 
the lowest depths of hell. A sudden 
light illumined the contents of the coffin 
—a long, delicate, headless skeleton. 

Still pursued by that same frantic in- 
pulse springing from without and grip- 
ping her brain, Heloise pushed rapidly 
amongst the loose earth and came upon 
a little skull. It was without the 
coffin, tossed into the grave, evidently, 
as an afterthought. As she held it 
in her hands she noted, despite her 
excitement, its perfection of propor 
tion and outline. Then, grasping the 
skeleton by the feet, she drew it gently 
downward and affixed the skull to its 
dishonored body. As she did so she 
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clanced upward and met the grateful 
eyes of the face. It smiled, sighed, 


foated within the skull and disappeared. 
At the same moment Heloise awakened. 

For an instant she thought the room 
was as dark as when she had fallen 


asleep. Then she became aware that 
there was a light, or the reflection of one. 
The dream was still with her and she 
shuddered slightly, grateful for the light, 
although she could not account for it. 
Then she became aware that she was 
deadly cold, then that her hands were 
covered with some soft foreign substance 
which made them feel as they had felt 
when she made mud pies in her child- 
hood. She threw them outward and 
found that she was going over the edge 
of the bed. Naturally she clutched at 
the air, but clutched instead something 
which felt like an open frame-work. 
In the same moment the light shifted 
and its rays fell before her; she was 
looking down into an open grave and 
clutching the fleshless bones of a 
skeleton. 

She sprang to her feet, stumbling back- 
word, uttering shriek after shriek, her 
courage gone at last. Her dream was 
true and she was alone in the dungeons 
of the chateau! For a moment the hor- 
ror whirling her brain and the loudness 
of her cries made her insensible to the 
voices about her. 

Then she became conscious that her 
father was speaking and that strong 
arms were holding her. 

“Don’t be frightened, my love,” said 
Don Julio, whose own voice was shaking. 
“You were walking and acting in your 
sleep and we feared to waken you. But 
we have been with you all the time.” 

But Heloise was now in violent hys- 
terics, and Méhérault bore her rapidly 
up the stair, through the room of Noél 
de Rochefort, out into the upper hall 
and down the broad staircase. As they 
entered the lower hall, its cavernous 
gloom illumined only by Don Julio’s 
candle, Heloise went beside herself. 
She sprang upward and stared over Mé- 
hérault’s shoulder. 

“TI see them there on the table,” she 
shrieked, “ wrapped in sheets, the candles 
at their heads. And I see her coming 


down the stairs with her hands bound, 
and the executioners zi 

But Méhérault pulled her forcibly 
downward and pressed her face against 
his shoulder. She kicked and struggled, 
but he finally succeeded in reaching Don 
Julio’s room. There her father took her 
on his lap and made her drink a glass of 
wine ; then, when she grew calmer, patted 
her head soothingly, while Méhérault 
brought a basin and washed her grimy 
little hands. The pretty nails were 
broken, the skin torn. 

“This is a frightful experience,” said 
Don Julio, who was as white as the snow 
outside. “A night not to be forgotten 
by old age or youth.” 

“T hope you are satisfied, Mademoi- 
selle,” said Méhérault. “You have had 
your adventure.” 

She sat up and tossed the hair out of 
her eyes. “Yes,” she said, defiantly, 
“ And I wouldn’t have missed it for the 
world. So there!” And then she 
fainted. 


’ 


XXIV. 


THE next morning Heloise, with her 
usual elasticity, had quite recovered from 
her fright, but when Don Julio suggested 
that they start at once for Paris, she 
made no demur. She insisted, however, 
that Noél’s remains should be disinterred 
and carried to the family vault before 
she left; and as she refused to stir a step 
until they were, Méhérault was obliged 
to take upon himself this pleasing office. 
As not one of the servants of the chateau 
could be induced by any consideration to 
go with him, he sent for one of his own 
men, a stolid, half-witted creature, and 
assisted by him and the impervious 
Faun, transferred the leaden coffin with 
its interesting freight to a niche in the 
Rochefort vault. When he returned and 
announced that the respectable Roche- 
forts were turning in their coffins and 
that the consecrated atmosphere was vis- 
ibly contaminated, Heloise gave him her 
hand to kiss and graciously informed 
him that he should call upon her every 
day in Paris. 

“And did you examine her room?” she 
asked, as the train crept out of the station. 
“Was it just as I saw it in my sleep?” 
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“Do you suppose that I stopped to 
take notes? Parbleu! I got through 
as quickly as possible. The room was 
dark and I saw nothing but a confused 
pile of furniture and ornaments—well— 
yes—I saw the market basket. I wonder 
you did not bring it away as a trophy. 
Never was there such a devoted knight. 
Talk about springing into an arena full 
of hungry lions for a glove! If another 
man lives who would escort a leaden 
coftin, 
the most atrocious criminals of the world, 
and presumably her restless spirit, from 
an underground dungeon up a spiral stair, 
by the light of one candle, through the 
sleeping room still stained with her 
blood, down the stair where two hun- 
dred years before she had been led to 
her death 

“Oh, let up!” cried Heloise. “Men 
will do more than ‘that for me. Yes,” 
and she tossed her head, “even were 
I some day more wicked than Noél 
her-self.”” 

Méhérault’s face darkened and _ he 
looked through the window at the shift- 
ing landscape. Heloise laughed provok- 
“Oh, yes, I intend to travel in 
” she said; “I am making 


ingly. 
single harness, 
no allowance for partnership in my futnre 
schemes.” 

Méhérault made no reply, and Don 


Julio sighed. A hope had formed the 
first hour the son of his old friend had 
appeared ; but he knew how powerless he 
was to enforce his desires. He could 
only trust to time. 

He had shed an unseen tear or two in 
the corner of the big coach as it rolled 
through the gates of the park. After all, 
was he much happier than if he had re- 
fused to consider Mofras’ suggestion twen- 
ty-eight years before? His venture had 
been a striking financial success, but 
what was there in his life after all? 
Nothing to make him turn resentfully 
from the summons of death, nothing but 
this idolized child, who appeared to give 
him no love in return. And she—would 
she one day arise and curse him and his 
whole line for compassing her existence ? 
What fate was in store for that unfin- 
ished being, who seemed out of tune with 
all the world? 


containing the skeleton of one of 
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XXV. 


HELotseE behaved fairly well during 
the journey, being sleepy and somewhat 
exhausted generally from the recent 
mental strain. They arrived in Paris g 
night and she felt its enchantment at 
once. The great cream-white stone 
houses, the magnificent public buildings 
ablaze with light, the tortuous old-fash. 
ioned streets, the broad modern ones, all 
exquisitely clean and glittering with a 
million gas jets, the communicable air of 
life and gayety, the low dull roar of 
ceaseless, restless activity ; enveloping all, 
like an atmosphere, the insidious, unmis 
takable suggestion that here was the very 
apotheosis of civilization, artificial and 
meretricious, perhaps, but as intoxicating 
as rarified air—carried the Californian 
girl with her French blood quite out of 
herself. 

“Oh, I love it! I love it!” she cried, 
her eyes dancing, her cheeks blazing. 
“Where are we now? What is this? 
How funny, papacito, that you do not 
know Paris. Answer my questions at 
once, Victor—I want to get out! I 
want to get out! I will not go to the 
hotel to-night! Victor, tell the man to 
stop. I want to go and sit in that café 
and watch those people——” 

“But, Mademoiselle,” remonstrated 
Méhérault, who, however, was looking at 
her with delight and wishing that Paris 
were his that he might toss it into her 
lap, “ Your father is tired. We must go 
to the hotel now and keep Paris for to- 
morrow.” 

“T will not! I will not! We will 
take papacito to the hotel and then you 
will take me about Paris. We will stay 
out all night.” 

“We will do nothing of the sort, 
Mademoiselle. Is it possible that I must 
remind you that we are in France, 
not in California? Above all, that we 
are in Paris? If you have no concern 
for your good name, I shall have to 
take charge of it myself. You must 
not leave the hotel without your father 
or some woman friend, not even with 
your maid.” 

“T’ll do as I please,” she cried, furi- 
ously. “What have you got to do with 
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What have you got to say 


9») 


my name ! ? 
about it, anyhow ? 

«I propose to take charge of you while 
you are in Paris——” 

«And do you mean to say that if I 
order you to take me out that you will 
not do so? 4 

“Not alone, mademoiselle. 

you will obey.” 
" «7 obey!” She sprang upon him sud- 
denly and struck him with her little fists. 
If Noél’s grave had left her any nails she 
would probably have scratched him. He 
caught both her hands in his own and 
forced her back into her corner. Don 
Julio looked on with much interest. 

“ Keep quiet!” said Méhérault. “You 
are too old to act like a child.” 

“Let me go—you—you French jack- 
anapes!” She reared suddenly and 
kicked him vigorously. He bent down 


For once 


and caught both small feet in his strong 
grasp. 

“T will tie you to the bed-post when we 
get to the hotel,” he said, “and before all 
the servants at that. 
child you shall be treated as one. 
will you keep quiet! ” 


If you act like a 
Now, 


She calmed herself suddenly. “ Yes,” 
she said, “I'll keep quiet, hang you! 
But [’ll fix you for this night’s work.” 

Méhérault freed her and she made no 
further demonstration. Don Julio turned 
his face aside to conceal a smile of pleas- 
uree When they arrived at the hotel 
Heloise went at once to her room and 
bolted the door, refusing even to admit 
Carlota. Then Méhérault turned to the 
old man. 

“You forgive me?” he asked. 
seemed to me the best thing to do.’ 

“Forgive you! ” exclaimed Don Julio. 
“T never had anything give me so much 
delight. I feel avenged for years of 
abuse—the darling child! And now, I 
believe, we will ‘have peace in Paris. 
You will be our guide, Victor, will you 
not?” 

“T will be with you every day, every 
hour that my duties will permit ; you can 
be sure of that.” And he thought as he 
walked down-stairs: “It was a bold 
stroke and I staked a great deal; but I 
hever yet saw the woman who would not 
succumb when she found her master. All 


“ It 


women adore strength, the fragile angels, 
and that little tigress is no exception. 
And for the peace of the future Méhérault 
establishment I cannot begin too early.” 


XXVI. 

Anp indeed Heloise showed herself so 
docile thereafter that she justified the 
antiquated belief in drastic measures, the 
dear old tradition which avers that woman 
will go down on her knees to the master- 
ful man. Nothing could have been more 
exemplary than her conduct. She was 
childish in her pleasure at all she saw, 
but modified her voice that she might at- 
tract less attention, and never again sug- 
gested anything so improper as even a 
stroll by day unless her father or a suit- 
able chaperone was at her right hand. 

Méhérault never saw her alone, but he 
was content. What he wished to avert 
now was an unfavorable impression pro- 
duced by the future Duchesse de Méhé- 
rault. She was too young to marry 
at present, too immature and unready for 
any of the responsibilities of life, particu- 
larly those heavy social responsibilities 
which would devolve upon her in her new 
estate. He was quite willing to wait a 
year or two, but not too long, for he was 
seriously in love. Her very faults fasci- 
nated him, this man of ambition and 
pleasure, too long used to the conven- 
tional type of one world or the other. 
“ Even when women are clever they are 
more or less of a sort,” he reflected, “but 
she is sui generis. Sheis the one woman 
who never would bore me; and if she 
would only consent to behave herself in 
public, I would gratify every whim and 
caprice, no matter how unreasonable. 
She is adorable!” 

In spite of her guarded demeanor she at- 
tracted much attention ; it was inevitable, 
with her beauty and extraordinary play 
of expression, her unmistakable air of 
high breeding and her childish manner. 
Before she had been in Paris a week 
everybody knew who she was and Méhé- 
rault’s devotion had become matter for 
comment. She drove at the fashionable 
hour in the Bois, her radiant face rising 
from the sables like a flower from the 
mold. She sat behind the driver, as 
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a further concession to proprieties, her 
father beside her, Méhérault opposite. 
The splendid turnouts with their aris- 
tocratic, daintily dressed occupants, the 
occasional glimpse of the Emperor and 
Empress, all phases of that pageant 
forever gone, never ceased to interest 
her; but to the infinite relief of her 
devoted escorts she expressed no desire to 
meet anyone. She developed a passion 
for dress and jewels, and her father, de- 
lighted at any sign of likeness to her 
kind, gave her a cheque-book and told 
her to buy what she listed. She gowned 
herself in costliest red and covered her 
beautiful neck and arms with gems, and 
her father, poor man, not knowing that 
such array was incongruous with her 
youth and unmarried state, took her to 
the opera and was pleased that everybody 
observed her. Méhérault and Mrs. Car- 
ruthers remonstrated mildly, but as she 
was behaving so well otherwise thought 
it best not to run the risk of rousing the 
sleeping volcano. 

Heloise had sought Mrs. Carruthers at 
once. She found her in a charming 


apartment furnished from end to end with 


green. The large salon was a study in 
the moss-greens of the woods; the little 
salon where she received her intimates 
was hung with emerald-green velvet ; her 
bedroom was an aquarelle of nile-green 
silk and spray-like lace. 

When Heloise was announced she was in 
her little salon, half reclining on a dark- 
green velvet divan, her hair, the color of 
dry corn-husks varnished, resting effective- 
ly against the background provided for it. 
She wore a half-loose gown of white crépe, 
fastened at the waist with a broad green 
ribbon. In this room her grey eyes 
looked green, and the half lowered lids 
gave them a baffling depth. Her mouth 
had the half bitter sadness of the woman 
whose beauty and intellect and charm 
have given her the opportunity to live 
too deeply. 

She did not rise as Heloise entered, but 
held out her hand with a smile of wel- 
come. 

“T am delighted to see you, petite,” 
she said. “What a picture you are in 
those sables.” 

“What a picture you are, O, Pallas of 


the sea-green eyes! You do please m 
artistic eye—and no car-ticket expected,” 

“Heloise! You have not improved, | 
perceive. But it is as well.” 

“Was Victor de Méhérault very much 
gone on you?” 

Mrs. Carruthers colored slightly. “We 
are old friends—well, yes, we had a tre. 
mendous flirtation once. Sometimes after 
those things die a natural death they 
leave friendship in their wake, and this 
is one of the cases.” 

“Was it after or before?” 

“Oh, after”—she laughed a little 
“not so long after, either.” 

“T thought your heart was broken.” 

“So it was, but I took out the frag. 
ments and buried them, decently and out 
of sight. To tell the truth I find myself 
a good deal more comfortable without the 
incubus.” 

“The last time we talked about him 
you sang a different tune.” 

“ T was in another mood. I have many. 
I am in that one often enough, but 
when I can I keep it locked up in a 
remote corner of my brain. Tell me 
of yourself. Victor was here last night 
and told me that he had spent several 
days with you in the country. Poor 
Victor!” 

Heloise’s eyes snapped. “Just you 
wait! You'll have to hold his hand and 
bathe his head for him yet. Did he tell 
you about the ghost?” 

“No; he said there had been an ex- 
traordinary adventure, but that he would 
leave you to relate it. Do tell me of it.” 

Whereupon Heloise, in her own clas- 
sic language, gave a graphic account 
of the experience at her ancestral chateau. 
Mrs. Carruthers listened with amazement. 

“ And you?” she exclaimed, when the 
narrative finished. “Has it made no 
more impression on you than that? It 
would have turned my hair grey.” 

“My hair would have turned grey if 
it hadn’t happened. I’m the sort that 
things happen to.” 

“Do you intend to marry Victor?” 

Heloise gave her laugh, but would 
make no other reply. 

“Do you ever intend to marry again?” 
she asked, after a moment. 

“Never—I could never have faith in 
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any man. I’ve had too many devoted 
husbands in love with me.” 

“Qh, of course. I had forgotten. 
Well, I shouldn’t think you would, with 
this—all to yourself. When I get tired 
of being myself I'll be you fora year. 
I’m not proud and I shall lay up all I 
learn from you and make good use of it 
some day. It must be great fun to lay 
down yourself occasionally and be some 
one else for a change. Wait until I 
write my memoirs! Who is your inamo- 
rato now?” 

“] have a number, my dear.” 

“Oh, of course. But he? Is it the 
Emperor? or some other French mon- 
key ?” 

“No; I don’t like Frenchmen ; Victor 
was an exception.” 

“ But there is some one you like better 
than the others?” 

“Oh, that of course. I should die of 
ennui otherwise. How curious you are.” 

“You are so interesting; an alive 
novel.” 

The butler threw back the portiére, 
and announced : 

“Monsieur Lestere-U-eek.” A man of 
forty, dressed with much elegance, entered 
the room and Heloise regarded him atten- 
tively. His eyes and mouth were heavy, 
his head intellectual, his manners and 
voice charming; magnetism radiated 
from him. 

“ Heloise, dear,” said Mrs. Carruthers, 
“you will be glad to meet an American. 
This is Mr. Lester-Huyck, of New York— 
Mademoiselle de Rochefort.” 

“Of La Belle France?” asked the 
gentleman, doubtfully, as he bowed to 
the girl who looked like no jeune fille he 
had ever seen. 

“Not much! You can bet your bot- 
tom dollar on that. I’m from the wild 
and woolly west, and don’t make any 
mistake about it.” 

Mr. Lester-Huyck’s face was a study. 
Mrs. Carruthers laughed unconcernedly. 
“Heloise never forgets that she has the 
honor of her native state to uphold. 
You will get used to her after a time.” 

“You'll have to begin now, I’m afraid. 
I’m de trop, as I perceive you are he, the 
only and temporary he, but my father 
left me here and will not be back for 
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half an hour yet and I don’t propose to 
look at the albums in the front parlor.” 

“We are charmed, dearest,” said Mrs. 
Carruthers. “And I assure you we see 
quite enough of each other.” 

Mr. Lester-Huyck could hardly echo 
her remark; he had taken a chair and 
was regarding Heloise curiously. But 
after a moment his eyes wandered to 
Mrs. Carruthers’ face and dwelt upon it 
with tenderness and passion. Heloise 
lost nothing ; every page of the drama of 
life was intensely interesting to her. She 
paid little attention to their conversa- 
tion, which turned to one of the many 
French novels scattered on the table, 
but observed every change of expression 
in the faces of the two still-young, world- 
worn, virile, cynically-philosophical peo- 
ple sitting opposite her. She decided 
that she liked the man; but there was 
something about him that repelled her. 
Instinctively she understood that it was 
the very quality which appealed so 
strongly to Alexandra Carruthers. 

A while later Don Julio and Méhé- 
rault entered; and Heloise, having saun- 
tered into the next room with Mr. Lester- 
Huyck, Mrs. Carruthers spoke enthusias- 
tically of her beauty. “She should be 
presented at the Tuilleries,” she said. 
“She would make a genuine sensation.” 

But Don Julio shook his head deci- 
dedly. “Later perhaps—I will bring 
her over again when she is older. But I 
dare not risk it now.” 

“Yes,” said Méhérault, “I sincerely 
hope she will not think of it. I have 
never mentioned the court and social 


‘phases of Paris life to her, purposely. I 


think she looks upon the Emperor and 
Empress merely as part of the passing 
show.” 

“T think so,” said Don Julio. “Once, 
when she was a little thing, she asked me 
to take her to Europe to see the kings and 
queens; she seemed to think they were 
lying around on cards. I don’t think she 
looks upon them as realities now.” 

Little they knew their Heloise. 


XXVII. 


A montH later she was shopping with 
Mrs. Carruthers one morning, when she 
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came suddenly upon Guadalupe Hatha- 
way, now Mrs. Mordaunt, the wife of a 
distinguished army officer, and in Paris on 
her bridal tour. She was handsomer than 
ever, and Mrs. Carruthers, who had heard 
of her, was very cordial and gracious. 

“Tt is also interesting to meet another 
type of Californian,” she said, smiling at 
her companion. 

“Oh, we are not all like Heloise,” said 
Mrs. Mordaunt, hastily. “We are very 
cosmopolitan out there; she is merely its 
concentrated essence. You look the 
same as ever,” she added, turning to the 
girl, “I don’t see that Europe has 
changed you much.” 

“Why should it?” cried Heloise, 
taking to her high, shrill notes for Mrs. 
Mordaunt’s benefit. “Do you think ’m 
dough to be made into a different shape 
by each new machine? No siree.” 

“There was room for improvement ; 
that is ail.” 

“Well, it won’t do me any more good 
than your spanking did. Maybe you 
think [I’ve forgotten that—but just you 
wait.” 


“T did not know you were so vindictive.” 
“You don’t know me the least little bit.” 
“T know you quite as well as I want 


to. But Iam inahurry. I am going 
to a ball to-night and am looking for—” 

“Where are you going?” 

“To a ball at the Tuilleries.” 

“The place where the Emperor and 
Empress live?” 

ot 

“T want to go! I want to go!” 

“Well, I suppose you can. Your 
father should be able to take you any- 
where. I must go now—do you know 
that a dozen clerks are staring at us? 
You know how I hate to be conspicuous.” 

Heloise left her abruptly and hurried 
from the shop, her eyes glittering as 
never did girl’s at the prospect of first 
ball before. 

“What are you up to?” asked Mrs. 
Carruthers, as they entered their carriage. 
“You look as if you were meditating one 
of those childish pranks of which your 
father tells.” 

“Hold on and you'll see,” said Heloise. 

When she reached the hotel she ran 
directly to her father’s room. 
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“T want to go to the ball at the Tyjl. 
leries to-night,” she cried, as she burst 
through the door. 

“ But, my love—— 

“IT will go! I will go! Guadalupe 
Mordaunt is going and she shan’t go 
where I can’t. Besides, I’ve never beep 
to a ball—and a court ball! Why did 
I never think of it before?” 

“But, my angel—it is not so easy to 
go to a court ball on a moment’s notice, 
Do you suppose there are tickets on 
sale?” 

“You are the Count de Rochefort.” 

“T am; but it is several generations 
since my family was known in Paris, 
To say nothing of the fact that we haye 
always been Legitamists——” 

“T am an Imperialist. Tell Victor to 
arrange it. He can. He’s a minister, 
I will go—and I want to meet the Em- 
peror and Empress, mind that,” and she 
ran into the next room and called to 
Carlota to come and unpack the gowns 
she had found in the old chest at the 
chateau. 

Don Julio sallied forth and sought 
Méhérault. 

“What shall I do?” he asked, de 
spairingly. “She has made up her mind. 
Beside, it would be cruel to disappoint 
her. Perhaps she will be so overwhelmed 
by the novelty of the thing that she will 
behave herself—and she really does seem 
to have changed of late.” 

“Méhérault looked thoughtful. “I 
am sorry,” he said, “very sorry. But if 
I do not manage it she will never forgive 
me; so I suppose there is nothing to do 
but take her. Tell her to look her love- 
liest. I will call for you—rather late.” 

“She insists upon meeting the Enm- 
peror and Empress. I am afraid that if 
she is not gratified in that respect partic- 
ularly, she will run up and speak to them 
of her own accord.” 

“She shall be presented. Please give 
her to understand that she can command 
me—that I am ready to gratify every 
whim.” 


”? 


XXVIII. 


Wuen Don Julio returned Heloise 
did not even ask him if the matter were 
settled. She had made up her mind to 
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go and of course she would go. Nor did 
she make any comment when her father 
told her of Méhérault’s ready consent to 
do her bidding. 

“You will be good, darling, will you 
not?” he enquired, anxiously, as she was 
about to retire to dress for the ball.” 

“Good!” her eyes glittered like those 
of a tiger about to spring. “What a 
question! Perhaps you do not know 
that this night is to be the first great tri- 
umph of my life.” 

“T think she will behave,” said the 
old gentleman to Méhérault an hour 
later. “She knows where the line must 
be drawn, and, beside, I am sure she will 
be as absorbed as a child in the novelties 
and splendors of the palace.” 

“Let us trust in the Lord,” said 
Méhérault. 

The door opened and Heloise entered. 
She looked as if she had stepped from 
some old canvas. Her slender, graceful 
figure was gowned in cloth of gold made 
a century or more ago and trimmed with 
lace so old that it rotted as she moved. 
Her hair was roped up with pearls and 
pearls were about her whiter throat. 

Méhérault’s misgivings vanished. “You 
are magnificent,” he cried, “as stately as 
an empress—more beautiful than ours; 
and it is our habit to think her the hand- 
somest woman in France.” 

“You are grande dame at last,” mur- 
mured Don Julio. 

Heloise’s only reply was to make a 
sweeping courtesy; and as she upraised 
herself again she looked cold and haughty 
enough to warrant the confidence of her 
father and her suitor. 

It was a short drive from the hotel 
to the Tuilleries. Heloise scarcely spoke ; 
and from the moment she entered the 
palace she seemed to be overcome with 
pleasure. The magnificence of the Em- 
peror’s Cent Gardes, lining either side 
of the grand staircase of fifty steps, 
appeared to amuse her; her eye lin- 
gered with the delight of the artistic 
nature on the splendid fretworks, the 
glorious costumes and jewels of the 
crushing throng, mellowed and gifted 
with additional beauty by the soft light 
of thousands of wax candles; Strauss’ 
waltzes were swimming through the Salle 
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de la Paix, and she moved her little head 
approvingly. 

“Tam to meet the Empress,” she said, 
suddenly. 

“You shall,” said Méhérault. “I 
spoke with her this afternoon.” He did 
not add that he had begged her majesty’s 
indulgence for possible and probable 
freaks. “I told them much of you and 
they graciously expressed a strong desire 
to see and meet you. We will go to the 
Salle des Maréchaux at once. It is time 
they were entering. This is a terrible 
crowd, but have patience; we will get 
there after a time.” 

Heloise continued to glance speculative- 
ly about her, hardly noting whence she 
was being guided. After a time Méhé- 
rault said to her, “ We are in the Salle 
des Maréchaux and they have entered. 
You cannot see them yet, but I shall 
manage to get to the edge of this crowd 
on this side in a moment.” 

He pushed through the dense, eager 
mass, the stars on his breast opening the 
way as much as was physically possible 
where people were packed as tightly as 
the threads of their gowns, and at last 
stood with Heloise and Don Julio in the 
front rank. 

The crowd had parted, and down the 
line of way so formed, their majesties and 
suite were slowly advancing, the former 
bowing to right and lef, pausing now 
and again to speak with a minister, an 
ambassador, or some favored subject. The 
little tired-appearing Emperor, with his 
face of yellowish hue, looked as if he 
wished it were well over and he could 
rest him on his golden chair beyond the 
railing; but Eugenie, regal, satisfied, 
magnificent, seemed in no hurry to be rid 
of the homage she loved. 

“She is the modern Lady Macbeth,” 
murmured Heloise. “She has all that 
woman’s cold, cruel, inexorable ambition 
in her white chiselled face. Only she 
will not be content with one victim; she ' 
will murder a nation There is Guad- 
alupe Mordaunt! Who’s that she’s 
with ?” 

“The gentleman on her right is her 
husband, the other is the American min- 
ister. He is going to present her.” 

“Oh!” Heloise drew a deep breath. 
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Méhérault felt the muscles of the soft arm 
within his own become suddenly rigid. 

The imperial couple paused a moment 
before the American minister, and Mrs. 
Mordaunt was presented. She looked 
remarkably handsome in a gown of black 
tulle over which golden “thistles were 
scattered, and was the cynosure of many 
admiring eyes. 

Their majesties passed on, and as they 
approached Méhérault and recognized 
him their eyes moved with some curiosity 
to his fair companion, of whom they had 
heard so much. She was an exquisite 
picture and they regarded her with 
pleasure. 

They paused again and Méhérault pre- 
sented the count and his daughter. 

“You are glad to be in Paris once 
more?” said the Emperor, blandly, en- 
deavoring to recall what he knew of the 
Rocheforts. 

The count replied as absently as was 
consistent with respect. He was listening 
nervously to Heloise, who was rattling on 
to the Empress as if that distinguished 
dame had been Guadalupe Mordaunt or 
Alexandra Carruthers. Her shrill, child- 
ish treble carried above the hum of voices 
and the distant music. 

“Yes, I like Paris, I like Paris,” she 
was saying, evidently in reply to some 
amiable query of Eugenie’s. “I love the 
Bois ; the carriages are so fine and the 
cocottes are so pretty. Does not your 
majesty think the cocottes are pretty? 
Victor does. You should see him stare 
at them. Papa has to tell him to stop. 
But I like to look at them, too. They 
powder their hair with that silver dust 
because you do, I suppose. Why do you 
do it? Do you mind having red hair ? 
I don’t. But mine’s not as red as yours. 
It’s the color of flames, and flames are 
not really red, they’re golden. Yes, I love 
Paris. I love the boulevards, where the 
men sit in the cafés and look so wicked. 
And I love the shops where I can swear 
at the clerks in English and they don’t 
understand a word. More fun! And I 
love, oh, I love the café chantants and 
the Jardin Mabille. Papa goes to bed 
early and I slip out after he is asleep and 
go with Victor. He is an old dear and 
takes me everywhere. I just muffle up 


in a cloak and veil and we trot all oye 
Paris. Oh, but it is droll, that Jardiy 
Mabille. When the girls kick off the 
men’s hats I shriek. You should haye 
seen one kick off Victor’s last night. 
Oh, but we Americans do love the 
Mabille. I saw you there last night, 
Guadalupe Hathaway ’ ’—she raised her 
finger and pointed it straight at Mn, 
Mordaunt, who was regarding her with 
horror—“I saw you. Oh, didn’t she 
laugh, Your Majesty? She had a veil 
on, but she laughed so hard it fell off 
The funny part of it was I saw Mr. 
Mordaunt in another part of the gar. 
den with a grisette tucked under his arm. 
Oh, but it is droll, this Paris.” And she 
threw back her head and gave vent toa 
long peal of laughter as light as the 
cackling of flames, childish, malicious, 
elfish, startling. 

The silence which followed this most 
remarkable speech ever delivered in the 
Tuilleries, rivalled that of the night when 
the last column of that lamented pile 
had tottered and fallen, the last flame 
died for want of something to feed on. 
She had spoken in purest French, and 
every word had been distinct and em- 
phatic. Every one was staring, breath- 
less, standing on tip-toe, to catch a 
glimpse of the mad American. Méhé- 
rault and Don Julio were livid, but un- 
able to retreat, as their majesties had 
chosen to remain and listen. The Em- 
press had drawn her black brows to 
gether, but only as a matter of duty; 
Americans always amused her and this 
was clearly a new specimen. The Em- 
peror was smiling broadly. 

“Why, what’s the matter? What's 
the matter?” cried Heloise. Then as 
their majesties finally passed on, “ Why 
are you pulling at my arm? Oh, do 
you want me to go home and be tied to 
the bed-post ?” 

Méhérault pressed through the crowd 
again and Heloise chattered on like a 
magpie, apparently oblivious of the atten- 
tion she was attracting. 

“I don’t like hoops! I don’t like 
hoops!” she cried. “Don’t they look 
like balloons, all those fat women iD 
hoops? Who would think there was 4 
skeleton in each one? Who’d think the 
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little fish worms would be running in and 
out of all these eyes some day? That is 
what I always should think of the 
minute a man proposed to me—what 
sort of a corpse he’d make. You’d look 
just horrid, Victor; you’re a Burgundy 
brunette and they’re the most unpleasant 
kind of corpses. Papacito, being pale 
and thin, won’t be so bad. He'll just 
turn green and cave in. What makes 
the Emperor so yellow? Isn’t this all 
pretty? What a pity they can’t stay 
here. But they can’t ¥ 

“ Mademoiselle, for God’s sake, hush,” 
muttered Méhérault, endeavoring to 
move more rapidly through the gaping 
throng. 

“T will not. I always say exactly 
what I wish. I was brought up that 
way. I don’t care what they think, any- 
how. The next time I come to France 
none of these people will be here, not even 
the Tuilleries. What’s the matter with 
Prussia? Vivelarépublique. You know 
yourself, Victor r 

But Méhérault by this time had gotten 
her into the Salle de la Paix, where the 
music was crashing. A few moments 
later she was enveloped from head to 
foot in white fox, and he led her to the 
courtyard and handed her into her car- 
riage. Then he stepped backward. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, with elab- 
orate politeness, “I have the honor to 
wish you good-night and good-bye.” 

“Victor,” said Don Julio, with plain- 
tive bitterness, “are you not coming back 
with us?” 

“No, Count. A thousand thanks. 
And as I go to London early to-morrow 
to remain some weeks, I am afraid I shall 
not have the pleasure of seeing you 
again.” 

“What?” cried a mocking voice. A 
charming head, framed in soft white fur, 
suddenly advanced from the dark recess 
of the carriage. A radiant face, dimpled, 
flushed, lovely, flower-like, looked up at 
him. 

“What, dear Victor? 

“No, Mademoiselle.” 

Her eyes danced. Her lips parted in 
a bewitching smile. “Never again, Vic- 
tor?” she whispered. 

“When you are a human being—per- 


Not again ?” 


fornian as ever. 
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haps,” and he turned on his heel and re- 
entered the palace.” 

“Qh, Heloise,” said her father, with a 
groan. “Howcould you? We must re- 
turn at once. I could not remain in 
Paris another day.” 

“T am quite ready,” she said, with a 
yawn. “I have no further use for it.” 


XXIX. 


“Well?” demanded Mrs. Rochefort of 
her eldest daughter, the night of the 
travellers’ return, “Can you see any im- 
provement in Heloise?” 

“T cannot see even the slightest 
change, save, perhaps, that she holds her- 
self a little, a little—older, which, dear 
mamma, is more expressive than gram- 
matic. But otherwise she is just the 
same brat, just as slangey, just as Cali- 
I had always under- 
stood that Europe polished people amaz- 
ingly, but I don’t believe that anything 
could un-Heloise Heloise de Rochefort.” 

“T don’t think it could. Think of 
having to matronize her next winter! 
However, I was prepared to expect noth- 
ing after her performance at the Tuil- 
leries. The idea! The little demon! 
She has made the name of Rochefort 
notorious on two continents!” 

In the outbuildings also, Heloise was 
freely discussed. 

“She’s the same old sixpence,” said the 
Americans. ; 

“Lil missee allee same like before,” 
said Ah Kee, the cook. 

“El sefiorita more pretty than before,” 
said the native Californians. “Looka 
like the angels, but is little devil lika 
was; no is young lady at all.” 

Heloise was glad to be at home again, 
for she loved her woods and the very at- 
mosphere of California, with its vague 
promise, which the imaginative mind 
recognizes but cannot define. She greeted 
the family amicably, distributed gifts 
among the servants, who adored her, de- 
spite, or because of her eccentricities ; then 
dashed off into the woods and was not 
seen again until night, when she returned, 
bedraggled and weary. 

The next week all the county, with 
the exception of the Hathaways, called, 
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but were not afforded a glimpse of the 
object of their curiosity. Nor did she re- 
turn their calls; she spent her days in 
the hills or in her library; even her 
father was ignored for a time. 

For, in spite of the general verdict, 
Heloise was changed and she was growing 
into knowledge of the fact. 

One evening, two weeks after the re- 
turn of the wanderers, the family were 
sitting on the veranda watching the 
moonlight sprinkle through the tree-tops. 
Each of the Miss Hardings—who sat in 
a row—had exclaimed in turn, “How 
lovely!” 

“] wish,” cried Heloise suddenly and 
with her shrillest notes, “I wish common- 
place people didn’t so often have tastes 
like mine. It humiliates me! I sit here 
and admire this night too deeply for ex- 
pression, and you admire it, too! It’s 
disgusting ! ” 

Silence followed this flattering outbreak 
for a moment, and then the elder Miss 
Harding drew herself up to the rigidity 
of a lead-pencil. 

“My dear Heloise,” she said, icily, 
“will you pardon me for saying that we 
have enjoyed our year’s freedom from 
insult?” 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt you were delighted 
to get rid me. I wonder you don’t break 
all the other mirrors in the house. Well, 
I can’t stand you, either. It was bad 
enough before—but now!” 

She sprang to her feet, and taking her 
father by the arm dragged him down the 
steps and into the brush. She pointed to 
the six Miss Hardings and drew her fin- 
ger expressively across her throat. 

“T should do it! ” she said, hysterically. 
“ Not in search of a soul; they couldn’t 
shake up one between them ; but because 
they would exasperate me to madness.” 

“T cannot turn them out, my love,” 
said her father, helplessly, “and they 
don’t seem to marry.” 

“T won’t live in the house with them. 
I want a house of my own. Build me a 
little house over there in the thickest part 
of the wood—where I can not even hear 
them laugh ; they cackle like a hen that 
has laid an egg.” 

“My daughter! What are you think- 
ing of? You cannot live alone.” 








“Yes, I can. I’m not afraid of any. 
thing and you know it. I won’t evep 
have a servant. Carlota and Faun can 
bring me my meals and keep things in 
order, and you can come to see me every 
day. You will enjoy the change.” 

Don Julio protested, but Heloise would 
not even discuss the matter further. And 
the next day the wood-cutters were in the 
woods and the carpenters were hauling 
the lumber. An architect was dispensed 
with ; she drew her own plan. 

The Hardings were secretly well pleased, 
Don Julio concluded that he rather liked 
the idea than otherwise; it was so orig- 
inal and so like Heloise. As for the 
valley, it was enchanted. It had some 
thing to talk about for a month. 

The house being small was not long 
building. Needless to observe, it was like 
no other house. In the densest part of the 
wood four large trees were found marking 
the corners of an exact square of reason- 
able size. These trees were sawed off at 
about twenty feet from the ground, and 
upon this foundation, amidst the thickly , 
leaved branches of the surrounding trees, 
Heloise’s exclusive mansion was con- 
structed. The roof—which was entirely 
of glass and surrounded by a narrow bal- 
cony—was on a level with the tree-tops. 
The view from the balcony was very fine ; 
the windows looked into a jungle of green. 
The house was approached by a wide 
flight of rustic steps. Heloise was so ab- 
sorbed in superintending the erection of 
this remarkable eyrie that she forgot to 
be bored by the family. She spent her 
days on the limb of a tree rattling off 
orders to the distracted carpenters, and 
only returned to the central mansion to 
eat and sleep. When The Perch, as she 

named it, was finished, she appropriated, 
despite the wrath and remonstrance of 
Mrs. Rochefort, such of her father’s tapes- 
tries, books, silver and sculpture, as com- 
mended themselves to her fancy and com- 
manded her affection. She had brought 
over the furniture of her bedroom in the 

Chateau de Rochefort and had purchased 

odd pieces of furniture and many hand- 

some rugs and hangings in Paris. ‘ 

When the little house was in order it 

was very beautiful. The salon was hung 

with the family tapestries and furnished 
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Heloise shoots a bear. 


with a quantity of carved oaken furniture 
black with age. Beyond was a small 
room lined from floor to ceiling with 
books. The bedroom looked much as it 
had done in France, although the pink 
and blue silk on the walls was fresh. 
Out of it opened a dining-room furnished 
with the Chinese tables and chairs which 
had been imported by Don Julio to please 
his first wife. All of the doors and win- 
dows were arched like those of a convent, 
and hung with fluttering silken curtains. 
The glass of the ceiling was stained red 
and covered with canvas. 

“We will have Christmas here to- 
gether,” she informed her father as she 
proudly displayed her abode—he had not 
been allowed to come within viewing dis- 
tance until it was finished and in order— 
“ They can go to San Francisco since they 
are so fond of it. We will make the 
eréche heré “in the salon.” And Don 
Julio was well pleased. ae 


% 


XXX. 


Tsar night Heloise crept through her 
Window and into the thickly growing 


branches of a tree beyond it. She cra- 
dled herself comfortably, clasping her 
hands behind her head. 

“ Why did that Noél tell me nothing?” 
she thought. “I put her spirit to rest, 
nearly at the cost of my reason (I cer- 
tainly should have gone mad if they had 
not been there when I awakened); why 
could not she in return have explained 
myself tome? We hold one ego in com- 
mon—or do we but hold it in common 
with all humanity? Am I but the epit- 
omized discontent of the earth? The 
personalized concentration of the terrible 
lack that makes us the miserable race we 
are? Am I merely an exaggeration in 
human form of the farce of life? Or am 
I after all but a case of arrested develop- 
ment, and so mentally overripe that I 
know my lack when others do not realize 
theirs? But others feel and I do not. I 
have never felt the need of affection, of re- 
ligion, of love; never a thrill of desire. 
Is something left out of me? Am I really 
but an embodied mentality? It is not 
the carelessness of youth, the result of the 
gratification of every whim; others have 
as much and suffer through the very rich- 
ness of their natures. I feel as if I were 
made of light and: air, I wonder it is 
necessary for me to eat. Any other 
woman would have loved Victor de Mé- 
hérault. I hardly care if I never see him 
again. Noél appears to have been more 
imperative in her n@@ds,"as well as more 
savage than I, for ghe imagined that by 
cutting into another’s body she could find 
the soul she lacked. Who has a soul, I 
wonder? Is soul anything but a com- 
pound of mind and passion, which results 
in a condition of the nerves that might be 
valled, impartially, soul or sentiment? 
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A sort of uplifting, or yearning for some- 


thing beyond the material, which, of 


course, is never to be found ?—And the 
more this something is ungratified the 
more it is demanded, so the ‘soul’ be- 
comes a fixed dweller in the human frame. 
Or is it but a sort of response to and echo 
of the musie of nature ? 

“Tn those who have not brain sentiment 


becomes sentimentality—the possession of 


the consciousness by the love idea and the 
natural affections. I once heard a homely 
elderly woman say she loved sentimental 
poetry and cried over it—she was just 
human; she needed what heredity seems 
to compel all to want: the perpetual play 
upon the human reeds—the nervous sys- 
tem. Religion satisfies some, love others, 
passion others, filial or parental affection 
many. 

“T seem to need nothing. I delight in 
nature, but only with my mind. The 
grandest or most exquisite prospect merely 
pleases my artistic sense. I feel nothing 
of the exaltation, the rapture—the vibra- 
tion of the nerves, in other words, which 
seems to affect even commonplace people : 
the result in them, perhaps, of mysti- 
cism. 

“T never analyzed until after that 
night with Noél, but it is not to be denied 
that I have not been the same sinee. 
Why should she reveal myself to me and 
show me no light? Why should she 
teach me that I was unhuman like her- 
self yet not even tell me if I should ever 
come to my own? Has she found her 
soul in these two hundred years? Must 
I go into some other world to find mine? 
I never believed in a hereafter before, 
but her ghost would prove that the ego 
persists; that was no dream. And he 
saw her, too, and the servants. Had she 
found, in those centuries, what she lacked 
on earth, and did she experience no fur- 
ther need but that respect should be done 
her crumbling hones? Otherwise, would 
she not have deman some et arthly body 
—amine preferably—im which to work out 
her destiny? Selfishness and vanity, it 
would appear, are not worked off in two 
hundred years of spiritual existence. 

“She is not in me but I am her heir. 
And if she had nothing to give me, why 
could she not have left me alone? Why 
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should she have planted this unrest? | 
know my lack now—and I, too, may 
seek forever. I have ev erythin: 2—youth, 
beauty, brain, individuality ; and I an 
as incomplete as a piece of statuary, 
Love? Is that the solution? I haye 
met a thousand men in literature and 4 
good many in real life, and they are to me 
merely the sex that dresses ‘differently 
from my own. Women were wild for 
Victor de Méhérault, I could see that: 
even Alexandra Carruthers had cared 
for him; to me he was more acceptable 
than if he had been a woman, nothing 
more. Must one have the spiritual qual- 
ity, after all, to love? And where am | 
to find it? Perhaps I am literally ‘unfin- 
ished and never shall? And who is 
happy? The world lives and moves to 
the deep, unceasing throb of discontent. 
The man and woman never lived who 
could press through mortal barriers and 
become one. Not even the child is 
happy, for he feels his impotence to cope 
with his environment.” 
She thrust her hand into a nest and 
brought forth a pair of sleepy birds. 
They ruffled their feathers, then pecked 
at her fingers fraternally. “ You—you 
are not happy. I saw you, sefior, flirting 
with other feathered dames to-d: ay. Now 
that your lady is won, your nest builded, 
and your family complete, the world’s 
spirit of unrest and curiosity is awake 
within you. You, madame, are jealous 
and cross; to-day you were hungry, 
even, because he did not bring home the 
worms. To-morrow I shall hear a ter- 
rible to-do, and I shall come to my win- 
dow and see you fighting on the edge of 
the nest wherein you passed your honey- 
moon, tails in the air, feathers flying! 
As happy as the birds! You sing as if 
all the world were mad with joy, simply 
because your throats are made that way, 
and you like to make a_ noise. The 
prima donna sings like that when her 
lover is dying or is off with another 
woman. ,Some, dying of a broken heart, 
‘annot Inftise one pathetic note into their 
voides, a tragic gleam into their eyes.” 
She threw the birds back into their 
nest. “Yes, I shall be famous some day 
—but not with literature or any of the 
other arts: when I find out my own 
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meaning, my significance as a manifesta- 
tim of some hidden truth. All this 
sounds egotistical, no doubt, but we-are 
all egotists in our own thoughts, and there 
‘sno one to hear. Besides, the secret be- 
lief each of us holds: that the world re- 
volves around our particular ego, is the 
only thing that keeps the earth in popu- 
lation. Let humanity awaken to its in- 
dividual insignificance and there would 
be one grand universal suicide. The 
few who do realize it have the wit to live 
for pleasure only. 

“ And then I escape the terrible sufter- 
ing of woman. Would I be a woman, to 
tear my heart from my body like Alex- 
andra Carruthers that I could suffer no 
more? I do not know. She said once, 
‘I have reached that point, thank God, 
where a man—the man who is my lover 
of the time being—gives me pleasurable 
delight when he enters my _ presence 
and pleasurable disappointment when he 
breaks an engagement. No ecstasy, no 
stab, no dull reiteration of the old, old, Js 
anything worth while? Nothing is my 
child, but—well, you will learn; no les- 
son can be taught.’ Well, if all have to 
come by agony to where I am now, why 
in heaven’s name am [ seeking for a soul 
to guide me through the intermediate 
state? She has buried her soul; I ean- 
not find mine. It seems to me that it all 
comes to the same thing in the end— 
philosophy or suicide. And yet I cannot 
rest? Curiosity ?—the lever of the world. 
Heredity ?—which incites to seek all 
things to the discovery of nothing.” 


XXXII. 


THE summer passed more quietly than 
Mrs. Rochefort had dared to hope. She 
did not see her step-daughter once a week 
unless she happened to meet her walking 


in the woods. The secession and retire- 
ment of Heloise was a cause for joy in 
more ways than one. Guadalupe Mor- 
daunt returned from her travels.gnd an- 
nounced that she would enter no “house 
that received Heloise Rochefort. The 
ralley was thrown into consternation, for 
Mrs. Rochefort was popular and power- 
ful, Mrs. Mordaunt was equally so: but 
when the chatelaine of Les Bois was able 


to proclaim officially that her step- 
daughter would return no calls, nor even 
attend the entertainments at the family 
mansion, all breathed freely once more. 

During the summer and autumn 
months Heloise rarely left her perch ex- 
cepting to take long rides and rambles. 
She read ten hours a day as industri- 
ously as if in search of some new truth, 
She had picked up books all over Europe, 
particularly in Germany ; she constantly 
sent to New York for more. Her father 
traversed the long winding path between 
the two houses and climbed the stair to 
his daughter’s eyrie twice a day, discuss- 
ing with her all things under the stars. 
He entered into none of the festivities 
which enthralled his wife and step- 
daughters. 

One day in the late summer Don Julio 
went to San Francisco. When he re- 
turned he sent for his wife to come to 
him in the library. 

“T have received my death-warrant,” 
he said. “For a long while I have sus- 
pected that I have an insidious and ineur- 
able disease, and I thought it best to 
know the truth. I may live five years 
or one. Of course I do not wish to die; 
few do; but if I can live to see Heloise 


Heloise parted the curtains of the bed, 
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eighteen, to pass that birthday and Christ- 
mas with her, I shall be content oS 

Here his wife interrupted him with ex- 
pressions of consternation and sympathy, 
which occupied some time. When she 
finished for the moment, he resumed: 

“]T went at once from the doctor to my 
lawyer and made my will. It was a 
matter of grave consideration with me 
whether or not I should appoint a guard- 
ian or trustee for Heloise, but I con- 
cluded to make her her own mistress. 
She would make life a burden for anyone 
having authority over her and would end 
by getting her own way. In the second 
place, in spite of her childishness in some 
respects, she has the shrewdest brain I 
know. She is quite capable of taking 


care of herself and of any amount of 


mone V. 

“| will tell you frankly,” he continued, 
“that I have left her the bulk of my 
property: I have left her three millions 
and you one. I hope you will not think 
this unfair, but remember that the money 
was all made for her, and it is only just 
that she should have it—the major share, 
at least.” 

Mrs. Rochefort would have preferred 
two millions and was of the opinion that 
she should have had them; but she was a 
wise woman: she knew that remonstrance 
would have no effect, would indeed, only 
antagonize and disgust her husband. 
Beside, a million was a by no means con- 
temptible portion, and rates of interest 
were high in the new country. So she 
took Don Julio’s hand and begged him to 
say no more of wills and money, but to 
let her be his devoted companion and 
nurse; she would renounce society from 
that hour. And after all does not the 
simulacrum do as well as reality? Had 
she devotedly loved him she could hard- 
ly have done more, hardly have given 
him a more pleasurable throb of satis- 
faction. Evolutiem_is pushing us relent- 
lessly forward to tha outer circle where 
brain will have dd@minated impulse, 
where all human motives shall be exact- 
lyebalanced ; and who shall say that we 
will not be happier? at least. more evenly 
content ? 

She chided him gently for not letting 
ker share his suspense long before this. 

a 


a 


a 


“TI did not wish to acknowledge it, 
even to myself,” he said. “And one 
thing I insist upon: Heloise must knoy 
nothing. Not a shadow shall fall upon 
her life until the last possible moment, 
It is true that she has never shown me 
any affection, but I think she would care 
if I died. She is so odd, I cannot say, 
But tell her nothing. No one need 
know, for that matter; I dislike being 
discussed.” 


XXXIITI. 


“ALL the world’s a stage, and all the 
men and women merely players.” 

A chance sentence dropped by a person 
who never had an idea will suggest a 
plot for a novel. A chance line in a 
volume opened at random will point us 
in the direction of new interests un- 
dreamed of before. Heloise, one day in 
December, opened her Shakespeare and 
her eyes fell on the lines at the head of 
this chapter. As was her habit, she ap- 
propriated the words to her own particu- 
lar ego and began to ruminate. 

“Tt is true,” she announced, address 
ing the birds beyond her window. “I 
often feel as if people were so many pup- 
pets, performing for my benefit. When 
I was travelling and passing so con- 
stantly into new scenes, it seemed as if 
the radically different types were merely 
performers in an enlarged theatre. I 
ceased to realize that “they had any 
individuality, that they felt and thought 
in any way as I did, that in each was 
a distinct ego. As I sat and watched 
them come and go and do everything 
that everybody seemed to expect of them, 
I had the feeling that a master show- 
man was somewhere pulling a string and 
shouting orders. I always expected a 
bell to ring and a playbill to be handed 
me. It was especially so in the little 
towns of Europe, where the people. still 
wear their national costume. When I 
forced myself to realize that they were a 
indepe ndent and self-absorbed as myself, 
I made up my mind that there was a 
mighty individuality off in space some- 
where and that they were the infinite 
inanifestations of it, as alike as rays of 
light. Occasionally I talked to them, 
and their thoughts were so commonplace 
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that the ides strengthened. Once, in 
the Tyrol, I remember, a woman’s hus- 
band was killed and I ran to the cottage 
to see what she would do. She just 
lay on the floor and howled like a 
beast. I went back three or four times, 
and always the same brutish demonstra- 
tion. ‘There was nothing elevating about 
it at all. Civilization is certainly a sue- 
cess. It is only among the intelligent 
classes that human nature is interesting. 


venture. If all the world’s a stage then 
Pll go out and play on it. Why sit here 
and wait for it to come and play to 
me—especially when it doesn’t appear to 
come worth a cent? My brain is addled 
searching after light. Of what use if I 
did find it? .Why take life seriously ? 
Why not play with it, fool it, make 
merry with it?” 

These musings, idle and vague at first, 
rapidly assumed definite proportions, and 


**Noel,’’ he halt whispered. 


There is no soul without brain. I never 


could understand why authors write of 


the grovellers, the ground-hogs of the 
earth. Perhaps, because they are so 
easy to understand. 

“Lam bored and I do not know what 
[want. My brain and eyes ache from 
s» much reading. I am tired of every- 
hody in the world. Papacite.gays he 
cannot go to Europe for another yéax and 
I’m certain I won’t go with anyone else. 
‘All the world’s a stage!’ I believe T’ll 
(ress up in boy’s clothes like Rosalind 
and Imogen and go out in search of ad- 


finally took full possession of her erratic 
fancy. 

“T’ll do it,’ she eried to the birds. 
Pll go forth and be a comedian on this 
tottering, rotten-boarded old stage of 
life.” 

Although December was come, the 
weather was that gof early sprifig, and 
heavy rains in Oetober had betokened a 
dry winter. She could roam at will, with 
little fear of discomfort. That map 
noon she watched, from the balcony of 
the roof of The Perch, her father, Mrs.} 
Rochefort and the six Miss Hardingg 
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"A wolf! the wolf!'’ cried Heloise. 


drive down into the valley, as was their 
daily custom, then went over to the 
house and ransacked the garret. The 
Miss Hardings were accomplished ama- 
teur actresses and gave the valley the 
benefit of their talents several times a 
year. The eldest Miss Harding was wont 
to assume the role of man upon these 
occasions ; and being the same height as 
Heloise the latter knew that her step- 
sister would all unwittingly abet her 
present purpose. She found what she 
sought: a complete suit of male attire, 
a dark brown wig, a soft felt hat. She 
returned to The Pereh and, arraying 
herself, strutted up and down before 
the glass. She made a very pretty 
boy; the curly wig clung closely to 
her small head and hid the brilliant 
locks; her slender figure might easily 
have élonged to a well-grown lad. She 
had .also appropriated a pair of her 
father’s riding boots and they made her 
feet look manly; her small hands she 
could keep encased in aneld pair of 
leathern gloves. She thrust a brace of 
pistols and a large bowie knife in her 
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belt, and was delighted with her appear. 
ance. 

“T’d like to stop a stage,” she ap. 
nounced. “T'Il take no Celia ; she would 
be a nuisance. And how grateful the 
valley will be to me.” 

Her father paid her his usual visit 
that evening, but she had decided not to 
apprise him of her intentions. After he 
had gone she wrote a note and _ pinned 
it to the tapestry. The note read: 


“DEAR PAPACITO: 

I am off for a few weeks’ adventure. Haye 
plenty of spondulix and shall take grub enough 
to last until I run up against the famous Cali- 
fornian hospitality. Don’t worry, and above all 
don’t follow or send after me, or I shall be very 
angry. 1 will return in good time. 
HELOISsE.” 


XXXIV. 


SHE rose at daybreak. Only a glint 
of gold was in the woods and the world 
was asleep. She visited the larder, then 
saddled her horse and rode softly past 
the quiet cottages of the laborers, up 
the long road through the grape vines, 
then left the rancho behind her and as- 
cended the foothills, which rose, wave 


‘upon wave for fifteen miles, until they 


broke against the mountains of the coast 
range. 

She had defined no plan of travel. 
She gave the horse rein and let him 
wander up the trail. The sun_ rose 
slowly, dispelling the chill of the last 
night hours. The valley below looked 
like a calm, green ocean; beyond, the 
long chain of pink mountains, blotted 
with blue, seemed to tremble as the sun 
spurned it to mount and rout the stars. 
On her right the massive shoulders of the 
coast range lifted themselves darkly 
against the sky, the tall, rigid redwoods 


on their cresf€ and gloomy slopes half 


veiled with the retreating fog. 

The rays of the ascending sun seemed 
to spring directly to Heloise and enfold 
her. “It is the place for an egoist,” she 
thought. “It takes nature and solitude 
to make the individual.” 

She rode past St. Denis, the little 
Catholic church in a hollow of the hills, 
where her father, the Hathaways and 
other Catholic families of the county were 
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wont to worship, and followed a path 
which lay beside a winding creek as cool 
dark and still as if it flowed on a 
The hills, thick with chap- 
arral, whose leaves were sweet with 
honev-dew, rose on either side. The wil- 
lows. met above the ereek, the bright 
stones shone through the clear water, the 
long graceful strands of the ice-grass 
trailed, motionless, on the surface. Noth- 
ing was ever so quiet on earth or in space 
as that spot—the absolute, unbroken 
quiet of a winter mountain solitude. 

She rode out of the cafion and mounted 
higher hills. A mass of rocks rose before 
her and from it emanated a faint, sicken- 
ingodor. She touched her horse sharply, 
and, after a nervous leap, he galloped past. 
Heloise turned her head to the famous 
spot; innumerable little heads were thrust 
from the crevices and forked tongues dart- 
ed forth. A rattle whirred, but its owner 
sprang too late. 

Suddenly, over the hills came the sound 
of convent bells. Heloise raised her 
head in surprise, then laughed aloud. 

“The curtain is rising,” she cried. 


and 
sunless stir. 


“The first act is on,” and she urged her 
horse to greater speed. 
Ten minutes later she drew rein on the 


brow of a hill. At its base, in a little 
round valley, formed by four sloping 
hills, were a number of cabins and two 
large buildings, one surmounted by a 
The slopes were covered with 
well-trimmed grape vines, a cow was 
tethered, hens were cackling in their 
senseless way. 

Heloise recalled an incident of the late 
spring. She had stumbled on this spot 
one day, and, with curiosity on edge, 
ridden down into the enclosure. Not 
a soul had been visible; the quiet of the 
hills was here as elsewhere. _ But only for 
a moment. Suddenly the’ door of the 
larger building had been violently opened; 
there was a deep, horrified ery: “A 
woman! A woman!” and a dozen priests 
rushed out waying their arms and _ point- 
ing to the gate. Then, as_ifeby_ some 
abrupt reminder, they all had tumned 
their backs on her at the same momént, 


CTOSS, 


and one of them had said in a loud voiee, 


“Go! Go! We are in retreat at pres- 
ent and it is a mortal sin to look on a 


little to divert her mind. 
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woman.” Heloise had given vent to one 
of her long peals of elfish laughter, at 
which the broad backs had visibly shud- 
dered, and the lines of the cross had 
marked the air. She had retreated up 
the hill as slowly as her horse could 
walk, still laughing with notes of jibe and 
insult, and observing with satisfaction 
that more than one furtive glance flew 
after her. 

“ Nothing could please my cynical soul 
more than this,’ she thought to-day. 
“JT will remain with them a while in 
serene enjoyment of their horror did they 
know the truth.” 

She descended and entered the hamlet. 
As the gate clicked a young priest 
emerged from one of the cabins and stared 
at her. He was very well-looking, this 
young priest, with his strong-weak Irish 
face about which the black curling locks 
clung, his dark-blue, rather tragic eyes ; 
and Heloise for the moment forgot her 
role and showered upon him her fire of 
glance. She recalled herself abruptly, 
however, and swung from her horse. 

“T am a traveller and very tired and 
hungry,” she said. “I should like to 
stay with you.” 

The young priest was hospitable by in- 
stinct, but he looked at her doubtfully. 

“TY don’t know,” he said, “We are in 
retreat ‘i 

“Qh, never mind. It has always 
been my intention to be a priest. I may 
as well begin now as any other time.” 

At this moment other doors opened and 
other priests came forth. They were evi- 
dently bound for the chapel, but paused 
at sight of the intruder. 

“Who is this, Father O’Connor?” 
asked the eldest of them. The young 
priest explained. 

“Let me be a boarder as well as a 
pupil,” said Heloise, and she opened a 
plethoric purse. “For the poor,” she 
added. 

“For the poor,” _sfid.the old man, 
gravely, “ you can Stay. Come with us 
now to mass.” 

Heloise followed the priests into the 
chapel and went through the service. 
She knew # thoroughly, and there was 
The place did 
not please her artistic eye: the bare room, 
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the rough altar, the plain black-frocked 
priests. 
Europe with their gorgeous mis-en-scéne, 
the imposing performances of the splen- 
didly costumed actors; then shrugged her 
shoulders: was she not industriously an- 
gling for variety ? 

When mass finished she went with the 
priests to the other building and sat with 
them at the long bare table and partook 
of their simple fare amidst an absolute 
silence which inspired her with a wild 
desire to giggle, to burst forth with her 
choice assortment of slang, and to swear. 
It was her second attempt at self-control, 
and it is doubtful if she would have sue- 
ceeded had it not been for a plan matur- 
ing in her mind. 





She recalled the cathedrals of 


When the meal was over Father Kep. 
nan, the priest who had given her per: 
mission to remain and who was evidently 
in authority, beckoned to Father O’Cop. 
nor. 

“Do you instruct the youth,” he said, 
“You are both young and should take 
kindly to each other.” 

Father O’Connor, nothing loath, for 
his young soul grew weary at times of old 
and silent companionship, laid his hand 
within the arm of Heloise and led her to 
a little rift in the hills, where a tiny 
creek flowed, shaded by willows. 
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«Po you know?” he said, as he pro- 
duced a small black book, “I am sure I 
have secn you before.” 

Heloise smiled. “ You saw my sister.” 

«\-—h—h! I remember. She sud- 
denly appeared amongst us one day when 
we were in retreat in the spring, and be- 
haved dreadfully ; but : 

“Did not you think she was a* beauti- 
fl virl . 

“Yes,” replied the young priest, re- 
luctantly. Then with a sudden, enthusi- 
astic burst: “She was as beautiful as an 
angel! And I am sure she must be an 
angel in spite of the mocking, irreverent 
manner in which she treated us. Her 
hair was like an aureole. Her eves were 
like the night sky when the stars are 
out. Her skin had the purity of the 
lily. Such a body could harbor only 
the soul of an angel. She was young 
and full of misehief, that was all.” 

“Yes, my father, Heloise is indeed an 
angel. Her friends—of whom she has 
hundreds—adore her. Her life is given 
up to good and charitable works. Her 
eves are ever uplifted. As always, her 
face is the mirror of her soul.” 

“T knew it!” 

“You have evidently seen much of the 
world, my father: You know women 
well.” 

“No—not very. You see I was re- 
served for the priesthood from birth and 
entered the ranks from the college where 
I was educated; I hardly know my own 
sisters. I only know women through the 
confessional—and_ they always give me 
the old ones.” 

“T shall tell Heloise to make you her 
father confessor.” 

“Ah!” The young blood flew to his 
hair; then his face fell and he shook 
his head. “They would not permit it. 
Temptations are kept from us.” 

“What an awful bore your life must be.” 

“Hush! Hush! my friend. You must 
not speak of the Holy Church like that 
—and you about to become a_ priest. 
sut tell me more of—her.” , 

“But vou are in rétreat, my “father. 
Is it not also a sin to talk of a woman?” 

“ Yes—but she is an angel.” 

“True; we will talk of her. 
tell me one thing. 


But firsts, 


Suppose she should 


suddenly part those willows over there, 
step across this creek, a white gown flow- 
ing about her—she looks lovely in white! 
—her hands clasped on her breast, her 
golden hair falling around her uplifted 
face—what would you do, my father? 
Would you kneel at her feet, or would 
you flee?” 

“T should flee,” firmly. 

“ But if she is an angel?” 

“ Ah, but you see she is a woman after 
all—yet. And God grant that she long 
may remain so. Even—” and he sighed. 

“ Now look here; you are a priest, but 
you are mortal. Would you get up and 
dust? Suppose no one were here to see? 
Suppose no one would ever know? Would 
you?” 

The priest thrust his hands into his 
curls until they stood up straight, and 
his eyes applied themselves to the spot to 
which the vision of Heloise had been 
conjured. Then he sighed deeply and 
shook his head. He remembered that a 
pupil, a seeker after light, was beside 
him. But he did not open the book. 

“It is—how many months?” he mur- 
mured, half to himself. “I do not recall. 
But I cannot forget her. Every night, 
the moment the light is out in my cell, I 
see her. And I always say a rosary for 
her.” 

“My father, shall I tell you my sister’s 
secret?” and Heloise sent little stones 
skipping into the water, as if bent upon 
that amusement only. 

“Her secret? Has she one? 
unhappy?” 

“Horribly so. I left her in tears at 
the foot of the cross in her little chapel.” 

“ Dear lady!” 

“What’s your first name?” 

“ James.” 

“Well, Jim—I’m not going to father 
you when we’re alone; you’re altogether 
too young. This is her secret; she loves 
you.” 

The priest sprang te-his feet ; he trem- 
bled from head to féot. 

“Me! Me!” he gasped. 

“Yes. She has never been the same 
since that day—the day she saw you. 
She was seffiething of a madcap before— 
as you know. But she came home and 
did not eat for a week; and since then 
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she has been an angel of light to all 
about her, so meek, so kind. She has re- 
nounced the world and would not hurt a 
fy. Tal lone know the secret. I am her 
twin and she tells me everything.” 

« You—her twin! The young priest 
knelt beside the boy and kissed his hand. 
“J would carry you through the fires in 
the heart of the earth,” he said. “Her 
twin! Yes, you are like her—very like.” 


He sprang to his feet again and strode 
up and down the bank, his fine face work- 


ing. 

“He handsome,” thought Heloise, 
critically. “But what babies men are! 
Faney me going on like that because a 
man was in love with me. But this is 
simply gorgeous! How I should like to 
turn the whole world upside down. 
Humanity is nothing but a big musical 
instrument. All you have to learn is 
when and where to hit the notes.” 

“T should not think of her!” the 
priest exclaimed. “I should thrust her 
from my mind—now that I know this. 
Miserable doomed beings that we are!” 

“The nearer to heaven, my friend.” 

“But there is no giving in marriage in 
heaven,” said the priest, gloomily. 

“Certainly not! You should not even 
imagine such a thing. My sister is a 
pure white flame, purged of all earthly 
desire. You—lI trust—are the same.” 

“T may be—when I am seventy.” 

“You are evidently in a mood to be 
truthful now. Answer me again. If my 
sister suddenly appes are “d would you flee?” 

“No! I would not.’ 

Heloise hesitated. 
tempted to pull off her wig 
herself with the result. But again she 
plucked out a temptation. The passions 
of men were revolting to her unawakened 
womanhood. “I'd put a hole through 
him if he touched me,’ she thought, 
“and then I’d probably swing. Beside, 
it is sufficie ntly amusing as it is.” 

“Sit down, my frie nd,” she said aloud. 
“Sit down and calm yourself. Let us 
talk sense. You are too excited for 
subterfuge: tell me this—If you knew 
that Heloise would have you would not 
you shake the church and marry her?” 

“We should both be eternally 
damned,” : 


She was strongly 
and entertain 


“In the next world; but you’ve got a 
long stretch in this yet. And a bride in 
the hand’s worth two angels in the bush.” 

“Hush! I will not listen to you. I am 
an anointed priest—my God! and have 
you not told me that she is a pure white 
flame?” 

“She is a woman.” 

“T believe you are the original serpent 
who entered Eden.” 

“This place looks like Eden,” said 
Heloise, speculatively. The willows swept 
downward, enveloping them ; the radiant 
sun poured its gold into the gloom, the 
creek rushed over its grey stones with 
miniature roar. In the dark cave-like 
perspective shadows flitted like hooded 
faces. 

“Sit down, 
the tempter, 
chism.” 

“T cannot.” 

“Give methe book and I will study.” 

“You are not fit to be a priest. To 
think that you should be the brother of 
her!” 

“Tam more fit than you, for I have 
seen the world and know what I re- 
nounce. Young as I am it is a trite old 
book tome. I am weary of it and long 
for the shelter of the church. Ay, but 
it is fascinating, that world, Jim.” 

The priest tossed her the book. 
“Study,” he said, “and don’t talk to 
me.” 

Heloise held the book in front of her 
and made grimaces at the water. “I 
have no soul, sure enough,” she thought. 
“T am worse than Noél. To knock a 
life out of focus, to smash into the nerves 
and set them forever humming out of 
tune, to build a furnace in the brain and 
pour a gallon of oil on the contents—ay ! 
that delights me. I will turn Europe 
upside down yet. If I were limp in the 
hands of the sentimentalists now I'd fall 
in love with this handsome, impassioned 
youth and find my soul—but not much ! 

The priest had thrown himself full 
length on the ground; he put out his 
hand suddenly and laid it on hers. “Tell 
me,” he said, “tell me—I must have this 
much or I sfiall go mad—how does she 
live? how does she dress?” 

“She looked so beautiful last night! 
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me my cate- 
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She wore white velvet with a rope of 
pearls in her golden hair and a girdle of 
diamonds about her slender waist. She 
was surrounded by men—we had a ball 
—an they were passing the hours at her 
feet.” 

“(Curse them!” 

“Jim! Tam ashamed of you! 
have forgotten your cloth!” 

“T have. What did she say to those 
men’? How did she look at them?” 


You 


“Her eyes were as cold as her dia- 


monds. She lectured them upon the evil 
of their ways. When she danced “ 

“When she did what?” He sat up- 
right. “Once, in Santa Clara, I passed 
a house at night, and looking through the 
uncurtained window I saw men whirling 
women about the room. A priest, who 
was with me, told me that they were ‘ dane- 
ing,’ keeping time to music which I could 
not hear. It was an unmeaning and dis- 
gusting sight. Does she do that?” 

“Tt is our custom, Jim, dear. We think 
nothing of it.” 

“If I saw her—I—I—” He threw 
himself back and covered his face with 
his hands. 

“Think of all the ave marias and pater 
nosters you will have to say before you 
are forgiven,” said Heloise, with a sigh. 
“My beloved brother, 1 weep for you.” 

“My God! it is true that I must go to 
confession.” Then after a moment, “ You 
are as tender hearted as she is.” 

“Tam not a circumstance to her. If 
a bird is beaten to the ground in winter 
she runs down from her perch and hunts 
about in the mud until she finds it. And 
she has a step-mother and six step-sisters 
who are fiends, perfect fiends! They 
abuse her in every way they dare and 
she endures it with the meekness of an 
angel. Why, they would make a regular 
Cinderella of her if it were not for me. 
sut I sail in and make them let up. But 
what will she do when Iam gone? Poor 
darling Heloise!” 

“ You should not leave her!’ 

“T must. I, too, have a terrible sor- 
sow, which drives me to a life of fasting 
and prayer. She is dead or I never would 
forsake her. Oh, my youthmy youth!” 

“ How old are you, anyhow?” 

“ Twenty-four.” 
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“ But Heloise does not look as old gs 
that, and your voice is only half formed,” 

“ Heloise looks much younger than she 
isx—a family inheritance. She knoys 
nothing of life ; I, alas, know it all. The 
highest heights, the deepest depths. As 
for my voice, that also is a family pe 
culiarity. But tell me, do not you think 
it is your duty to leave the church and 
protect Heloise? My father is very old 
and is completely under the influence of 
my step-mother; [ am positive he has 
left her all his money. Why, a few 
months from now, perhaps, Heloise will 
be nothing but a kitchen wench.” 

“Mother of God! Don’t tempt me, 
She a kitchen wench! That exquisite 
delicate creature? That thing of light 
and life?” 

“Tt would kill her in a year.” 

The priest stood up and dashed his 
hand across his brow. The action was 
unconsciously dramatic and he _ looked 
very handsome and interesting. “Do 
not let us speak further of it at present,” 
he said. “I must think—and pray. Let 
us return.” 

As they re-entered the opening they met 
Father Kennan. He was walking slowly, 
his eves fixed on a little book, held close 
to his face. He glanced up with kind, 
benignant eyes. 
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«Have you taught the youth well, my 
con?” he asked. 

“Yes, my father,” said the priest, ut- 
tering his first lie. 


XXXV. 

«[ ruink I’d better levant,” thought 
Heloise that night, as she extended herself 
upon the cot in the cabin assigned her. 
“In the first place, another twelve hours 
of this awful silence would give me hy- 
sterics and then the Lord knows what 
they’d do to me—bury me alive, perhaps. 
Beside, I cannot contemplate another day 
of James. To-morrow he'll be in the 
maudlin stage and I couldn’t stand it. 
To-day he was tragic and that was amus- 
ing, but when he gets down to pathos— 
well, I think I ll scoot.’ 

She slept like an infant until dawn, 
when she arose, stole forth and saddled 
her horse, rode softly up the hill, then 
galloped rapidly away from the devil’s 
broth she had brewed. 

She rode over the dark hills, lost in the 
mysterious beauty of the landscape, until 
it suddenly occurred to her that she was 
hungry. “I wonder if Noél ever ate,” 
she thought. “ But one thing’s sure and 
certain, I’m human in some respects if 
I’m not in others.” She took from her 
saddle-bag the lunch she had purloined 
from the larder at Les Bois, but it was 
stale and she threw it into the road with 
a gesture of distaste. At the same mo- 
ment she heard the weleome tinkle of a 
cow's bell, then a prolonged “ C-u-s-h.” 
Riding hard she shortly came upon a 
little wavside farm, apparently desert ed. 
Following the sound of the cow’s tinkle 
and the feminine “Cush,” to which had 
now been added the report of a rifle and 
a volley of oaths, she skirted the house 
and drew rein before a steep hill at the 
back. Several cows were galloping down, 
followed by a man who was pouring 
bird-shot into them. A dark, pretty 
girl, her browssdrawn together, sat ona 
fence. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Helbice. 

The girl looked around quickly, then 
smiled as she saw the handsome stripling? 

“Matter enough,” she said, descending 
from her perch and ¢ advancing. “ My cows 


come over here, and him’s”—jerking her 
finger over her shoulder—“that cantan- 
kerous he’s firing them off. They’re 
awful stubborn cows and won’t stay to 
home.” 

“He’s an old galoot!” said Heloise, 
sympathetically. “Id like to thrash 
him. And you are such a pretty girl! 
How can he be so cruel ?” 

The pretty girl blushed and Heloise 
fell easily in with the new situation. «I'll 
give him a piece of my mind,” she added. 

The cows galloped wildly through the 
yard and up the road. The man, an old 
surly creature, tramped leisurely after 
them to the foot of the hill, then paused 
and surveyed the stranger. 

“Who be you ?’ > he asked, inhospit- 
ably. 

“T shall have you arrested, sir,” said 
Heloise, sternly. 

“What for?” 

Heloise knew little of the law but she 
was not to be daunted. “ For assault and 
hattery,” she said, serenely. 

The man grinned ; an unpleass unt con- 
tortion across a yellow face fringed with 
ragged hair. “I guess the jedge’ll let 
me off on that complaint,” he said, “and 
if cows come trapesing on my property 
they'll git bird-shot in their hide every 
time.” 

“But why could not you just drive 
them off? How could you treat poor 
cows—a woman’s cows—in such a cruel 
manner?” : 

“Qh, damn yer high falutin’ nonsense. 
I yelled to ’em to git out and they didn’t, 
so I seen that they did. Savvie? Now 
just you vamoose the ranch, will yer? I 
don’t propose havin’ any shrimps on 
horse-back cavortin’ around here and 
puttin’ on faney frills with me. If you 
don’t git out I'll lick the two of yer.” 

Heloise whipped her pistol suddenly 
from her belt and pointed it at him. 
“You old brute!” she cried, and then 
she let forth a volley of oaths which made 
the man’s jaw drop with wonder and ad- 
miration. “ Now just you git,” she cried 
in conclusion, “ or Pll put a hole through 
you just for greens.” 

And the man, muttering “ Well, Ill 
be blowed!” retreated to the fastness of 
his cabin and was seen no more. 
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Heloise put her pistol in her belt and 
turned to the girl, who was regarding her 
with expanded, adoring black eyes.“ Do 
you live near here?” she asked, “and 
may I have some breakfast ?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be more’n a mile,” said 
the girl. “Come along.” 

“Jump up behind me,” said Heloise, 
and in this fashion they cantered toward 
the adjoining farm, 

“T feel quite like a knight who has res- 
cued a ladye faire,” said the lady of Les 


table garden and adjacent to an orchar| 
and to a creek filled with blackberry 
vines. Heloise was presented to Mp, 
Coulter, a fat, frowzled, but good-natured 
dame. 

“Well, I’m sure you’re welcome to the 
best I’ve got,” she said, hospitably, 
“Mister Coulter’s gone to drive the cows 
inter the corral, that nasty old John 
Henly havin’ fired shot inter them agin, 
Such a bad neighbor and old cross-patch 
as he is. Come in, sir, come in; Mister 
Coulter’ll 
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Bois, with a grin which the other could 
not see. dh, 
the Nine- 
teenth Cent- 
ury! The 
Nineteenth 
Century!” 

“What did 
you say, sir?” 

“« Nothing. 
What is your 
name ?” 

‘« Jemima 
Coulter.” 

“Well, Je- 
mima, tell me 
your history. 
Have you a 
lover—a 
young man?” 

The toss of 
Jemima’s 
head and her 
blush could 
be felt. 

“Oh, there’s 
Tom Hillwho 
comes pranc- 
in’ around, 
but—— ” 

“ But you’re still heart whole and fancy 
free. Is that what I’m to understand?” 

“ Yes, siree.” 

The youth drew the maiden’s hand 
around and upward, and pressed it to 
his lips. “Promise me that you will not 
look at him while I am here,” he said 
softly. “Will you?” 

“ Yes, sir;” the tones trembled. Then, 
as if adjusting her guile to her conscience : 
“T don’t cotton to him much nohow.” 

They reached the farmhouse, a thin 
wooden structure surrounded by a vege- 


‘No foolin’ with my girl.”’ 


put up yer 
H e loise 
drank milk 
and ate eggs 
and bread 
and butter 
like anything 
but a witeh, 
waited on the 
while by the 
speechless Je- 
mima. When 
she was re 
plete she 
swung about, 
threw her 
arm on the 
table with a 
truly maseu- 
line gesture 
and snapped 
her strange 
star-like eyes 
at her latest 
victim. 
“You hay- 
en’t a cigar: 
ette, have 
you?’’ she 
asked. 
“No, sir. You kin have a pull at pa’s 
pipe 
Helvise shuddered. 
here and look at you.” 
Jemima hustled about, washing the 
dishes and tidying the room. She was 
very nervous; her hands trembled and 
she broke a plate. .She hung the tins on 
the wall, piled the blue china in the dress 
er, gave her hands a dip in fresh water, 
dried them on the roller, then stood re 
garding the stranger, shuffling uneasily 
from one foot to the other. She wasa 


“No; I'll just sit 
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very handsome, rather fierce-eyed girl, 
the type to succumb to the delicate high- 
bred remoteness of such men as Heloise 


sugvested. At her guest’s invitation she 
took him for a walk in the orchard and 
listened to wondrous tales of the San 
Francisco of which she had heard and in 
whose existence she hardly believed. She 
also listened to the poem, eloquently re- 
cited, of the earl who wooed and wedded 
the lowly maiden; and by sunset wild 
hopes were chasing through her shadowed, 
chaotic brain. Heloise was as interested as 
if she had a fly under a microscope and 
regarded the poor girl as another chapter 
of the book of life, graciously written for 
her delectation. 

They were eating supper—pork stew 
and beans, at which the guest made many 
faces, unrevealed by the smoky lamp— 
when the sound of horse’s hoofs was heard 
without. Mr. Coulter—who had_ both 
elbows on the table and was ladling the 
stew diligently upward—lifted his head 
and remarked : 

“Tom Hill; and you’d better haul in 
vour horns, young ’un; he won’t stand 
no nonsense.” 

Jemima dropped her spoon and looked 
frightened, and the next moment the door 
was flung open and a stalwart, red-bearded 
young man strode into the room. 

“Howdy, folks,” he cried. 
Jemimy. Why, who’s the stranger 

Mr. Hill was welcomed cordially and 
presented to Mr. Rochefort. 

“Oh, a gent,” remarked Mr. Hill, con- 
temptuously, “One of them as lives in 
the valley, I surmise. I’ve heered the 
name.” But although his tone was con- 
temptuous he seowled at the handsome 
intruder, who immediately began to roll 
her eves wildly at Jemima. 

“Yes,” she said, sweetly, “I’m from 
the valley. I’m taking a little riding trip 
and have been caught here, like a fish in 
auet. Ah, Jemima!” 

“Qh, sir,” exclaimed the girl, distract- 
edly ; but before she could proceed, Hill, 
who had taken a seat at the boardythrew 
himself forward and brought his huge 
hairy fist down on the table with such 
violence that plates and spoons sprang 
into the air. 

“Now jest you shet up that,” he cried. 


“ Hello, 
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“No foolin’ with my girl. She’s engaged 
to me, and you or any other whipper- 
snapper that comes trapesing around ’I] 
git a hole in him the size of my fist. 
Savvie?” 

“You go to h ” said Heloise, com- 
placently. ‘“ You're nothing but a big 
coward and bully or you wouldn’t talk so 
much. I'll chance your shooting, and two 
can play at that game,” and she fingered 
the pistols in her belt, expressively. 

The man looked as if he would break 
the frail youth between his hands, but 
firearms are never to be regarded with 
scorn. “It’s to be a dool then?” he 
asked. 

But at this point Jemima threw her 
apron over her head and shrieked aloud 
and refused to be comforted until both 
men, most willingly, promised that no 
“dool” should take place. Then her 
mother bore her off to bed and Mr. Coul- 
ter remarked, gloomily, as he pulled at his 
pipe, that it was “the wimmin folks as 
made all the trouble,” being more correct 
in his present deductions than he was 
aware of. Heloise went to bed shortly 
after, but the next morning returned to 
the siege. Her blood was up, and as Mr. 
Hill hung loweringly about the farm, 
leaving his own to take care of itself, she 
felt the full zest of the episode. 

Jemima’s courage revived with the sun, 
and she clung boldly to the fascinating 
stranger’s arm, regardless of the increas- 
ing wrath of Mr. Hill, At supper the 
latter gentleman did not appear, and Mr. 
Coulter, entering and glancing warily 
about, whispered to Heloise: 

“He’s layin’ for you with a shot gun, 
mister. Better git out.” 

“T never run from the enemy,” said 
the guest. “IIl go when I feel like it 
and stay as long as you'll board me,” 
and she laid a gold piece on the table. 

To tell the truth, Heloise was thor- 
oughly tired of Jemima and was more 
interested in Hill. ‘She'll be expecting 
me to kiss her next,” she thought. 
“Fancy kissing a woman! But I sup- 
pose that’s what Id do at this stage if I 
wereaman. Now, if he would show fight 
there’d be some excitement. I’d like to 
kill my man—if only to note the effect 
on the conscience.” 
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Supper over, she thrust her hands in 
her trousers’ pockets and swaggered down 
the path to the corral. Mr. Hill was 
leaning on the gate smoking a pipe. As 
he saw his rival he laid the pipe on the 
fence and came forward. Heloise drew 
her pistol. 

«“That’s what I want,” said Hill, 
darkly. “We'll fight that dool now, 
young man.’ And he lifted his gun 
from the fence and raised it to his 
shoulder. 

Heloise laughed. In spite of the dark 
she saw that the man’s hand was shaking. 
“All right,” she said. “It’s a duel then.” 

They stepped back a few paces and 
fired simultaneously. Hill’s shot flew 
afield and he fell to the ground with the 
roar of a bull. The family rushed out, 
screaming, and Heloise walked to the 
stable, saddled her horse and rode away. 

“He'll not die,” she thought. “ Not 
with those lungs. So ends act number 
two.” 


XXXVI. 


Sue slept that night under an over- 


hanging ledge and the next morning left 
the winding road she had pursued, and 
pointed directly for the redwoods. They 
were only a few miles away and she felt 


some curiosity to see them again. She 
passed a cabin, begged a bowl of milk 
and paid liberally for it with silver, then 
ascended the ever-ascending hills toward 
the mountain-forest. Again, as she ap- 
proached the dense mass of fringed col- 
umns, she felt the outgush of cool air, 
heard the roar of the mountain torrent, 
inhaled the fragrant odor of the red- 
woods. As she climbed the slope through 
one of the outlying aisles, she forgot her 
desire for mischief, the horned and cloven 
devil within her, her rampant egoism. 
She drew in her breath with a feeling of 
deep satisfaction ; the sensation was simi- 
lar to that which she experienced at a 
later period when hearing Wagner for 
the first time. She rode, breathless and 
entranced, through the solemn way, 
whose quiet, but for the dull roar of 
water, was unbroken. @he trail was nar- 
row, the young bright redwoods lashed 
her cheek, the low forest of splendid 
ferns clung about her horse’s flanks. 
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High above, the rigid arms of the great 
trees seemed extended in benediction. 
The creek lay between high walls, from 
which trees sprang, or rocks jutted, cov- 
ered with maiden hair. The ice-grass 
trailed on the surface, red lilies flaunted 
among the ferns. The air was as damp 
as that of a subterranean cavern, for in 
those depths the sun never shone, the fog 
came and lingered daily. But Heloise 
gave no heed to physical discomfort. 
She was absorbed ; the world beyond no 
longer existed. “When life is over for 
me,” she thought, “I will come here and 
be a hermit.” 

She rode all day without seeing anyone 
but a wood-chopper and his wife and 
swarm of red-headed children. The 
sound of the axe and the sight of these 
groundlings annoyed her, and after an 
unpalatable luncheon she rode on, fol- 
lowing one trail after another, willing to 
be lost, feeling the spell of that unique, 
tenebrous solitude. 

She slept that night in a tree. Late 
in the afternoon she came suddenly 
upon a chasm carpeted with ferns. On 
either side the dim, green mountains 
rose steeply, but directly opposite was a 
ledge and on the ledge was a log house 
standing well away from the forest. Be- 
hind it were a barn, vegetable garden and 
orchard. All bore evidence of unusual 
care, and Heloise was curious at once. 

She rode down the sloping trail beside 
the chasm, ascended a shorter one and 
drew rein before the door. It opened and 
a beautiful Californian woman of the peo- 
ple came out. Her complexion was rich 
and young, her features well cut, the 
mouth full. Her great Spanish eyes 
were both passionate and tender. She 
wore a red cotton gown, her long hair 
in braids. As she saw the handsome 
youth she smiled encouragingly, display- 
ing fine white teeth. 

“Who you?” she asked.” 

“A weary traveller, fair sefiorita. May 
I rest and have supper?” 

“Sure, sefior. I give to you all the 
best whatte I have. But I forget. Wait 
a minute, no?” 

She reéntered the house and appeared 
again a moment later, followed by a man 
who arrested Heloise’s attention more 
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Supper over, she thrust her hands in 
her trousers’ pockets and swaggered down 
the path to the corral. Mr. Hill was 
leaning on the gate smoking a pipe. As 
he saw his rival he laid the pipe on the 
fence and came forward. Heloise drew 
her pistol. 

«“That’s what I want,” said Hill, 
darkly. “We'll fight that dool now, 
young man.” And he lifted his gun 
from the fence and raised it to his 
shoulder. 

Heloise laughed. In spite of the dark 
she saw that the man’s hand was shaking. 
“All right,” she said. “It’s a duel then.” 

They stepped back a few paces and 
fired simultaneously. Hill’s shot flew 
afield and he fell to the ground with the 
roar of a bull. The family rushed out, 
screaming, and Heloise walked to the 
stable, saddled her horse and rode away. 

“He'll not die,” she thought. “ Not 
with those lungs. So ends act number 
two.” 


XXXVI. 


Sue slept that night under an over- 


hanging ledge and the next morning left 
the winding road she had pursued, and 


pointed directly for the redwoods. They 
were only a few miles away and she felt 
some curiosity to see them again. She 
passed a cabin, begged a bowl of milk 
and paid liberally for it with silver, then 
ascended the ever-ascending hills toward 
the mountain-forest. Again, as she ap- 
proached the dense mass of fringed col- 
umns, she felt the outgush of cool air, 
heard the roar of the mountain torrent, 
inhaled the fragrant odor of the red- 
woods. As she climbed the slope through 
one of the outlying aisles, she forgot her 
desire for mischief, the horned and cloven 
devil within her, her rampant egoism. 
She drew in her breath with a feeling of 
deep satisfaction ; the sensation was simi- 
lar to that which she experienced at a 
later period when hearing Wagner for 
the first time. She rode, breathless and 
entranced, through the solemn way, 
whose quiet, but for the dull roar of 
water, was unbroken. The trail was nar- 
row, the young bright, redwoods lashed 
her cheek, the low forest of splendid 
ferns clung about her horse’s flanks. 
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High above, the rigid arms of the great 
trees seemed extended in benediction. 
The creek lay between high walls, from 
which trees sprang, or rocks jutted, cov- 
ered with maiden hair. The ice-grass 
trailed on the surface, red lilies flaunted 
among the ferns. The air was as damp 
as that of a subterranean cavern, for in 
those depths the sun never shone, the fog 
came and lingered daily. But Heloise 
gave no heed to physical discomfort. 
She was absorbed ; the world beyond no 
longer existed. “When life is over for 
me,” she thought, “I will come here and 
be a hermit.” 

She rode all day without seeing anyone 
but a wood-chopper and his wife and 
swarm of red-headed children. The 
sound of the axe and the sight of these 
groundlings annoyed her, and after an 
unpalatable luncheon she rode on, fol- 
lowing one trail after another, willing to 
be lost, feeling the spell of that unique, 
tenebrous solitude. 

She slept that night in a tree. Late 
in the afternoon she came suddenly 
upon a chasm carpeted with ferns. On 
either side the dim, green mountains 
rose steeply, but directly opposite was a 
ledge and on the ledge was a log house 
standing well away from the forest. Be- 
hind it were a barn, vegetable garden and 
orchard. All bore evidence of unusual 
care, and Heloise was curious at once. 

She rode down the sloping trail beside 
the chasm, ascended a shorter one and 
drew rein before the door. It opened and 
a beautiful Californian woman of the peo- 
ple came out. Her complexion was rich 
and young, her features well cut, the 
mouth full. Her great Spanish eyes 
were both passionate and tender. She 
wore a red cotton gown, her long hair 
in braids. As she saw the handsome 
youth she smiled encouragingly, display- 
ing fine white teeth. 

“Who you?” she asked.” 

“A weary traveller, fair sefiorita. May 
I rest and have supper?” 

“Sure, sefior. I give to you all the 
best whatte I have. But I forget. Wait 
a minute, no?” 

She reéntered the house and appeared 
again a moment later, followed by a man 
who arrested Heloise’s attention more 
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immediately than man had ever done 
before. He was about forty-five or fifty 
years of age, erect and spare of figure, an 
inch or two above six feet. Piercing 
blue eyes, overhung by light, shaggy 
brows, were deeply set in an intellectual 
head. The large, sharply cut mouth was 
humorous, bitter, sensual, determined ; 
the profile aquiline and delicately cut, 
the complexion pallid, but not unhealthy. 
Indeed, he suggested virility in every 
angle, even in his lean jaws. Despite 
his humble surroundings he was faultless- 
ly dressed; but had he been attired in 
overalls and flannel shirt, the quick eye 
of Heloise would have looked beyond 
him to the elevated social plane from 
which the recluse had unquestionably 
descended. 

“What can I do for you?” he en- 
quired, coldly. 

“If I may stay with you a day—I am 
tired and hungry.” 

“T have little to offer, but you are wel- 
come to all that I have. It is seldom we 
have a traveller here.” 

Heloise rode around to the barn and 


dismounting, left her horse with a stolid 
creature, who proved to be deaf and 
dumb, then returned and entered the 


house. There were several rooms, ap- 
parently; but from the living-room, 
which embraced the front door, she could 
only see a bedroom and kitchen. Ev- 
erything was severely plain and neat; 
but the walls of the large living-room were 
lined from floor to ceiling with books, and 

apers and reviews were heaped on the 
table. The door of a cupboard stood 
open and in it were piled guns and fish- 
ing rods. The floor and chairs were cov- 
ered with bear skins. The woman was 
bustling about the kitchen preparing 
supper and the gentleman sat in a chair 
by the table. As Heloise entered he 
bade her be seated, smiling, as if amused. 

“Who are you?” asked Heloise. 
“Why do you live here?” 

“My name is Arbuthnot. Will you 
have a cigarette?” Heloise accepted the 
additional hospitality, smoking bravely. 
“1?—I am a hermit.” 

“ And she—is she your wife?” 

“Oh, of course; and she suits me 
very well.” 
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‘*But how can she—you?” 

“My dear young man, I have lived too 
long to expect companionship in a 
woman or to care whether she has a last 
name or not. My companions are there 
and there—” he waved his hand acrogs 
the bookcases and the contents of the cup- 
board. He paused a moment, then ex- 
panded, as a recluse needs must when sud- 
denly, and after a long period of silence, 
finding himself face to face with one of 
his own kind. “Graciosa is beautiful 
and amiable and human, the more so as 
mentally she is a child. It did not take 
me nearly a half century to discover that 
each embodied soul was as isolated as if 
alone on its planet and that the search for 
mortal companionship was the bottomless 
pool that sucked down the hopes of man. 
There comes a time in the history of 
certain mental constitutions when men 
are abhorrent and the world like the 
dull, everlasting tick-tock, tick-tock, of a 
clock. Then such men take to solitude, 
books and woman. It is the natural life, 
the only one taken into consideration when 
we were compounded.  Clivilization is 
accursed.” 

“T can’t see why you live at all.” 

“TI live because there are two or three 
things worth living for. When they 
cease to have any relation to myself I 
shall put a bullet in my skull. But at 
present I am content for the first time in 
my life—content to be alive.” 

“You are not happy,” said the girl, 
shrewdly. 

“Certainly not; I am mortal. But I 
have grown into philosophy, which is 
better than wisdom. With a judicious 
admixture of the intellectual and the 
sensual a man may get through life with 
some pleasure. You are so young that 
of course you do not understand this.” 

“Of course I do. I am no galoot if I 
am young. Were you ever in love?” 

“ A thousand times.” 

“ But I mean—once.” 

Arbuthnot hesitated. It seemed to, 
Heloise, watching him intently, that a 
sudden spasm contracted that face, set 
and compressed as the death-mask of 
some antique. 

“Well, once,” he said—“for a few 
months.” 
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“There was nothing in that, either, I 


sup 


coh, yes, there was—hell. Of all the 
vagaries of the finite mind, love is most, 
to be deplored. I welcomed it for a 
moment, betrayed and lulled by its sweet- 
ness, then deliberately plucked it out and 
cast it forth. Love is like a devil-fish 
which applies an arm to every vein, the 
suckers dragging the blood from the 
heart. This—’ he waved his hand 
toward Graciosa, “is infinitely more sat- 
isfactory.” 

“That is what Alexandra Carruthers 
said.” 

“Who?” 

Heloise sprang to her feet and danced 
up and down with delight. “You are 
he! you are he!” she cried. “Why 
didn’t I know it in a minute?” 

“Sit down,” said Arbuthnot, peremp- 
torily. “What a child you are. An- 
swer me a question or two and then 
never refer to the subject again. Is Mrs. 
Carruthers well?” 

“She was the loveliest thing I ever 
looked at.” 

“ And what is her life?” 

“Oh, she has lovers by the score; you 
couldn’t shake a stick at all of them. 
You couldn’t get a rise out of her. She’s 
steel all through. If you hammered her 
she'd ring.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the man, 
impulsively. “ Why, she was the sweet- 
est and most impassioned woman I ever 
knew.” 

“Well, you can bet your life that men 
don’t keep her awake nights now. They 
say—but you can’t believe all you hear 
in Paris. But her heart’s embalmed and 
in a glass case. She says no woman can 
manage a man until her heart is dead. 
And hers is as dead as nails.” 

“T wish you would express yourself 
differently when speaking of her,” he 
exclaimed angrily, then calmed himself 
suddenly. “It is not appropriate. We 
will drop the subject. Here is supper.” 


XXXVII. 


Gractosa entered, and drawing a table 
from a corner, spread it with a savory 
little feast, daintily served. She sat 


down with the host and his guest and 
Heloise noticed that her table manners 
were irreproachable. 

“He has drilled her,” she thought. 
“He couldn’t stand some things, in spite 
of his philosophy.” 

Graciosa, otherwise, behaved much like 
a well-trained child, speaking only when 
she was spoken to, her eyes, occasionally, 
dwelling on Arbuthnot with an expres- 
sion of mingled awe and idolotry. When 
the meal was over she removed the plates 
noiselessly, then came in and sat in a 
corner and sewed industriously. 

The room was lighted by several lamps, 
a fire burned on the hearth, light clouds 
of blue smoke hung suspended; it was 
all very cheerful and interesting, and 
Heloise comprehended the philosophy of 
Arbuthnot. The latter regarded her 
with an amused smile as she wandered 
about looking at things, but seemed not 
displeased with the opportunity to con- 
verse with a fellow-being once more. 

“You see I have plenty of occupation,” 
he said. “I fish and shoot and am de- 
voted to both. My life is much more 
rational than that of the restless millions 
who seek to amuse themselves artificially. 
The savage is in all of us and protests 
against civilization; but few understand 
what is the matter with them, know 
enough to cut the shackles and return to 
nature. Why, we are made of her, for 
the matter of that. You and I sit here 
to-night, surrounded by millions of our 
kind, returned whence they came, ancient 
savage tribes, whose names no antiquarian 
will ever know. All of civilization that 
is in us lies in our expanded straining 
skulls, and with the formation of each 
cell within has our misery increased.” 

“But are not you glad you have 
known the world?” 

“Yes; else would I not appreciate 
nature. To get to heaven we must go 
through hell first.” 

‘You are not in heaven. You wish 
in your heart that Alexandra Carruthers 
were with you.” 

“The sentimental logic of a woman— 
you may as well take off your wig. I 
assure you I wish for no woman but 
Graciosa. I shall not even make love to 
you. You are a brilliant child. You 
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would amuse me for a day and then bore 
me to extinction. Ten years hence I 
might fall in love with you, but the 
world must develop you; no one man 
can. And as for the other woman, we 
would murder each other inside of three 
months. When you love, you see, you 
strive for the unattainable, and the only 
relief is in absolute, uncompromising 
separation. In every kiss there is an 
impatient misery because it is not sweeter.” 

Heloise kicked her heels together cross- 
ly. “ When I am ten years older I shall 
come to see you again,” she said, pouting. 

He smiled indulgently. “Have I 
ruffed your vanity? Well that is an 
essential part of a woman’s education. 
Who are you? Tell me something of 
yourself.” 

Heloise, fired with the desire to inter- 
est him, told him the story of her life, 
dwelling with much dramatic fire upon 
her adventures at Rochefort, and finish- 
ing with her recent performances. He 
listened with deep attention, conveying a 
subtle flattery by his manner. Graciosa 
left the room and presumably went to 
bed, as she did not return again. Heloise 
pulled off her wig and ruffled her golden 
locks, egoism and coquetry advancing to 
the footlights. 

“Do you think I really am like that 
woman ?” she asked, in conclusion. “ Do 
you suppose I have no soul? I do the 
most terrible things and have not a prick 
of remorse. That priest—think of his 
state of mind! That man I may have 
killed!” 

“T should say that you were possessed 
of a large-sized devil. I cannot tell 
what you will eventually develop into. 
You are not in the least like other 
women. Qh, that flatters you, does it? 
Well, perhaps, like the goddesses of old, 
you have ichor in your veins. I should 
say that Méhérault—I knew him by the 
way—showed the blood of the speculator 
in wishing to marry you; you probably 
have adestiny. Probably, not certainly ; 
two-thirds of success depend on oppor- 
tunity. Yes, come back to me in ten 
years time and tell me the story. I shall 
be much interested. I should say that 
your influence would be a baneful one— 
unless you find your soul. Even then, 
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your soul would not be just like other, 
It will not keep you quiet, at all events 
What you become will depend upon the 
development of certain other latent char. 
acteristics: I should say—broadly—tha | 
you are capable of becoming the wort — 
woman living. But in any case you will 
be brilliant and interesting. Come back 
ten years from now and I will fall in loye 
with you. No, I am not going to suc. 


cumb now; I do not likeembryos. Iam 
a reader of history, not a maker.” 
Heloise leaned back sulkily, and Ar. 
“Now go to bed. 
Come, I will show you 


buthnot continued. 
It is high time. 
to your room.” 

He lifted one of the lamps, and led her 
through the kitchen to a small room con- 
taining a cot and washing-stand. 

“Tt is not palatial,” he said. “TI had 
the cot put there for the infrequent tray- 
eller. Good-night.” He smiled at her, 
and Heloise entered and slammed the 
door. 


XXXVITI. 


THE next morning he invited her to 
go fishing, and as they splashed up the 
creek, a certain intimacy established by 
the harmonious silence, the vast solitude, 
she asked suddenly : 

“Do you suppose I really saw that 
ghost?” 

“Possibly. Everything in life is a 
mystery. It is quite as foolish to disbe 
lieve in anything as to believe. There is 
no more reason why a ghost should not 
be than why it should.” 

“Well, granting that it was, what do 
you suppose was the meaning of it all? 
That I should be born, apparently, to dig 
her up? That I should have gone all 
the way over there—I, the concentrated 
essence of California—to see her, and 
follow her—and to no other end?” 

“When you are a few years wiser you 
will cease to hunt for a personal cause 
behind every effect. It merely hap 
pened: that was the beginning and the 
end. It was an episode in your life, 
nothing more. Your performance in the 
Tuilleries was probably the origin of 
more lasting effects. ‘But cause vs. effect’ 
—don’t addle your grey matter over that 
proposition. The concern it gives us 
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i; mainly due to the novel, which, to 
reserve the unities, takes a premise and 
works it more or less logically out to the 
nd.” 

we What a shatterer you are. Do you 

believe Méhérault made that up about 

the face on the pillow?” 

Arbuthnot laughed aloud. 

«Of course he did. It was a stroke of 
genius and exactly like Méhérault. He 
will be a great man—but don’t marry 
him.” 

“T have no such intention. 
come back and marry you. 
doesn’t count.” 

“Well, we will see. 
that fine salmon.” 

“Well, you shall fall in love with me.” 

“T am quite ready to promise. I will 
love you-—ten years from now—quite as 
well as you will want to be loved.” 

“Not as well as you loved Alexandra 
Carruthers ? ” 

at 

“ Perhaps even you can make mistakes. 
Do you think I shall never feel that hor- 
rible nothingness of life—as you and she 
have felt it? That incurable tedium vite ? 
That sense at times tragic, at others dull, 
that I have come to the end of all things 
and that it is time to jump off?” 

“You little witch! How do you know 
we feel like that. No; I don’t believe 
you ever will.” 

“Why don’t you ask me more ques- 
tions about Alexandra Carruthers ? ” 

“T do not care to hear anything further. 
You have told me enough.” 


I shall 
Graciosa 


Y ‘ , 
ou are ignoring 


“Are you content—that she should . 


have other lovers ? ” 

“ Quite so.” 

“Oh, then there ave some things I don’t 
understand. I should like to stay here 
and learn. May I stay awhile?” 

“T shall be charmed. But I should 
say that the best thing for you to do is to 
go home and hang up your stocking.” 

“Why? What—Why, Wednesday 
will be Christmas, will it not?” 

“ Certainly.” 

_ Heloise left him abruptly and, splash- 
ing over to the bank stared hard at the 
lilies. For the first time in her life she 
felt a tug at her heart-strings, almost 
a lump in her throat. For the first 


time she felt a sudden painful desire 
to see her father. And the old glamour 
of Christmas, the festival that uncon- 
sciously had grown dear to her heart, 
part as it was of her life, stole through 
her brittle nerves. She tossed her head 
impatiently, then returned to Arbuthnot. 

“T must return right away,” she said. 
“You see, my father and I have never 
spent a Christmas apart. It would quite 
break him all up if I should not return.” 


XXXIX. 


WueEN Don Julio read Heloise’s note, 
brought him by Carlota, he covered his 
face with his hands and shed a few very 
bitter tears. 

“ How could she?” he thought. “How 
could she—the last Christmas that we 
would have passed together; but she did 
not know that.” Then, his wife coming 
in and solicitously inquiring the cause of 
his distress, he handed her the note and 
said, merely : 

“ How can she take such risks? She 
is likely to be torn to pieces by wild-cats 
and panthers, in spite of her skill and 
courage.” 

“Shall you send after her?” asked 
Mrs. Rochefort, languidly. She secretly 
hoped that a grizzly would swallow Hel- 
oise whole, although she made no doubt 
that he would have dyspepsia for the rest 
of his life. 

“No; it is her wish not to be followed, 
and as long as I live she shall have her 
way. But surely, surely she will not for- 
get Christmas.” The last words were in- 
voluntary ; he disliked showing his heart 
to his wife; but feeling mastered him. 

“She probably will,” thought Mrs. 
Rochefort. “It would be just like her, 
the selfish little brat. Poor old man, I 
feel sorry for him; but nothing is too 
bad for her.” “She will probably return 
in a day or two,” she said aloud. “She 
is not the girl to put up with physica! 
discomfort long.” 

But although Don Julio strove to be 
reassured he was manifestly ill at ease, 
and spent hours on the lofty veranda of 
The Perch, field-glass in hand. He was 
able to sweep the country for miles about, 
and returned again and again to his ob- 
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servatory, bouyed up by the hope each 
time that he would see her light figure and 
black horse coming over the hills. But 
as time passed and she did not appear 
nor send any word, his uneasiness ap- 
proached terror at times, and when he 
was not on the veranda he tramped the 
woods to quiet his nerves. 

“She is so beautiful,” he thought. 
is a terrible risk.” 

His disease made rapid inroad—he 
ate and slept so little ; and the mental ten- 
sion would have worn on a younger man. 
His wife became seriously alarmed, for in 
her way she was fond of him, and begged 
him to send out a search party. But he 
would not listen to it. “I would not 
anger her for the world,” he said. “ And 
I am sure, sure, that she will return for 
Christmas. If she does not, then I shall 
know something has happened, and will 
send for her.” And he toiled up the 
stairs to The Perch a dozen times a day, 
and again in the night, hoping to find 
her in the familiar room. 

The day before Christmas he looked 
twenty years older than he had the week 
His skin was grey, his eyes 


‘“ It 


previously. 
dull, his cheeks haggard. A week’s relax- 
ation of care and medicine and systematic 
living had made his disease master, and 


he tottered in its grip. He paced up and 
down the wood-paths, muttering: “She 
will surely come, surely come. She said 
she would have the créche in her little 
house. She—” He started suddenly for 
the house, during one of these maunder- 
ings, and bade Faun and Carlota come at 
once to The Perch and help him arrange 
the altar and the créche. “She will come 
now, sure,” he said, when it was finished. 
“Why, we have never spent Christmas 
apart,” he added, turning querulously to 
his wife, who stood by, regarding him 
sadly. “We have spent every Christmas 
together since she was born—seventeen 
of them. She knows how dear it is to 
me, and it is as dear to her. Her birth- 
day, too, and anniversary of her mother’s 
death. I tell you she will come!” 

That night he would not go to bed, 
and leaning more and more heavily on 
his wife’s arm, paced up and down the 
corridors, sending a servant every half 
hour to The Perch to see if Heloise had 
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returned. No one slept. Everyone iy 
the house was alarmed, both at his jp. 
creasing mental and physical weakneg 
and at the prolonged absence and silence 
of Heloise. Suddenly, after what seemed 
to the weary watchers an interminable 
night, the dawn broke, and at the same 
moment the mission bells rang out a joy- 
ous silver peal. f 

Don Julio straightened himself sud. 
denly, his face illuminated. “ You hear!” 
he cried. “She is coming. I am going 
at once to her house to wait for her. Do 
not follow me.” 


XL. 


HE otsF left the redwoods at two 
in the morning, with the rising of the 
moon, and rode rapidly over the foot- 
hills. The great golden stars on the 
steel-like sky seemed just above her head; 
below, the valleys and hollows were black 
with the shadows of night. She thought 
of many things, rapidly outlining a future 
which cannot be intimated here. 

As shfe approached Les Bois she saw a 
long char-d-banc lumbering along. “The 
Hathaways going to early mass,” she 
thought. “How good ofthem. I wonder 
if my priest is doing as well. Poor devil! 
But why should he not discover that he 
is a man? God made man and man 
made priest. Heloise de Rochefort did 
almost as well as God this trip. Well, I 
have not found my soul. That man up 
there fascinated me, piqued me. I don't 
wonder Alexandra Carruthers was daft 
about him. But I can’t say that he 
helped himself to my heart. Not much! 
How beautiful this dim mystery is—the 
morning, I mean, not love. There is the 
first yellow shaft of the sun—Ah!” 

She drew a quick breath. The wild, 
sweet music of the mission bells rang over 
the hills, and carried straight to her ears. 
She lashed her much-enduring horse, and 
a few moments later was galloping through 
the vineyards of Les Bois, followed by a 
wild hurrahing: all the laborers heard 
her and thrust their rough heads from 
the windows of the numerous outbuild- 
ings, shouting a welcome, supplementing 
it with the greetings of the day, their 
eyes following her with pride and pleasure. 
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“Merry Christmas! Merry Christ- the steps of The Perch, and sprang to 
mas! Merry Christmas!” she called the ground, turning the grateful horse 
loose. She ran quickly up the steps, 
intending to bathe and don clean clothes, 
then go over to the house and awaken 
her father. But on the threshold she 
paused, struck by a sudden chill. The 
altar had been erected in one corner. It 
glittered with bright rocks, softened with 
cobweb-like ferns. Before it knelt her 
father, singularly relaxed. 

The blood chilled in her veins. “ Pa- 
pacito,” she whispered. There 
was no answer. She went for- 
ward and touched him on the 

shoulder—he fell in a heap. 

“ Papacito!” whispered Heloise again ; 
then she threw herself upon him with 
heavy sobs. She kissed and fondled him 
for the first time in her life. But he, 
to whom her slightest voluntary touch 
would once have been so dear, gave no 
sign. 

She sprang to her feet and dashed 
the altar to pieces. “I am no long- 
er a child,” she said; then crouched 
gaily back to them, tossing “her wig beside her father and cried as she 
among the vines. had never cried before and never cried 

She rode into the woods, drew rein at again. 


He fell in a heap. 


AT YULE-TIDE. 


Heigho, the Winter! the bluff old fellow, 
In meadow and field he roars amain. 
The maple, that late was deck’d in yellow, 
Has doff’d its leaves in the gusty lane. 
Heigho, Sweetheart! I will find thy tippet, 
Thy dainty hood for thy golden head, 
And out in the frosty air we'll trip it, 
And over the stubble gayly tread. 


Heigho, the Winter! he brings the holly, 
The frolic of Yule’s enchanted tree; 
And the mistletoe,—now, by my folly, 
There will be a kiss for thee and me! 
Heigho, Sweetheart! with a “Hey down derry” 
* We'll sack the wood of its treasures now. 
But O! there’s never a bramble berry 
Is half so red as thy lip, I vow! 
Netty Boot Simmons. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


{IME was when 
Election Day, 
Thanksgiving 
and New 
Year’s, were 
New Eng- 
land’s holi- 
days; but of 
Christmas 
ard the many 
pleasant 
things con- 
nected with it, 
we knew noth- 
ing until later 

al. | years. Nowit 

Wi! is the children’s 

\ Ie ' day. A day in 
 } which the home cir- 

cle and friends partici- 
pate. 

“In looking over some ancient cook- 
books a few days since, we had the 
good fortune to find some very elaborate 
and curious accounts of Christmas and 
marriage feasts, extending far back of 
the memory of “the oldest inhabitant ” of 
the present day. If they furnish half the 
amusement to others that we have had in 
examining them, we shall be satisfied. 

The barbarous and most extravagant 
preparation for a feast of any kind, 
which was customary long before the 

Christmas era, continued in full force 
for many years after. While Christians 
were subjected to constant persecutions 
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they could not venture to prepare a 
Christmas dinner or observe the day 
openly, though of course their religion 
had somewhat changed the ideas that 
they had received in childhood of what 
constituted a feast or the mode of pre- 
paring it. 

Therefore, in giving the history of 
feast days, as held by noble or royal fam- 
ilies, wegalso show what was done for 
Christmas, as far as Christians could en- 
joy it, even if compelled to prepare for it 
privately—and also as it was kept after 
the more active persecution partially 
ceased. 

But for many years all were so entirely 
ignorant of the proper way of preparing 
food that, with abundant material all 
about them, the combinations were often 
so repulsive and nauseating that one finds 
it difficult to believe the accounts given 
can be correct. 

Stale flesh or fish, almost putrified, was 
to these coarse, uncultivated epicures a spe- 
cial delight. Heliogobalus and George’ 
I. had similar tastes in this respect. 
The first would never eat fish until taken 
so far and so long from the sea that it 
could not be fresh, and the king would 
not eat oysters until the shells opened 
without help. : 

The Britons took their first lessons in 
cooking from the Romans. Among the 
Augustine spendthrifts and to the ept 
cures of the Eastern and Western En- 
pires the food most difficult to obtain and 
the most expensive was their greatest 
delight and enjoyment. Ten thousand 
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unds were expended on that pie, for 
wasteful feeders, which made sop, the 

layer, famous. 

We must not attempt a full account of 
the extravagance of that barbarous age 
or the disgusting combinations that were 
a part-of their early feasts, and later, of 
their Christmas dinners. They were very 
elaborate and with many courses, and 
each course consisting of so many dishes 
that we have not space for but one or 
two specimens of feast dinners in 1630. 

First, instead of the “Soop,” which 
later became the style, came the 

Christmas Plum Porridge. 

“Put a leg of mutton and a shin of 
beef into eight gailons of water and boil 
until very tender. Then strain out the 
broth; clean out the pot and put back the 
broth, cut off the tops and bottoms of six 
penny loaves, then slice the loaves thin, 
pour some of the broth over the bread, 
cover it up and let it stand a quarter of 
an hour; then boil and strain it and put 
into the pot with the broth. Let it boil 
a quarter of an hour, then add five 
pounds of currants, picked and gvashed, 
let them boil a few moments, then add 
five pounds of Raisins of the Sun, stoned, 
and two pounds of Pruens. Let them 
boil till they swell and are tender, then 
put into the pot, stirring all together. 
Now add three-quarters of an ounce of 
mace, half an ounce of cloves, two 
nutmegs, all beaten fine. Mix the spice 
with a little cold liquor and put into the 
pot for a very little while, then remove 
the pot from the fire and stir in three 
pounds of sugar, a little salt, a quart of 
sack, a quart of claret, and juice of two 
or three lemons. Instead of using the 
bread, if preferred you may use Sego.” 

What will our modern housewives 
think of this as the first course for a 
Christmas dinner? 

We have not room to give the full 
dinner. At the marriage feast of the 
Earl of Cornwall thirty thousand dishes 
Were served, and at that of the Princess 
Margaret to Alexander the Third of Scot- 
land sixty fat oxen made only one article 
of the provisions of that feast, for they 
“Served up salmon, venison and wild boars, 


By hundreds and by dozens and by scores. 
Hogsheads of honey, kilderkins of mustard, 
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Muttons and fatted beeves and bacon swine; 
Herons and bitterns, peacocks, swan and bustard, 
Teal, mallard, pigeons, widgeons and, in fine, 
Plum a pan-cakes, apple pies and cus- 
ta 


And withal they drank good Gascon wine, 
With mead and ale and cider of their own.” 


We cannot omit the next dish, Turkey 
Pie. 

“Two bushels of flour and twenty 
pounds of butter to make the crust. Into 
this crust were put four geese, two tur- 
keys, two rabbits, four wild ducks, two 
woodcocks, six snipes, four partridges, 
two neat’s tongues, two curlews, seven 
blackbirds and six pigeons. To be baked 
slowly twenty-four hours. 

“When ready for the table this pie was 
carried on a carriage with four wheels, to 
be easily moved round the table, each 
guest helping themselves.” 

A boar’s head was always served at a 
Christmas or marriage dinner. It was 
borne to the table with great state and 
solemnity—set on the neck—with an 
apple or lemon in the mouth and a sprig 
of rosemary in the nose and ears. It is 
still thus served in many parts of Eng- 
land at Christmas dinners. 

Then came a plain sirloin of beef or a 
Baron of beef. These names, it is said, 
were given by James I., some say Charles 
II., who, having been served from a sir- 
loin, was so much pleased that, laying 
his sword across the beef, he knighted it. 


“Our second Charles, of fame facete, 
On loin of meat did dine; 
He held his sword, pleased, over the meat, 
‘ Rise up, thou famed Sir Loin.” 


A Baron of beef is the name of two. 
Sirloins roasted and brought to the table 
undivided and named the Baron as hav- 
ing twice the dignity of a knight. This 
is still a great favorite in England at 
Christmas and other great festivities. 

We close with one other remarkable 
dish, which formed a part of most Christ- 
mas dinners or those of unusual distinc- 
tion. 

“Stuff a large olive with capers and 
jolets d’anchos—whatever that may be—- 
then put the olive inside the body of a 
fig-picker, from which the head and feet 
are removed, inclose the fig-picker in the 
body of a plump ortolon, neatly dressed, 
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put that in the body of a lark. Cover 
with a vine leaf and put it into the 
body of a lapwing, boned and trussed, 
put that into a golden plover, cover 
that with lard and put into a young 
woodeock, roll that in grated bread 
crumbs and put into a neatly prepared 
teal and put that into a guinea hen and 
that into a wild duck, which must go 
into the body of a large chicken and that 
into a young pheasant, which will be 
placed in the body of a young wild goose, 
that into a fine hen turkey, which finally 
inclose in an outarde (a kind of wild 
turkey) or a young swan. Fill the in- 
terstices with Lucca chestnuts, force meat 
and savory stuffing. The roast thus pre- 


THEN 


But now she has grown old and plump; 


Still fashionable though fat. 


Her old-time portrait makes her laugh, 


To think she looked like that. 


AND 
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pared, put it into a large pot that will 
hold it and give abundant room fo 
onions, cloves, carrots, chopped ham, 
celery, a bouquet of parsley and thyme 
mignonette, several slices of well salted 
pork, pepper, salt, fine spices, coriander 
seeds and one or two sprigs of garlic, 
Seal this pot hermetically with a strip 
of paste or clay, place it on a slow fire, 
where the heat will penetrate it gradu. 
ally, and let it remain twenty-four hours, 
Then uncover, skim if necessary, and 
serve on a hot dish.” 

The farther one goes into this book of 
the far-vanished ages, the more amusing, 
disgusting, in some parts, and singular in 
all, it appears. 

Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


NOW. 


When but a maid of seventeen, 
, stylish miss, 


— ) 
She little thought that some day she 
Should grow to look like this. 


R. F. Ourcautr. 
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AS AN ACCOMPLISHMENT: AS A PROFESSION. 


HE possession of the 
marvellous and intri- 
cate faculty of articu- 
late speech seems no 
more miraculous to 
the unthinking than 
do the eternal varie- 
ties of eating, drinking 
and sleeping. Yet the 
former is arbitrary 
and conventional, the 
invention of man— 
perhaps not confined 
to him, if Prof. Gar- 
ner, of monkey-speech 

fame, is to be believed—while the latter 
are natural, absolutely common, and the 
sine qua non of existence. 

The office of speech—the celebrated 
French diplomat to the contrary notwith- 
standing—is to convey thought. How 
important, then, that this vehicle of 
thought transference, this common carrier 
of ideas, this carriage laden with the most 
delicate and elusive of burthens, nothing 
less than the very essence of the soul— 
perishable freight indeed—should be care- 
fully watched and developed to its high- 
est and best capacity. 

The comparative ease with which the 
average individual may be taught to ex- 
press the thoughts of himself or others in 
an intelligent, intelligible, even pleasing 
fashion, makes it seem almost criminal to 
neglect such a vast possible addition to 
the general good. Nevertheless, the wise- 
acres who preside over the destinies of 
our common, high and collegiate schools, 
will probably continue to decide that 
cube-root, differential calculus, and the 
nomenclature of rivers in Central Africa 
are more desirable accomplishments than 
the possession of a sweet voice and the 
intelligence to use it properly. 

I do not by any means desire to depre- 
ciate cultivation of the mind in any di- 
rection. 

In none of the arts, for reading is not 
only an art, but the noblest of them all, 
does general information, education and 
intelligence count for so much. 


In Music a delicate ear and a good 
voice, with application to the principles 
of musical notation and assiduous prac- 
tice, will make a good singer. 

In Painting an eye for drawing, a deft 
hand, a “feeling” for color, will serve 
to make a painter. Not so the reader, 
either for public or private hearing. With 
him every accomplishment, all erudition, 
the entire sweep of human experience find 
ample scope for application and expres- 
sion. 

In reading, as in all the other arts, the 
gulf between the amateur and the pro- 
fessional is a wide one and it is not neces- 
sary that it should be crossed to add much 
to the sum of human happiness. “ Ama- 
teur ” isa much abused term; why should 
so sweet a word, literally “a lover,” be 
made the butt and jibe of professionals of 
high and low degree, to be mentioned only 
with a sneer? But for the swarming 
crowd of humble “amateurs” how would 
the haughty “professional” exist? All 
honor and gratitude to the amateur who, 
from his scanty store of time and money, 
renders homage to his beloved art with 
no hope of reward other than the sweet 
consciousness of having worshipped at the 
throne of Grace and Beauty. The true 
amateur is the bulwark, the very founda- 
tion of all art. 

To amateurs, such value as this brief 
article may have, as the outgrowth of a 
score of years of experience, is kindly, 
even affectionately dedicated. 

First in importance for the reader, 
either before a swaying sea of eager faces 
who have paid to be entertained and ex- 
pect a quid pro quo, or in the gentle sur- 
roundings of the home circle, is a clear 
comprehension of the fact that the printed 
page is only a note-book. The printed 
characters are but symbols, the transpar- 
ent glass through which appear a world 
of new, strange and interesting objects. 
These words may seem trite and common- 
place. They are so; love, hate, fear, joy, 
hunger and thirst, are commonplace, yet 
to the new-born babe they are novel 
enough, and I now speak to babes in art. 
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So, to the vast majority, it will be a 
thought worth repeating many times, that 
these printed words are only the pigments 
with which we produce word pictures. 

Having grasped this basic fact the true 
amateur will readily perceive that, given 
the “tools of his trade,” so to speak, he is 
only on the threshold of his art. 

If he has any powers of observation 
worth mentioning, he will have seen that 
the great underlying principle of success 
in every department is sincerity. “LZ’aud- 
ace, Taudace, toujours Paudace” is a valu- 
able motto, although we have had some- 
thing too much of it in certain alleged pub- 
lic readers, but the true motto should be 
“Sincerity, Sincerity, always Sincerity.” 
Apropos of this will be remembered the 
anecdote of an English divine who asked 
Garrick how it was that crowds of people 
paid their money to hear Garrick deliver 
words that were palpably false, while he 
(the clergyman) could scarcely summon 
a haker’s dozen to hear him expound the 
sublime truths of divine wisdom free. 
“Sir,” Garrick replied, “the probable 
reason is that I deliver fiction as if it 
were truth, while you deliver truth as if 
it were fiction.” Nothing could be truer. 

Have you never had a clerical friend, 
a boon companion, jolly good fellow, who 
after dinner on a Saturday night in the 
library or smoking room, was the centre 
of conversation, the merriest man, the 
best raconteur of you all? See how, 
over the latest joke or story, his eye 
lights up, his face beams, voice, hands, 
body, features, all seem unconsciously to 
lend their aid to the interpretation. Del- 
sarte could at this moment teach him 
nothing. The climax reached, the merry 
shout of his companions attest the power 
of his effort; or it may be that in a ten- 
der and reflective mood he unfolds some 
touching tale of sad experience among his 
flock, to the picturesque and pathetic 
strength of which the sympathetic mur- 
murs and moistened lids of his hearers 
bear ample testimony. “But, oh, what a 
difference in the morning.” With meas- 
ured tread and solemn face he mounts 
the pulpit, drones out a hymn, which the 
author meant for a glad pan of joy, as 
if it were a funeral dirge, then with hard, 
dry voice and stiff manner delivers his 
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sermon for the day, the last word of 
which is greeted with a deep, if op. 
cealed, satisfaction. Why should this be 
so? It cannot be that the preacher js 
indifferent, that he does not believe the 
great message that he is so badly giving 
Where is the animation, the enthusiasm, 
the desire to please of a few hours before’ 
All sacrificed to a stupid conventionality 
which greater, perhaps more devout, men 
nobly and properly put aside. 

Let it be understood that the first, the 
great, the all-important thing in reading 
is to tell the story. In comparison with 
this all training, all alleged graces of 
voice, person or manner are as nothing, 
Simplicity, directness, sincerity, a clear 
comprehension of the thing you wish to 
tell, then tell it with what grace you 
may, but tell it. Be your audience one 
or a thousand, treat it as a shrewd lavy- 
yer treats his jury; each individual is to 
be convinced, moved, won over to sym- 
pathy and belief with you by your 
earnestness. 

No better practice for the amateur can 
possibly be devised than the storing of 


the mind with short and _ interesting 
stories, no matter what the theme, and 


the telling of them again. Care should 
be used to preserve the point, but it will 
be better in most cases not to attempt 
even an exact reproduction of the words. 
An effort to do so will be likely to 
breed a stiffness and evident intention to 
impress, most grievous faults in a story- 
teller. And think not lightly of story 
telling as an art. The great readers of 
history from Homer down were but story 
tellers. Did it ever occur to you what a 
tremendous success Homer was as a pub. 
lic reader? If you can’t find words of 
your own in which to clothe a bright 
idea, believe me, you do not know the 
story; you have not legally adopted the 
infant. 

This advice applies only to those 
quips and quirks and trifles light as air 
that snap and sparkle in the telling like 
miniature fireworks. They are not vastly 
valuable in themselves but they develop 
a dexterity of mind and nimbleness of 
tongue akin to that acquired by the mus- 
cles of the wrist in fencing. 

Beware the mawkish sentiment, bad 
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literary style and often positively vulgar 
matter furnished so freely in many of the 
« called “Collections.” Be your own 
collector. Let your well-thumbed Shake- 
speare, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, testify 
to your cultivation of .good standard 
literature. Read the current monthly 
magazines ; they are perfect mines of in- 
teresting and instructive material; and 
by no means neglect the great daily 
newspaper, that diurnal epitome of the 
world’s history. Learn of the dark 
iniquity of the Republican party, and 
the matchless depravity of the Demo- 
cratic. You shall even find the Tariff as 
exciting and absorbing as the latest 
“penny dreadful ” under the stimulus of 
a brisk family discussion. The ability to 
read aloud even an ordinary newspaper 
article with intelligence, clearness and 
foree is exceedingly rare. This brings 
me to say that the great, the fertile, the 
profitable for reading aloud is the home. 
The social functions of the church, the 
school, the debating club or other literary 
society will afford opportunity for the 
ambitious who care to try a semi-public 


flight; but the charmed circle of the 
home fireside is the place where the true 
worth of good intelligent reading will be 


most welcome and fruitful. I need not 
try to picture the aggregate of pleasure 
and profit that would result from the 
general practice of reading aloud by 
some member of each family for some 
fraction of each day or evening. I am 
well aware that the delightful practice 
already prevails in very many house- 
holds ; I myself owe largely, whatever of 
inspiration or ambition for good reading 
I may have, to the reading aloud of 
Shakespeare by my father when I was a 
very young lad. But could the practice 

me general, who can estimate its 
tremendous educational not to say moral 
effect ? 

Thus far in this article I have endeav- 
ored to treat of reading aloud as an 
accomplishment desirable and obtainable 
by every individual of normal mental 
powers. This is its broadest and best 
function. 

_I now devote a little space to the con- 
sideration of reading aloud as a Pro- 
fession. 
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The definition of a professional as 
distinguished from an amateur, gener- 
ally made by the athletic clubs, applies 
equally well to public reading. He who 
takes money for, or earns his livelihood 
by any art is a “ Professional.” 

About twenty-one years ago I had the 
honor and pleasure of making the ac- 
quaintance of the incomparable artist and 
noble woman, Charlotte Cushman, then 
making a tour of the principal cities of 
the country in a series of readings. I 
was very new to the business, crude and 
ignorant of many things, but I was 
fortunate enough in having picked up 
some comparatively new and desirable 
“selections.” Miss Cushman was hard 
pressed for such, especially in dialect 
and comedy; she thanked me cordially 
for the assistance which she said I had 
rendered her, and in return, after hearing 
a number of my efforts, gave me some 
advice. She said, “Young man, you 
seem to me more than ordinarily clever ; 
in fact, with much natural adaptability 
for the profession you have chosen, but, 
believe me, if you have a common clerk- 
ship worth one thousand dollars a year, 
you will be far better off in the end to 
stick to your clerkship than to follow the 
profession of public reading.” Consider- 
ing that I had voluntarily given up twice 
the salary named to follow the bent of my 
mind, this was rather a “ facer.” 

Miss Cushman, however, spoke in all 
kindness and with a real desire for my 
welfare. She further said, “ With all the 
reputation and fame that comes with 
practice and of a long and successful 
professional life upon the stage, with a 
name that certainly has a great commer- 
cial value, from the frequency of its 
appearance in print if for no other rea- 
son ; with all these advantages, together 
with all the beating of drums and sound- 
ing of trumpets, of which an ingenious 
and able manager is capable, I say that 
even with all this my readings barely 
escape financial failure. I assure you 
that in my judgment the people do not 
care for readings as such. They will 
come to hear and see a noted person, but 
they come because the person is noted, 
not because the readings are artistic and 
enjoyable.” 
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To this effect and much more Miss 
Cushman spoke. Yet in the face of this 
sage advice, advice which I have many 
times repeated for the benefit of others, 
with the blind optimism of obstinate and 
over-confident youth, I plunged in. The 
history of my struggles, successes, failures 
through twenty years might make an in- 
teresting chapter to the host of like 
aspirants at least, but—that is another 
story (vide Kipling). Suffice it to say 
that in my opinion, by the light of the 
experience aforesaid, Miss Cushman was 
quite right. There is as yet no general 
public for readings. For readers, yes. 
That is, certain men and women have a 
personal following, a clientele built up 
through years of arduous and acceptable 
work. These persons (the successful 
readers) have demonstrated to certain 
communities that they are worth listen- 
ing to, but the reputation is almost purely 
a local one. To be popular and successful 
as a reader in New York does not argue 
that you are known to so many as a hun- 
dred people in Philadelphia or Boston. 
You may be able to draw large and pay- 


ing houses in Newark, New Jersey, and 
utterly fail of recognition in Paterson. 
Your success will always be a personal 


one. People do not go to readings be- 
rause they are readings as they go to 
the theatre because it is the theatre. 
The reasons for this are manifold, and 
are by no means confined to apathy and 
indifference on the part of the people. 

I have spoken kindly of amateurs. So 
long as they are amateurs they should be 
treated with all gentleness and encourage- 
ment, and when unquestionable talent 
shows itself, with due care and training, 
its possessor should be even urged to 
public work. But in no other profession 
has the incompetent amateur worked 
such havoc as in public reading. No 
language can be too severe in condemna- 
tion of the amateur, who, after a term or 
two in some “School of Oratory,” or 
with even less preparation, gets his name 
on the list of a “ Literary Bureau” 
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and forthwith sallies out to attack ap 
unsuspecting public, actually asking pay. 
ment for the torture inflicted. At’, 
bound he has become a “ Professor” and 
goes on his devastating way, making the 
very name of “ Elocution” a stench ip 
the mental nostrils of all sensible folk. 
Small wonder that the people think ill 
when they think at all, of “ Readings,” 

The limits of this article forbid much 
that I would like to say, but I cannot 
close without a word of advice, especially 
to the vast number of young women 
aspiring to appearance and success upon 
the reading platform. For the young 
men it does not much matter. A few 
years of fruitless effort and ignominious 
failure will send the majority back to the 
plough or the counter, sadder but wiser 
men. 

But who shall measure the aggregate 
of injury done to the body politic by the 
practical waste of thousands of its sweet- 
est and prettiest women ? 

Once bitten by the tarantula of possi- 
ble success, urged on by thoughtless and 
injudicious friends or the ambition of a 
teacher to place a pupil before the pub- 
lic, the average young girl seeking public 
recognition and money soon finds herself 
in a bewildering quagmire, from which 
she emerges, if at all, in such a chaotic 
state of mind as to totally unfit her for 
the average duties of life. Even if she 
undertakes the care of a home, she frets 
and worries under its restraints ; she con- 
stantly yearns for “Fame” with a big 
“F” and thinks it might have been hers 
with a few more years of toil and strug- 
gle. This is the record of so many cases 
that have come under my observation, 
that I am constrained to say—unless 
genius of an undoubted nature manifests 
itself—dear young ladies, remain lovely, 
studious amateurs, the joy of your friends 
and the light of your homes, but my ad- 
vice about going on the professional plat- 
form, is that of Punch to people about to 
marry—Don'’t. 

A. P. BURBANK. 
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ANUARY HINTS. I believe in paint; it does not cost much 
. Ovurpoors. Of course and it is not hard work to apply it; any 
there is very little out tool looks better for a coat or two, and 
of door work to be done will last much longer. The hotbed sash 
this month. should be looked after, broken glass re- 
The snow-covered placed by whole, and the sash painted. 
ground is suggestive of Trellises can be made for bushes and 
almost anything rather climbing plants, and a score of other lit- 
than gardening, and yet a little attention tle odd jobs will suggest themselves. 
to the garden and lawn will perhaps Inpoors. This is the month when es- 
save some bushes and plants for next pecially “eternal vigilance is the price of 
summer. success,” for the house plants have many 
See that the covering is not blown off dangers besetting them from without and 
of the strawberry-bed nor away from the within. First, we must guard against 
rose-bushes or tender shrubs. Watch frost and sudden cold snaps. 
young trees and shrubs that they do not A single cold night may lay low not 
blow out of shape. only our plants but our hopes as well. 
Tie them “in the way they should go” Fires must be watched and plants re- 
with coarse soft twine; never use harsh moved from the window on severe nights. 
cord or wire for tying up bushes, for it is Second, we must look out for mildew and 
very apt to chafe and cut the bark when green mould, especially on roses. Sprinkle 
the wind sways the branches. If you aa little Flowers of Sulphur on the earth 
haven’t been able to get at it before, it is in the pots and fumigate plants lightly 
not yet too late for pruning shrubs and with sulphur on a hot shovel. Mildewed 
fruit bushes; no plant is ever injured by _ roses will not bloom, and fortunately this 
pruning in cold weather, and now, when sulphur treatment is simple, safe and 
the leaves are off, it is an easy matter to effectual. 
get the bush into shapely proportions. In the conservatory the heating pipes 
_ We have many days this month when may be painted with a wash of water 
it is bright and sunny in the middle of and Flowers of Sulphur, and all plants 
the day, and an hour or so out of doors will be benefitted by breathing the fumes 
now and then may be of immense benefit a little. Then, lastly, a continual fight— 
to the garden. a war of extermination must be waged 
Now is the time for work in the shop. against the insect pests. 
Tools should be mended up and painted. The most formidable and the most 
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numerous of these pests are the little red 
spiders. 

Look on the under side of a yellow leaf 
and you will find hundreds of them, and 
when you do find them you may be sure 
that your plants are kept in too dry an 
atmosphere. I would put in an aside 
here to remind you that the air of a 
room which is dry enough to encourage 
the red spider on plants is almost sure to 
encourage headache and a drowsy full 
feeling in yourself, so for the sake of 
plant life and human life see that there 
is some sort of a vessel always on the 
stove with water in it, and keep it filled 
up and clean. The red spider generally 
starts in on Carnations and then spreads 
to all the plants. As a multiplier he is 
an immense success, but he cannot stand 
water. Watch your plants carefully, 
spray them at evening and keep the af- 
fected ones quarantined so as to stop the 
spread, and remember that if the air is 
moist enough you will never have this 
little red pest. 

The other insect is the aphis or green 
fly. You will find the Aphides first on 


tender shoots of roses and as they are 
almost the color of the leaves and stems 
you may have to look sharp to find them. 
They cannot stand tobacco, so the rose- 
bushes must be sprayed with tobacco tea, 
or with a wash made of Sulpho-tobacco 
soap. Plain water will not dislodge the 


aphis. I have tried it until I am satis- 
fied that he is amphibious. 

Many people neglect a most important 
part of flower culture both out and in 
doors. I refer to the loosening up of the 
soil around the plants. For pots an ex- 
cellent tool is an old-fashioned table fork 
with two tines, and at least twice a week 
the soil should be worked up loose and 
fine as deep as possible, without disturb- 
ing or bruising the roots. This allows 
the air and moisture to get down to the 
root, and I really do not know any single 
operation which produces so marked an 
effect upon plant growth. 

Bulbs should be doing well now, and 
they need plenty of water during the 
blooming season. 

By the way, never water plants of any 
kind with very cold water in winter. 
Always take the chill off by adding a lit- 
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tle warm water, or by leaving it in the 
room over night, when by morning it yjj] 
be at about the temperature of the room, 
If you want to keep your plants bloom. 
ing, cut the flowers just before they begin 
to fade. No plant will go on bearing 
flowers, if allowed to produce seed, too, 

For a gorgeous show, commend me ty 
the Geranium in January. 

Give them plenty of sun and not to 
much water this month and they will 
rival Solomon’s glory. I find it is a good 
plan to forget Geraniums now and then, 
for a few days, and let them get real 
dry, then water again very thoroughly, 
In window-gardening, pots should either 
be turned every day or else not at all; a 
plant turned every week or so will never 
bloom freely. 

Remember that plants must have their 
season of rest. If a plant is growing it 
is all right to give it fertilizers and water 
and to nip it back and force it to bloom, 
but if it simply lives and appears healthy, 
but makes no growth, you may depend 
upon it, it is tired and wants rest. 

Withhold water and put it out of the 
light for a while until it shows signs of 
starting to grow again, then water and 
feed it. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. L. R.—Every flower amateur 
meets with the same trouble that you 
complain of, and I should not attempt 
to grow Roses as house plants in winter 
unless I either had 2 conservatory so ar- 
ranged that I could shower the plants 
thoroughly and frequently without much 
trouble, or a window devoted to Roses 
only. The same remark applies still 
more strongly to Carnations and Pinks of 
every sort. These plants are almost sure 
to be attacked by insect pests, as you say 
yours are, unless they can be kept as 
moist as they desire. 

J. M. N.—If as you say you want one 
plant only, and do not care for anything 
but a strong, healthy, cheerful grower 
and bloomer, by all means let that one 
plant be the common Mexican Ageratum. 
You can plant the seed any time, it will 
start slowly, but once started give it 
plenty of water and put it in a north 
window, as it requires little heat and 
light. 





CHRISTMAS 
IN PARIS. 


WILL put on my 
| rose-colored specta- 
cles that I may 
write of Paris since the 
white curtain has fallen 
on the brighter aspects 
of the year. 

The snow, like “a mist of butterflies,” 
has come ! 

The last flowers to go were the chrys- 
anthemums, which lay in drifts against 
the white marble statues of this city of 
gardens. 

Oh! beautiful autumn, how your arms 
enfolded the fainting world with the pas- 
sion of parting, your heart throbbing its 
hot protest against the cruel invasions of 
winter—the wind that bared the trees of 
your golden gifts and the rain that 
stained with jetty black the exquisite 
nudity of their branches, hanging them 
with diamonds for the coming of the 
queen ! 

She, the lovely, yet terrible, jealous, 
cruel and capricious ! 

Against the white of her robe are the 
dark outlines of life, which in the warmer 
colors of summer are lost in the grada- 
tions of light. 

_ All at once we feel enclosed, crowded 
in, as if our sight met an interposing 
wall. We recoil from the whip of win- 
ter and retreat to the secret warmth of 
the house, where, human plants that we 


are, shall not our thoughts, too, like seeds | 


of hope, blossom in their season ? 


Ne 


+ a 
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To the dreamer, Paris in winter is 
very lovely; he is the Pygmalion for 
whom the white marble trance is broken 
into the life and color of “dreaming’s 
vapor wreath.” 

But as in each individual there is a 
dual nature or that “Muitiplicity of 
ME,” even so Paris is a being of contra- 
dictions and has the power to charm and 
repulse, 

So far I have spoken of the city in the 
all-becoming dress of snow, which, while 
it lasts, is entrancing, but when varied 
by the ice phenomena the ghostly ele- 
ment then steps in. The fountains seem 
paralyzed under some wizard power into 
small alps and the bronze figures become 
supernatural and imposing, partially seen 
through openings of their frozen shrouds. 

Day by day, night by night, does this 
wizard sculptor work, especially delight- 
ing in the possibilities of the two large 
fountains in the “ Place de la Concord,” 
whose bronze figures he imprisons in 
coral-like caves. The silence, too, seems 
frozen after the tricky vitality lent the 
statues by the summer’s rainbow spray 
of the water jets. 

Moliere, on his pedestal in the crowded 
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tue Richelieu, 

leaning slightly 

forward in his 

chair as if watch- 

ing for the coming 

of some one of his 

confreres, takes on 

his winter aspect of a white wigged Santa 

Claus waiting for his reindeer, while over 

in the students’ quarter the archangel 

Michael has an added plumage of white 

snow on his spread wings, and in the 

accumulation of snow around, above and 

below him, makes him appear the leader 
of an angelic host! 

Ah! the first falling of the snow! 
—“The Beautiful,” as it is called by the 
miners at home—how deliciously these 
soft little feathers float down from a 
moulting sky! 

Gently they touch the world, till at 
nightfall the brooding breast of the white 
bird settles in her nest and the city feels 
the soft sleepy warmth of her rest. 

In Paris they call an ordinary snow- 
storm a blizzard, but to an American 
there is a certain calm laziness about the 
snow’s visits, but the cold revenges the 
winter by its cruelty, its penetration, its 
success in reaching the marrow of one’s 
bones. A Russian will tell you that he 


feels the cold more in Paris 
than in his own country, In 
Paris the people affect thic 
felt shoes ; they are warm and 
soft, but encourage tender fee 
and bring about chilblaing, 
The polished waxed floors 
the senseless open wood fire 
(as regards heat), the super. 
abundant feather bed, the 
filagree iron or brass topped 
box filled with hot ashes for 4 
foot stool, all these are char. 
acteristic of a French interior. In con. 
ing into one of the ordinary furnished 
apartments from the street one must 
plunge at once into the plumeau or put 
on an extra shawl, thrust one’s feet into 
big felt shoes, one’s hands into fur gloves, 
and with the graceful contour of a bruin 
your house dress is in harmony with 
your wants if not your taste. Mind, | 
am writing of the average French in- 
terior, and as an art student I have known 
various. 

One of my student friends, complain- 
ing of an especially cold night, said he 
had “put on all the wraps he had, his 
clothes, his travelling rug and his shawl 
strap, but it was no good; the cold got 
in.” 

No wonder one becomes a “ Flaneur,” 
which translated becomes in our lan- 
guage lounger, loafer, idler! To my 
mind it is a very poor definition of a 
word representing the happiest term in 
Paris—for who will deny the delight 
and pleasure of this “ out-of-door city” 
and the “movement ”—you enjoy it, 


whether it is the 
crunch of snow or the asphalt 
(in various varieties of the sea- 
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<ons’ complexion) that wears 
the soles of your shoes. So 
having told you of the house 
cold, L will with no lack of 
hospitality continue this 
auserie out of doors, for, par- 
adox as it seems, nowhere is 
Paris more at home. 

With so great a propor- 
tion of clear white in winter, 
color is partially destroyed 
within the near confines of 
our sight. It is then one 
hecomes aware of character- 
istic details of street life, 
lost in the refulgent shim- 
mering atmosphere of summer. And yet 
the floating, richly tinted backgrounds of 
inpenetrable (listance seem so near, within 
touch of one’s hand! All tends to make 
one feel shut in, and thus our eyes see 
with less vagaries than at. other seasons. 

At twilight (or as the French call the 
dusk, “between dog and wolf”) this 
nearness is even more felt, and the quick- 
ly lighted lamps cut shadow outlines 
with the knife-like clearness against the 
powdered sheets. 

The winter twilight is a divine poem 
from the first glorious flower of the gold 
dusted sky till the bloom withers and 
dies away and is covered with the black 
pall of night. Then the thought of the 
fireside is pleasant, and with cloaks drawn 
closer and heads bent against the wind 
we weave our way in this loom of human 
life. Now and then, in this great Paris, 
you will find one narrow street will be 
the only direct communication (for a 
great distance) with one spacy part of 
the city to the other, and that at certain 
times of the day these streets are almost 
impassable owing to the traffic through 
them. 

The Rue Vavin is one of these Rem- 
brandt streets which at dusk becomes a 
vision of another world with appearing 
and disappearing of what the red-eyed 
lamps reveal in the flashes of their 
flame. 

The climax is reached the moment the 
Clichy-« \leon omnibus thunders through 
this narrow dust of the human stream. 
The driver might be a well wrapped up 
Pluto. The span of three horses he has 





polished to a lather with his 

cruel whip, and whose thong 

is throwing pistol shots over- 

head, are straining with mighty strength, 
smooth shod as they are. You feel 
their breath on your shoulders as you 
slip aside or crouch against the wall. 
On the back step sits the hooded friar- 
like conductor, and if you care to pene- 
trate beyond the inevitable little blue 
signs of “Complet,” you will see the 
muffled passengers in the pod or inside 
of breath-curtained windows. One glance 
at the rows of mummies on top of this 
meteoric coach and the earthquake is 
over and gives place to the other noises 
and crowds. Cold as it is, open shops, 
that is, windows as well as door open, 
frame more flame pictures, for before 
open tiled fire-places chickens are roast- 
ing and people stop to buy if tempted by 
the savory steam. The fire flashes on 
shining brass, and lamps show baskets of 
fruit, vegetables, cheese and all the pro- 
ducts of a farm. A little further on, 
past these innumerable little provision 
shops, there is a window where coffee, 
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tea and chocolate are made specialties 
of. The owner is a collector of cera- 
mics, and the shop is full of rare speci- 


mens—a word 

of admiration 

and the own- 

er will take 

you into his 

: small salon 
i and delight 
you further 


by what he has there. All these shops 
are miniature, with a frank unreserve of 
the family home life through the door 
leading from the salesroom to their sitting- 


room. You unconsciously become ac- 
quainted with them in so much that after 
three years absence you drop again into 
your former shops you are recognized, and 
with a native tact made to feel a favored 
client, while you in your turn are surprised 
that you remember how many there were 
in the family and are able to inquire with- 
out any polite pretense for each. 

This kindly, unembarrassed chatter 
among the people wherever silence is not 
imperative, is one of the charms in living 
here. Very amusing discussions take 
place in the omnibuses at times when 
some event has made conversation general. 

When the Seine was frozen in 1891, 
Paris made a family party of the 
crossing. A crowd collected at one of 
the descents to the river, guarded only 
by one policeman, who for some time 
held the pass. But like the flash of a 
swallow flying low, a young girl sprang 
past him, and laughing, reached the river 
bank. 


CHRISTMAS IN 


PARIS. 


Figuratively this broke the 
ice, and the crowd followed 
the girl’s lead to where, not 
figuratively, the ice was one 
solid mass spanning the river, 

In 1879 the Seine not only 
froze, but the streets were 
paved with clear ice ; no horse 
could stand and people had 
to learn to get home by the 
primitive locomotion in which 
babies are the wisest! 

Young trees were broken or 
deformed by the weight of 
frozen rain. The people 
picked up odd looking ice 
bullets which melted in the 
house and became little 
browny sparrows, those Esqui- 
meaux, who are so surprisingly hardy and 
such pets of the people here. In the 
gardens you see some one throw a hand- 
ful of crumbs in the air—when presto!— 
a flutter of wings and there are the brown- 
ies from apparently nowhere! 

Of course you know that Christmas in 
France is more of a religious festival than 
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a holiday, and treated more with venera- 
tion than joy. The event of the year is 
the beginning of another! New Year’s 
Day is the great day here, and can be be- 
gun by anybody kissing the other pro- 
vided he keeps to the rule of our “ Christ- 
mas box” and gets there first with his or 
her “ Happy New Year!” 

And yet the Christmas here is very 
beautiful with the legend of the C hrist- 
child, who is expected to fill little shoes 
and stockings during the night. 

The artist, Boutet de Monvel, in a sue- 
cession of drawings on one page, illus- 
trates the Christmas story. 

A poor child asleep on a mattress 
beneath an attic window; before the 
small stove is a worn shoe, and the fire is 
out. Outside the window is a cold moon, 
a church steeple and some chimneys. 

irom the window floats into the room 
the Christ-child, a flaming little heart on 
its breast, from whence radiates light and 
heat. 

He stoops over the dreamer and kisses 
him, then, kneeling, puts the warm heart 
in the tiny shoe. 

The final awakening of the child to 
find light and heat in the attic and on 
the stove the flaming heart. He clasps 
his hands together in rapture under his 
chin, and you, too, feel the warmth and 
light of the artist’s dream. 

But the toys—what shall I say of 
them? They make children of us all. 

Cheret, whose painted advertisements 
are the delight of Paris, makes holiday 
time a pleasant dream to the children, 
for the poorest child in Paris goes to 
sleep Christmas Eve with the - um of 
the coming of the Christ-child, if must 
be down the stove-pipe, with one o the 
courted Polichinelle in his arms. 

The wonders of the toy shop, called 
the Paradise of children, are too numer- 
ous, too bewildering for this child to tell 
of, but two of the most amusing are the 
Avoeat of my sketch, who, after being 
well wound up, taps his forehead three 
‘times and begins to talk, his eyes and 
hands moving in eloquent accompani- 
ment, then a tiny doll dressed as a diver 
and called by a name as long as the rub- 
ber tube by which he is let down into 
deep water, Le Scaphandrier. 


There are many societies who, during 
the holiday week, make the poor chil. 
dren happy. All those who can clain 

be of Alsace and Lorraine have 
special festival, and these little op. 
patriots wait for the opening of the Hip. 
podrome door, where the tree awaits 
them. There, i in the Avenue de |’ Alma, 
in a compact crowd reaching like Words. 
worth’s daffodils in a seeming “never. 
ending line,” they wait till they are al- 
lowed to surge in, get their arms full of 


dollies, toys and sweets, and then move 

on to make place for other little hands, 
It is a sight worth seeing 

the world less sad. 

say? and I had no thought 


and makes 


Sad, did I 
of saying it. 

I have taken you for a long walk. 
My hands are cold, so we will stop and 
buy some hot chestnuts ; they are warm 
in one’s muff, and we will bring them to 
where I now mean to bring you and in- 
troduce you to a student’s afternoon tea, 
when it is too dark to work and too light 
for lamps. 

You will find two girls sitting by the 
fire; one will give you a cup of tea and 
probably an Albert biscuit for a saucer, 
and ask you (as she did me once) if you 
would “take sugar or cherry-juice in 
your tea.” 

That is the way we do things on the 
fifth floor. But I can take you to a 
dream of a studio of a graduate out of 
this kind of | " — the best of things.” 
There the Samov - glistens and tea is 
handed you in daiety cups by hands 
that are both nervous and strong and 
have at last touched the prize. She is 
among those who learn to know them- 
selves and suffer. 

If the stars show the way they show a 
thorny road to the many. “But those who 
tread the path are among the patient who 
say “thorns have roses.” 

The Luxembourg garden is the magnet 
for students. It is there you will see 
young faces with the unmistakable look 
of mettle and ambition, and, alas, the 
white despair of want and discourage- 
ment. 

The garden is full of comedy as well 
as tragedy, and at noon you see all sorts 
and conditions of men and women stop at 
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tes to buy the morning paper and have come, and the twilight falls on 
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Ring out, blithe bells of the New Year! 
the Ring out to all your summons clear 
ind Message of hope, despair to quell 
"er, Is borne upon your silvery swell. 
you 
in Ring, bells of cheer, across the snow, 
Till with courage faint hearts glow. 
the Hath friend seemed faithless, love grown cold? 


a Hast lost that wand of magic, gold? 

of 
Saddest of all, hath death snatched one 
Whose presence was to thee life’s sun? 
Yet look not back. The darkest cloud 
But serves an azure sky to shroud. 


Thy friend his fealty yet may prove, 

Love that could change was never love, 
And folly ’twere lost wealth to mourn, 
While fickle fortune’s wheel doth turn. 


Grim death, though conqueror of clay, 
Bows to a mightier Conqueror’s sway, 
Thy loved one hath but crossed Times sea, 
To its fair shore—Eternity. 
Mary J. SAFFORD. 
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OW many memories gather round the sound 
Of bells, those silver monitors to us! 
Whilom, they peal dire dangers, and the ground 
Trembles to tramp of feet fear-furious ; 
Whilom, they toll above some burial mound. 


Again, they summon souls to praise or prayer; 
They mingle in with music when it plays 
Melodious, so that all of life seems fair; 
Or tinkle dimly in the covert ways 
Where wethers lead the flock that is their care. 


Whilom, at sea they hoarsely boom, and fright 
The good ships from the rocks; on land they tell 

The time o’ day by morning, noon and night. 
Chime o’er the sleeping city: All is well, 

Or bid the folk be up with early light. 


But where be bells so buoyant, sweet and strong 
Upon the air as these of Christmas time! 
So fraught with precious meanings is their song, 
So swelling with a hope and joy sublime. 
Christ’s bells, to you all benisons belong! 
RicHaRD BvuRTON. 
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Mahan, U. S. N. A better man could 

scarcely be found to write a truthful and 

sympathetic sketch of Farragut, for Capt. 
Mahan is full of the spirit of naval life, while his 
knowledge is so great and accurate that his earlier 
vet recent book, “The Influence of Sea Power 
Upon History” has won high commendation 
from all European naval officers as well as our 
own. Hisstory of Farragut is not long, but all of 
it is to the point. He traces the hero’s life from 
the time Farragut entered the navy at the early 
age of ten years, with the elder Porter of “Essex” 
fame, as his sponsor and protector, and shows 
how was developed the character which, with- 
out anything showy in it, finally became one of 
the glories of our service. He places particular 
stress upon the fact, too little considered per- 
haps, by some modern naval officers, that Far- 
ragut, although he believed the best ships and 
guns desirable in warfare afloat, thought good 
men the only stuff to depend upon in extremi- 
ties. As cautious as anyone in ordinary affairs, 
he was thoroughly and solely a fighter when 
action began, his dash and spirit making him 
appear utterly fearless. No one can read this 
biography without a delicious tingling in his 
veins. (D. Appleton & Co., New York) 


THe Prats—E oF Paris. By Theodore 
Child. Some people believe that “Good 
Americans go to Paris when they die:” others 
know that many bad Americans go to Paris 
while living; some who are very good are 
known to believe that Paris is the ante-chamber 
of Hades. What there is and has been to like 
in the great city is charmingly explained by 
Mr. Child, with the aid of a score or two of 
other writers, many of whom were not French- 
men; as to that, the author himself, although 
happiest when in Paris, was an Englishman. 
The “Praise of Paris” began about fifteen 
hundred years ago, and has been continued in 
literature, at longer or shorter intervals, ever 
since, though the great number of the authori- 
lies quoted have lived in the last three centu- 
ries. All of the descriptions are admiring; 
some are affectionate, and from the body of 
them the thoughtful American who is still 
hoping to go abroad can learn why some of the 
great and wise men of other days and the pres- 
ent time have been reluctant to leave the city 
onthe Seine. The book is large, full of illus- 


A DMIRAL FARRAGUT. By Capt. A. T. 


trations, and handsomely bound. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 


THe Story or Cotumsvs. By Elizabeth 
Eggleston Seelye. Among the twenty or more 
books which recent anniversaries have called 
out regarding Columbus, this is one of the most 
satisfactory. The author does not attempt to 
make either a saint or a mere mercenary of the 
first American discoverer whose work had an 
practical result: she makes him what in all 
probability he was—a bold and able seaman, 
with a head full of ideas in advance of his age, 
a magnificent degree of persistency, and a 
quantity and quality of tact without which all 
his efforts would have been in vain. As the 
author did not start with any particular theory 
to develop, her story is symmetrical and fair to all 
concerned, and it will prove readable to everyone, 
even to persons who have gone through all of. 
the Columbus literature previously printed. It 
contains about a hundred good illustrations by 
the author’s sister, and an introduction by the 
author’s father, who has written two or three 
acceptable short histories of the United States. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Unper SuMMER SkKIEs. By Clinton Scol- 
lard. This is a little book of travel, and as 
pretty a one as we ever have seen. The author 
will be recognized at once as one of the most 
readable of our younger poets, and his book is a 
record of jaunts in Asia Minor, Italy, about the 
Mediterranean, and even in our far western 
country where the sun shines hottest—the arid 
plains of Arizona. All that he saw is described 
pleasingly and without any adaptations from 
other writers on the same countries. There is 
also a welcome innovation in the shape of an 
occasional poem in the author’s lighter vein. 
Quite as oben as the text is the mass of illus- 
trations; the pictures, all of which are by Mar- 
garet Landers Randolph, are well drawn or 
“washed,” as the case may be, one of them be- 
ing an etching of a familiar scene in Venice. 
They are scattered through the pages at unex- 
pected _—_ and have so much variety of sub- 
ject and manner as to make the book a valuable 
suggestion to authors and — as well as 
pleasing to purchasers. It has a very pretty 
cover, and is one of the most attractive of the 
smaller books of the holiday season. (C. L. 
Webster & Co., New York.) 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE Story OF A 
GREAT Lire. By William H. Herndon and 
Jesse W. Weik. When this work first appeared, 
several years ago, its faults did not prevent it 
being much the best story of the influence which 
made the man who was little known outside of 
his own state until he became President. Mr. 
Herndon was Lincoln’s law partner in Illinois: 
he knew, admired and studied Lincoln. He 
wrote his book with more haste than taste, but 
in the revised edition, just issued, the faults of 
the earlier work have disappeared and there is 
some valuable new matter. The book has no 
equal among published studies of Lincoln, for 
its subject, like all other great men, is treated 
by most writers with reference to his notable 
deeds, whereas a man’s achievements come 
through the character which he has formed be- 
fore great opportunities present themselves. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Don Orstno. By F. Marion Crawford. 
What would most Americans know or imagine 
about Italian life had not Marion Crawford 
written certain stories? There are plenty of 
translations of Italian novels, and of French 
stories about Italy, but all of the characters 
seem unreal and as if studied from plays on the 
stage. Any of Crawford’s Italian stories, how- 
ever, seem natural and probable from the first: 
the people in them are human beings not more 
difficult of comprehension than many whom we 
meet every day. The tales are none the worse 
for having a family thread running through 
them: “Saracinesca” was father of “Sant’ 
Ilario,’ whose son is “ Don Orsino,” for whom 
the newest novel is named. Don Orsino is an 
interesting young Roman, with some money, 
much leisure, and an impression that he knows 
something about improving real estate in the 
Eternal City. He meets a widow who is charm- 
ing, though not exactly young or pretty; he 
falls in love with her, she returns the compli- 
ment, but will not marry him. She gives her 
hand to Orsino’s worst enemy, for reasons which 
will be suspected before the end of the book is 
reached. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


RoLtaAND GRAEME, KNIGHT. By Agnes 
Maule Macher. This is a strong, healthful, 
practical story of the “purpose” class—a story 
such as appears only about once in a twelve- 
month, perhaps for the very good reason that 
one of them is enough to keep ordinary readers 
thinking for a full year. The hero is a well- 
meaning young fellow, able but not extraordi- 
nary, who wants to right all the wrongs in the 
world, and goes about it in the eminently sensi- 
ble manner of doing whatever good is nearest at 
hand, no matter how humble or disagreeable it 
may be. He succeeds in relieving a great deal 
of suffering, lifting a number of struggling peo- 
ple out of the mire of unfortunate circumstance, 
and shows by his daily life, although he never 
“shows off,” how possible it is for all of us to 
become good everyday, “all-round” men—if 
we want to. But the hero is not the only inter- 
esting character ; there are at least a dozen peo- 
ple in the story who interest us through them- 


selves or the conditions in which they are 

and several of them are intelligent enough 4, 
talk well on almost all subjects that wide-awake 
people are talking about, philanthropy not being 
the only one. Some stories are useless eXcept 
to limited classes of readers of fiction; Roland 
Graeme should interest every class, for it js 
written without cant, affectation or stupidity— 
three faults which disfigure most novels that are 
written with a purpose. Beside its negative 
merits it is marked by cheerfulness, point and 
sense. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York) 


A CONFEDERATE Spy. By Thomas N. Con- 
rad. Captain Conrad was one of the men whose 
business it was to keep the Confederate Govem- 
ment informed of what was going on in Wash- 
ington and the Potomac Army during the four 
years of war between North and South, and he 
tells his story frankly, “with malice toward 
none, with charity for all.” Not the least in- 
teresting part of the book is the portion which 
deals with the capture of Wilkes Booth and the 
innocence of Mrs. Surratt; some of the author's 
details of these affairs are startling. A fac- 
simile of a letter from the Confederate Presi- 
dent shows in what high esteem Capt. Conrad 
was held at headquarters in Richmond. (J.8. 
Ogilvie, New York.) 


Daisy MILLER, by Henry James, comes 
once more before the public, this time in 
handsome Christmas dress of green, white and 
gold, and with as much additional explanation as 
Mr. MeVickar’s clever pencil can make of her 
manner and appearance. In the same volume 
is an “International Episode,” by the same 
author. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


BIENVILLE. By Grace King. Here is a 
book about a man who had in him most of the 
qualities which hero-worshippers demand, yet 
who has been largely let alone by biographers 
outside of France and Canada. He was a Cana- 
dian of French descent, his name was Le Moyne, 
Bienville being part of his title, he founded the 
City of New Orleans—although he put it in about 
as bad a bog as could be found in the Mississippi 
Valley, and he was able as scout, sailor, soldier, 
organizer and diplomatist. He was a pictur 
esque character as well as a man prominent for 
hard work, and Miss King has made just such a 
“life” of him as the great mass of readers will 
enjoy. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


Mexico In TRANSITION. By William But- 
ler, D. D. This book is written with an earnest 
religious and military purpose—the conversion 
of Mexico to the Protestant faith. It is an indig- 
nant indictment of the Roman Catholic Church 
and its religious work, or lack of it, among the 
Mexican people. Incidentally, it is an interest- 
ing sketch of the political changes and apparent 
misfortunes which have resulted in Mexicos 
government being republican in form, without 
churchly interference. It contains many | 
portraits and illustrations, among them being 4 
full-length plate of Benito Juarez, “the Wash- 
ington of Mexico”—a full-blood Indian who, 
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nevertheless, became remarkable as patriot, sol- 
dier, president and gentleman, giving the lie 
forever to the popular belief as to the limitations 


of Indian character. (Hunt & Eaton, New York.) 


Op St. STEPHENS, by Jeanie Drake, is a 
capital addition to the very few novels that 
have found their scenes and characters in South 
Carolina: for some reason not clearly under- 
stood, Virginia almost mono olizes the old-time 
Southern novel, although the picturesque and 
romantic have always abounded in and about 
Charleston. “Old St. Stephens” tells of people 
and incidents of nearly fifty years ago; it is in- 
teresting, exciting, in good taste and not at all 
unreal :—indeed, it reads like a_ well-arranged 
budget of Carolina traditions. (D. Appleton & 
Co. New York.) 


GIOVANNI AND THE OTHER is a lot of 
sketches for and about children by Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, whose “ Little Lord Fauntle- 
rov” is sufficient introduction of the author to 
make every girl and boy in the country want the 
book. All the stories are in Mrs. Burnett’s best 
juvenile vein. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 

fork.) 


seEYOND Hypnotism. By David G. Curtis. 
There is a pervasive air of hypnotism in this 
story, but one single character is proof against 
any such influence, and he prevents some great 
wrongs being done. It is a highiy exciting tale 
from start to finish, the reader’s interest not 
being allowed to flag for an instant. (Literary 
Casket Co., New York.) 


Tue Fortunes oF Tosy TRAFFORD. By 
J.T. Trowbridge. One of the cleverest of the 
author’s books for boys. Toby was a youngster 
who very early in life had to “hoe his own 
row,” and consequently he made many mistakes 
for which he had to suffer. He wasn’t a saint, 
nor even a gentleman, but he was manly, honest 
and persistent, and whatever successes he had 
were won by hard work and good sense. “Toby 
Trafiord” will please all classes of boys. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston.) 


_Wonver-Book For GIRLS AND Boys. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, with sixty designs by 
Walter Crane. Two generations of wide-eyed 
children have thumbed Hawthorne’s “ Wonder- 
Book,” yet no one to-day can find a better col- 
lection of classical tales to give to boys and 
girls. There have been many editions, some of 
which were painfully ugly to look upon, but 
the one just weg a will set the youngsters 
wild with delight, for it contains many large 
colored plates by Walter Crane, who long ago 
endeared himself to juvenile humanity by illus- 
trating a lot of other stories known and admired 
in all nurseries, Beside the full-page plates, 
which are as good and as henivemely printed as 
any colored work by Mr. Crane, there are dozens 
of head-pieces, tail-pieces and vignettes by the 
same artist, all being printed in tints. Typo- 
graphically the book is entirely handsome; 
neither children nor grown people will ever 


, 


tire of looking through it, or of displaying it to 
their friends. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 


ton.) 


THouGHTs oF- Busy Giruis. Edited by 
Grace H. Dodge. Although this book is small 
there is enough in it to transform a silly girl 
into a practical and charming woman. The 
contents are compiled from talks and discussions 
of a “Working Girls’ Society” in New York, 
whose members, the editor says, “have little 
time for study yet find much time for thinking.” 
Few of the thoughts expressed are about mar- 
riage ; none are about young men, from which it 
would appear that work is a sovereign prevent- 
ive of imaginings which make many idle girly 
lives disappointing and worthless. Any girl 
whose heart is in the right place will read this 
little book sympathetically and become better 
for it. (Cassell Publishing Co., New York.) 


West Anp East, an Algerian romance, by 
Laura Coates Reed, contains a lot of Henry 
James characters whom the author has not 
treated as Mr. James would have done. There 
is the Western girl, with more sense and adjec- 
tives than of education; the New England man 
of family, culture and affectation, the middle- 
aged Western man who judges all things by 
Western standards, yet has a clean heart and a 
keen moral sense. Beside these are a lot of 
mixed human beings necessary to give variety 
to a story which, though not great nor even 
artistic, is quite reasonable. (Charles H. Sergel 
& Co., Chicago.) 


Mr. Bitty Downs Aanp His LIKEs, is a 

handful of Richard Malcolm Johnston’s inimit- 
able stories of life in Central Georgia—a coun- 
try which resembles Central New England in 
being full of people who, whether rich or poor, 
wise or simple, are entirely themselves instead 
of imitations of other people. The author be- 
gan writing such tales long ago, before the mod- 
ern type of Southern story came into being, and 
he was uniformly successful, though he did not 
think it necessary to make much of colored 
ople, Yankees, or other outside influences ; 
ie found sufficient material for “contrast” 
among the natives themselves. The editor of 
the series in which “ Mr. Billy Downs” appears 
truly tells us in his introduction, “It is not 
difficult to recognize in Colonel Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston the founder of a school of fiction 
and the dean of Southern men of letters.” (C. 
L. Webster & Co., New York.) 


JosHUA WRAy. By Hans Stevenson Beattie. 
A man brooding over a great wrong done to the 
being nearest and dearest to him is the leading 
character of this tale, and the author industri- 
ously studies his mentality. Joshua Wray is, 
unfortunately, a “crank;” too little of the at- 
trition of other minds, and too much leisure in 
which to nurse his trouble, have made him un- 
balanced, with the result that the author does 
not succeed in making him interesting, though 
his mind is laid open to the reader’s gaze. 
(United States Book Company, New York.) 
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RELIGION FOR THE Times. By Lucien 
Clark, D. D. Strange though it may seem, 
there is need for books like this, for many men 
and a few women profess to be searching for a 
better system of ethics and cleaner rule of life 
than can be found in the teachings of Jesus, as 
distinguished from those of churches. The pur- 
pose of Dr. Clark’s book is to show that Chris- 
tianity, in its spirit, however faulty some of its 
formal expressions may be, is the religion for 
the times, the reason being that no other system 
equals it in morality, force, consolation and up- 
lifting power. (Hunt & Eaton, New York.) 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. By 
Mrs. Bayard Taylor. Here is another cookery 
book, and a good one, for beside suggesting 
dainty and appetizing dishes, the author seems 
constantly to keep in mind the importance of 
nutrition and economy. It is not a mere collec- 
tion of recipes, but a series of instructions in the 
art of feeding a family properly, as well as in 
surprising the palate. Like most other writers 
on the art of feeding a family, the author neg- 
lects fruit, except as the raw material of “ pre- 
serves;” otherwise the book is to be heartily 
commended for much that it omits, as well as 
for its contents. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York.) 


Charles E. Brown & Co., Boston, have be- 
come owners of a lot of illustrated editions of 
popular songs, to which they have made some 
additions. Among the songs are Dixie’s Land, 
Nellie Gray, Shandon Bells, The Watch on 
Rhine, The Old Folks at Home, The Blue 
Bells of Scotland, and Sally in our Alley. 
Each book contains the words and music of the 
song, with the text profusely illustrated with 
illustrations from “wash” drawings. The 
books are well printed and prettily bound, and 
offer a large range of selections for anyone who 
is roaming through book stores in search of 
Christmas presents which shall be sightly, yet 
not expensive. 

The same firm now issue “The Roundabout 
Books” —a series made specially for the delecta- 
tion of boys, there being an abundance of pic- 
tures, while the text is by authors of high 
standing, as follows: The Fall of Sebastopol, 
Fighting the Saracens, and The Young Colo- 
nists, by G. A. Henty, who never writes badly ; 
Young Americans in Japan, Young Americans 
in Tokio and Young Americans in Yezo, by 
Edward Greey, one of the best writers on things 
Japanese; Our Boys in India and Our Boys in 
China, by the versatile and lively Harry W. 
Trench; Lady Brassey’s well-known Voyage of 
the Sunbeam, and Capt. C. W. Hall’s Drifting 
Round the World. The books are so printed 
as to be sold cheaply, but the covers are showy. 


MessaGes From Mars. By Dr. Robert D. 
Braine. Some startling dreaming is recorded in 
this little story. The author, who was a ven- 
turesome youth and determined to go to out-of- 
the-way places, did not reach the red planet, 
but he found a strange race on earth, secluded 
from ordinary humanity, and these beings had 


opened communications with the inhabitants of 
Mars, learning some things so remarkable tha 
we wouldn’t be believed were we to repeat them, 
(J. S. Ogilvie, New York.) 


AXxEL Eperson. By André Laurie. 4 
story for boys, and told in the first person by an 
old Swedish teacher of “slojd,” which is a form 
of handicraft that develops the constructive fae. 
ulties. To the old man’s school comes a young 
“swell” who has much spirit, yet is very slow at 
the studies given to every gentleman’s son. As 
his eye and hand gain skill, his mental faculties 
improve, and he finally becomes a man of fore 
instead of a mere graduate of a college. The 
tale is unusual enough, in manner as well as in 
subject, to interest boys, and the illustrations are 
good. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


FIGHTING FOR THE RiGcut. By Oliver 
Optic. In this war story—one of the “Blue 
and Gray” series, is re-introduced Christy Pass 
ford, a sailor, whom many thousands of boys 
have enviously followed through other books 
by the same author. He has some more unex- 
pected experiences, any one of which would 
make the juvenile admirer shake in his Shoes 
and want to go home, but they seem glorious— 
as indeed they are, when regarded from a stand- 
point thirty years distant. (Lee & Shepani, 
Boston.) 


GREEN’s SHORT History OF THE ENGLIsH 
PEOPLE, the greatest book of its kind, and one 
which is revolutionizing the old method of 
writing history, has just gone into a new edition 
which is so abundantly illustrated as to leave 
scarcely anything to be desired. The engrav- 
ings, from wood, are truly illustrative, and as 
there seem to be about five hundred, the value 
of the book is increased immensely. There are 
also some fine colored plates and good maps 
History, like fiction, usually leaves a great deal 
to the reader’s imagination—a custom which 
has nothing to commend it to students. It is 
said to have been the earnest desire of Prof 
Green that his history should be made more 
simple, attractive and instructive by the use of 
pictures; his desire is certainly in course of ful- 
fillment. The new edition will be in four vol- 
umes, of which only the first is yet ready. This 
is a book which never can grow old and be for- 
gotten; it will always be attractive to the eye 
and mind. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Davip ALDEN’s DAUGHTER, AND OTHER 
Sroriges oF CoLoNIAL Times. By Jane G. 
Austin. Here are a dozen stories with a delight- 
ful old-time flavor. All the characters 
scenes are of New England, and the author has 
carefully followed the manner of speech of the 
period, of which we know well from letters and 


_ other documents which have come down to Us 


from the colonists; she has done still more, 
though never forgetting the custom of self-re- 
pression, which was to some sweet natures like 
the husk to a nut. It is a book to be rea 
slowly, and several times. (Houghton, Mitilin 
& Co., Boston.) 
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Two famous “cookbooks” have been recently 
re-issued, with additions and illustrations. One 
is the “Appledore Cookbook,” by Miss Parloa, 
the other being “ The Universal Common Sense 
Cookery Book,” consisting of practical — 
for household use, by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, Miss 
Parloa, Marion Harland, Thomas J. Murrey 
ynd others. Either book will be a valuable ad- 
dition to the kitchen library of any woman who 
wishes to make the most and best of such food 
material as she buys. (Charles E. Brown & 
Co, Boston. ) 


My Furrtations, by Margaret Wenman, 
will amuse women, all of whom know girls ex- 
actly like she who tells the story,—a handsome, 
showy, not bad-natured, yet wholly selfish 
creature who loves no one but herself. She 
attracts men of all kinds, and describes them 
capitally, marrying the least attractive at the 
end, as accomplished flirts always do. Bernard 
Partridge, a clever English artist, has illustrated 
the book with sketches of about a dozen types 
of Englishmen and one American. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


A YounG KniGut-ERRANT is a continu- 
ation of the story of another of Oliver Optic’s 
heroes—a youngster who early in life found 
himself a millionaire yet did not make a fool of 
himself. He cruises among the West Indies, 
not with the special intention of righting any- 
one’s wrongs, but when unexpected troubles 
occur he shows himself thoroughly manly, 
especially in respect of keeping a cool head on 
his shoulders. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


Witson’s Mopern Dances. In this little 
book are described the latest dances, with each 
detail carefully specified. There are also some 
general suggestions as to ball-room etiquette. 
(Excelsior Publishing House, New York.) 


ArTtER-Hotrs. By Thomas J. Macmurray. 
A volume of verse distinguished more by earn- 
nesthess and high sentiment than by artistic 
finish, The poet’s portrait accompanies the 
work and there is a fac-simile of an appreciative 
letter from the lamented Whittier. (American 
Publisher’s Association, Chicago.) 


Dorotuy Q. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
With illustrations by Howard Pyle. Beside 
the title poem, this dainty volume contains Dr. 
Holmes’ “ Ballad of the Boston Tea Party” and 
“Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill Battle.” 

he poems are so well known that nothing new 
remains to be said of them except what may be 
found in the author’s long and humorous pref- 
ace. As to Mr. Pyle’s illustrations and embel- 
lishments, they are so numerous that there is 
hot a page without one. It will be a capital 

k to send to a Yankee friend, or almost any- 
one else, as a Christmas present. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


THE Two Sisters, AND OTHER PoEMs. By 
Alex. Wylly Habersham. Verse and prose bits 
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succeed one another in this volume, the prose 
being the more readable, for the author seems 
not to have the patience to give to poetry the 
careful attention which the modern muse de- 
mands. (A. W. Habersham & Co., Baltimore.) 


Prue AnD I. By George William Curtis. 
This delightful book is old enough to be entire- 
ly new to a generation to which even last year’s 
tales are ancient. It was written before the 
author had ceased to be a bachelor, yet there is 
not in the English language a more sympathetic 
and charming sketch of the life of a husband 
and wife who, though old, have not lost any of 
the warmth, tenderness and consideration of 
true conjugal affection. It has been to thou- 
sands an informal text-book of the manners 
appropriate to married life, and has been all the 
more efiectual, because no purpose is visible 
anywhere in its pages. It has recently been 
made as attractive to the eye as to the inner 
sense, for the new edition contains about a hun- 
dred illustrations, and is finely printed and 
bound. There could not be found in print any- 
thing more fitting as a present to a model mar- 
ried couple, or to husband and wife who have 
driven themselves out of Paradise and are won- 
dering how to get back. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 


THE RETURN OF THE O’MAnony. By Har- 
old Frederic, author of several able novels, is 
a story of a dare-devil American who imposed 
himself upon an Irish community as the heir 
to the one great estate of the vicinity; stranger 
still, he was allowed to succeed, the means being 
the last which the reader will suspect. Inci- 
dental to the tale are some quarrels of the 
kind with which Ireland abounds, and the de- 
tails are highly exciting. (Robert Bonner’s 
Sons, New York.) 


KinG Bitty oF BALLARAT, AND OTHER 
Stories. By Morley Roberts. On the title- 
page the author of this generous dozen of stories 
is called “The Australian Kipling,” which is 
not fair to either writer, for the only point of 
resemblance is originality of expression. Mr. 
Roberts describes incidents cleverly, but he has 
not yet learned to let a story alone unless he can 
give it a distinct and visible point. Evidently 
he has travelled much and kept his eyes open; 
he will do better work if he continues to write. 
(Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago.) 


Mrs. BuicH. By Rhoda Broughton. This 
is very different in style from most of the 
author's other books. The heroine is not a 
rather fast girl, but a widow still young enough 
to be made love to, and she has an admirer in a 
handsome young artist, with whom she plays 
fast and loose, after the manner of a certain 
class of woman who is fonder of admiration 
than affection. She succeeds in tiring him out 
and sending him to a younger love, from whom 
he finally escapes and comes back to the widow, 
declaring himself entirely happy. In short, it 
is the tale of one of the dawdling love affairs 
which some women of a certain age seem great- 
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ly to enjoy, although they drive a number of 
seemingly promising men to the bad by the 
operation. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


BARBARA DERING; a sequel to “The Quick 
or The Dead.” By Amélie Rives. The fitful, 
moody, self-absorbed young woman who per- 
vaded the “Quick or the Dead” marries early 
in the course of the new volume, and quickly 
begins to make misery for herself and her hus- 
band, who is quite as selfish as she, and quite as 
rude, too, though in a different way. They be- 
come reconciled in the last chapter, though 
without having done anything to convince the 
reader that the family volcano will not flash into 
eruption anew at any moment. Barbara reads 
good books, and occasionally voices good senti- 
ments; she also does much praying, but is too 
intent on doing as she likes to find strength to 
do as she should. A married couple in strong 
contrast to the Derings is introduced, but this 
husband and wife are as offensive, in their ex- 
tremes, as the others. If the author could have 
studied a happily married couple, she might 
have made a strong story instead of a bundle of 
able sketches of people merely exasperating. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


ZACHARY Pups. By Edward Lasseter 
Bynner. This is by far the most important 
story about a boy that has appeared since Mark 
Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” although the two 
books do not resemble each other in any respect 
but strength. Zachary is an eight-year-old 
Boston boy in the early years of the present 
century: fear of his teacher, hatred of his step- 
mother and lack of confidence in his father, 
make him run away from home and to sea, 
where he receives some practical instructions on 
the battle of life from an old sailor who chances 
to like him. He meets some notable characters 
during the ups and downs of his early life; 
among them are Aaron Burr and General Jack- 
son, the latter being the author’s béte noir. No 
startling coincidences or streaks of luck spoil the 
probability of the story, yet the boy helps Hull 
fight the Guerriere with the Constitution, he 
beards Old Hickory in his den, and finally be- 
comes Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg 
and husband of a charming girl. A wealth of 
good work and good sense make this story pleas- 
ing to either boys or adults. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston.) 


THe Orecon Trait, by Francis Parkman, 
is a new edition of a book almost fifty years 
old, and all the more valuable on that account, 
for it is the description by a careful observer 
and good writer, of Western life which will not 
be seen again unless a new continent should be 
discovered somewhere in our own latitude, 
which is not at all probable. The nominai ex- 
cuse for the re-issue of the book is the illustra- 
tions, which are abundant. They are all from 
drawings by Frederic Remington, and illustra- 
tive of Indian life, customs, implements, ete. 
It is a very handsome book, and should be 
added to the library of anyone who wishes to 
inform his children and grandchildren of con- 
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ditions of life which are almost passed forever. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


A Tour ARounp New York. By John 
Flavel Mines. “Felix Oldboy” was the name 
over which the author of this book used to 
write, and he recalled so much from other days 
that to many men and women born and brought 
up in New York, he seemed an old man indeed, 
although he had barely reached middle age 
when he died. New York, like some parts of 
New England, is remarkable for the large pro- 
portion of its natives who have gone elsewhere; 
all of these have carried with them memories 
which they will be glad to refresh by consulting 
this very readable “Tour Around New York,” 
which is large, handsome and well illustrated. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. By 
Austin Dobson. This is a collection of essays 
on noted writers of the last century; any essay 
by Mr. Dobson on literary subjects is well 
worth reading. Nearly all of the papers are 
accompanied by good portraits, and the book is 
handsomely bound. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York.) 


THE GREEN Farry Book. Edited by An- 
drew Lang. Al! the boys and girls should 
have this pretty book, if only for the editor's 
remarks on the origin and development of fairy 
stories. Beside, old fairy tales—and all in this 
volume are old, are better than any of the new 
ones, for the very good reason, which Mr. Lang 
gives, that in old times people really believed 
the marvellous yarns they told. Among the 
contents are fairy tales from several European 
and Asiatic countries beside those from whom 
better known stories have come, and they are 
well selected. Grown folks are likely to read 
this book, if it chances to fall into their hands. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


THe New JERSEY ARABIAN* NIGHTS. By 
R. K. Munkittrick. This is the latest volume 
of the new series of short stories which Puck 
makes distinctively its own, and does it so well 
that everyone wonders what is coming next. 
The relator of the stories in this book is not a 
charming young woman, but a tramp plumber 
who has reached the depths of impecuniosity by 
being conscientious, and the scene of the story 
is the home of a millionaire dyspeptic in the 
State of New Jersey. The man of money needs 
to be amused, and the plumber can tell stories 
as long as he is sure of three square meals a 
day, so the arrangement goes on for a dozen 
nights, and the millionaire’s charming daughter 
sits by to listen, with the usual result to both 
man and maiden. The stories are serious and 
improbable—a combination which makes them 
quite funny, and they are liberally besprinkled 
with pictures by Puck's best artists. (Keppler 
& Schwartzmann, New York.) 


Tue New Exopvs, by Harold_ Frederic, 
European correspondent of the New York 
Times, is an observer's story of the recent out- 
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pouring of Jews from Russia, and also of the 
treatment of Hebrews by the government of 
modern Russia. In describing the condition of 
the unfortunates the author does not differ rad- 
ically from Mr. Pennell in his recent “The 
Jew at Home,” but he differs from Pennell by 
attributing the wretched poverty and abasement 
of the Russian Jews to the treatment they have 
received except during the reign of Alexander 
II, instead of to lack of aspiration and of phy- 
sical activity. His argument, in brief, is that 
Russians were at the start a horde of Asiatic 
barbarians, and that they are not yet civilized ; 
they would be, as they have been, arrogant and 
cruel to any weaker race among them, and their 
treatment of the Jews was merely what was to 
be expected of such savages. Mr. Frederic 
writes readably and convincingly. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) 


A Kyicut THAT SMOTE THE DRAGON. By 
Edward A. Rand. The dragon of this story was 
intemperance and the knight was John B. 
Gough, of whom everyone has heard and who 
was heartily liked by thousands of the dragon’s 
intimate friends. The story is old, but good 
enough to be re-written again and again. Mr. 
Rand’s book is evidently intended for young 
readers, for whom it is well adapted. (Hunt & 
Eaton, New York.) 


A Sister’s Six. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cam- 
eron. The sin of the sister is the stealing of the 
child of a man who has jilted her sister and 
then married another woman. Revenge is the 
motive, and it is worked out to its bitterest ex- 
tent, with no satisfactory results to anyone but 
the reader. (J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadel- 
phia.) 


NeNETY-NINE PRAcTICAL METHODS OF 
Utitizinc Bortep BEEF. By Babet. Such a 
title will be startling to most housekeepers in a 
land where boiled beef is one of the rarest of 
dishes. The explanation comes in the preface, 
for the book is translated from the French and 
explains that the boiled beef alluded to is the 
material that is left in the pot after the making 
of the boullion so dearly prized by the French: 
it is a lot of stringy, rather tasteless stuff, which, 
nevertheless, in economical France, is eaten in 
one shape or another by many well-to-do fam- 
ilies, although there is generally a sigh of resig- 
nation when it appears on the table. The 
author of this little book has devised a great 
many sauces and garnishings which will give 
flavor to material which, although not very 
tasteful, still contains considerable nutriment. 
American cooks and housekeepers might profit- 
ably adapt the recipes by boiling beef anew, in- 
stead of using the remnants of the boullion pot. 
Certainly some of the author’s instructions and 
hints are appetizing enough to make boiled beef 
fashionable. At the end of the book is the old- 
time recipe for boiled chicken, which King 
Henry IV. of France is said to have wished 
every peasant might have in his pot on Sunday, 
and there is also a collection of menus which are 
suggestive. (John Ireland, New York.) 
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THE late Herman Melville, who died only a 
few months ago, wrote a lot of capital “South 
Sea” novels before Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Pierre Loti and other clever fellows who have 
visited the Pacific Islands were born. In his 
books there was none of Loti’s dreaminess or 
sensuality, nor of Stevenson’s wit, but there 
were honest and able descriptions of life as it 
was lived in Polynesia before missionaries and 
traders found themselves at odds over the na- 
tives’ souls and habits. Not all of the author’s 
word-pictures were pleasing, for in those climes 
man was sometimes very vile, but the books are 
still unequalled in giving true impressions of 
many details of native life, customs and fancies. 
Among Melville’s books were “Omoo” and 
“Typee,” which, with other powerful, though 
almost forgotten stories from the same pen, have 
just been re-issued by the United States Book 
Company, New York. 


Famous Types oF WoMANHOOD. By Sarah 
Knowles Bolton. The women described in this 
interesting book are safe to be read about by the 
young girls for whom such books are prepared. 
The subjects vary greatly as to nationality and 
station in life, there being among them a queen, 
a public singer, a nurse, an archeologist, an edi- 
tor and several ministers’ wives. he book is 
illustrated with portraits. (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York.) 


Rosert Morris. By Prof. W. G. Sumner. 
This is a volume of the “ Makers of America” 
Series. As the author has already written a 
two-volume octavo on the same subject, and 
been highly commended for his accuracy and 
fairness, it stands to reason that the smaller 
book must be trustworthy. Morris has a na- 
tional and historical reputation as “The Finan- 
cier of the Revolution,” he having done more 
than any other individual or agency toward sup- 
plying Washington with money for military 
purposes, yet he afterwards became incapable of 
managing his own affairs successfully, and he 
was obliged to spend some time in poverty and 
a debtor’s prison. The author seems to prove 
that Morris’s troubles were not due in any way 
to the traditional ingratitude of republics. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


THE ARMIES OF To-pAy. No other single 
book on the same subject can take the place of 
this in the esteem of general readers. It con- 
sists of long descriptive articles on the various 
armies of America and Europe, each written by 
an officer of high rank in the service treated. 
Illustrations are almost as numerous as pages, 
and all are of high quality. The book is at the 
same time accurate, thorough, interesting and 
handsome. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Prince Tie Tor. By Marguerite Bouvet. 
All the boys and girls who read “Sweet Wil- 
liam,” by Miss Bouvet, will want the newest 


book from the same pen, although it be entirely 
different. “Prince Tip Top” is a merry story, 
in which some children are as “cunning” and 
unconscious as in real life, although all of 
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their experiences are highly imaginative. The 
illustrations, which are in harmony with the 
spirit of the story, are by Helen M. Armstrong. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


ATLINA, QUEEN OF THE FLOATING ISLE. 
By M. B. M. Toland. A lovely maiden, saved 
on the isle which was all that remained of the 
doomed continent of Atlantis, is the subject of 
this book, which consists partly of a descriptive 
poem of fair quality, but mostly of a great many 
effective pictures, some of which are of exquisite 
beauty. The book is so handsomely bound and 
ornamented as to attract at sight all Christmas 
buyers at bookstores. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia.) 


Tue BisHopr’s Conversion. By Ellen 
Blackmar Maxwell. Any church or society 
which is abeut to try to collect some money for 
foreign missions should first purchase and dis- 
tribute a few copies of Mrs. Maxwell’s book and 
“lend it around.” It tells of an American 
bishop who had so long heard the customary 
stories about missionaries living in luxury and 
surrounded by servants that he went out to 
India to investigate and set things right. He 
saw things as they were and are, and his ex- 
periences are so well described as to make 
pleasant reading for sinners, beside turning some 
saints from the error of their ways regarding 
foreign missions. A score or more of very good 
reproductions of photographs enhance the value 
of the book. (Hunt & Eaton, New York.) 


An EartHity Paragon. By Eva Wilder 
McGlasson. The young woman who is the 
central figure of this tale is as far from being a 
— as anyone but herself could imagine, 
mut she does not prevent the book from being 
highly interesting and amusing. It somewhat 
resembles “ Vesty of the Basins,” and “ Roweny 
in Boston,” by other writers, in introducing 
some “back country” characters, this time from 
Kentucky, who entertain by their originality 
and remarks, droll or shrewd. It will afford 
grateful relief to any novel reader who is weary 
of stories that seem very much alike. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York.) 


Baron Trump’s MARVELLOus UNDER- 
GROUND JOURNEY. By Ingersoll Lockwood. 
Baron Trump will be almost as wonderful a 
character to wide-eyed youngsters as the late 
Baron Munchausen. He and his dog Bulger 
roam about the earth, and inside of it, finding 
much that is wonderful and doing things 
stranger still. The Baron is a good-natured 
little fellow, always wishing to help people out 
of trouble, though often succeeding in getting 
them into it. Quite as astonishing as his tales 
are Charles Howard Johnson’s pictures which 
illustrate them. This is one of the books made 
specially for the holiday season. (Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston.) 


THE O_p Mitt Mystery. By A. W. 
Marchmont. An English factory town is the 
scene of this tale, which is full of incident and 
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excitement of a kind well known in fiction yet 
none the less popular through its frequency, 
Two men of types to be found in every village 
of the world are fond of one girl, while a wild 
woman in the background unconsciously brings 
the struggle to an end. (John A. Taylor & Co, 
New York.) : 


At Sunpown. By John Greenleaf Whittier, 
All admirers of the sweet-souled Quaker poet 
should add this little volume to their libraries, 
for it contains all of Whittier’s verse not here- 
tofore collected in book form. Like the latest 
work of all other poets who became very old 
but did not cease to write, it is of uneven 
quality, yet it contains some things as good as 
the best from Whittier’s pen of any period. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


THROUGH THE WILDs. By Capt. Charles A, 
J. Farrer. Boys who like hunting stories have 
come to expect them only from the far west, yet 
here is a large book full of exciting tales, the 
incidents all being drawn from the big woods of 
New England. As some men know, a large 
portion of Maine and some parts of New Hamp- 
shire are quite as wild as the Rocky Mountains; 
the bear are not as large as grizzlies, but ani- 
mals of the deer family can tip the scale against 
the western elk. The book is capitally written 
by a man who thoroughly knows his subject, 
and it is crowded with pictures. (Estes & Lau- 
riat, Boston.) 


Ir is a pleasure to call attention anew to so 
true a story of love in what may be called “the 
lower-middle-class” of England as Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s “Cousin Phillis,” which has just been re- 
issued in the series called “Tales From Foreign 
Lands,” all of which are love-stories. Mn. 
Gaskell’s characters are always in earnest, 
although as full of other imperfections as any 
of their neighbors, and while the author’s man- 
ner is simple her tales are strong. (A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago.) 


Op ITALIAN Masters. Engraved by Tim- 
othy Cole. Until photography in colors be- 
comes practicable and accurate, Mr. Cole’s en- 
gravings will be the most satisfactory collection 
of reproductions of the old masters. The pic- 
tures have been appearing for years in the 
Century Magazine, but through special care in 
printing direct from the engraved wood, instead 
of from electrotype plates made therefrom, they 
appear to far greater advantage in the book. 
The text consists of historical notes and some 


art-theorizing by Mr. W. J. Stillman, an able 
and conscientious critic, though not devoid of 
opinions before which others are compelled to 
make way; there are also some comments by 


the engraver. To reproduce and suggest color 
effects in black and white is one of the severest 
tests of an engraver’s ability, and Mr. Cole has 
increased his task by selecting the most notable 


‘ paintings to translate, yet this book is at present 


without a rival in its line, and undoubtedly it 
will remain so. (The Century Company, New 
York.) 
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By ScBTLE FRAGRANCE HELD. By Mary 
Fletcher Stevens. This story introduces in the 
opening pages a young woman who is pretty 
and interesting, but also fitful and discontented. 
Ina little while it becomes evident that she is 
not the heroine, but that the place of honor be- 
longs to a delightful old lady, who has a soul 
full of sweet thoughts, and a garden full of 
sweet flowers—two influences which gradually 
bring the young woman to a sense of her duties 
and privileges in the world, and make her 
happy and useful. There is not a little religion 
jn the story, but as none of it is contaminated by 
cant, everyone can absorb it all and be the better 
for it. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE CHURCH OF TO-MORROW. QUEST AND 
Vision. By W. J. Dawson. These two vol- 
umes are collections of sermons and addresses by 
the earnest and brilliant minister who wrote the 
novel, “The Redemption of Edward Strahan.” 
The volume on the church of the future pleads 
for simplification, democratic spirit, social aim 
and intellectual organic comprehension. These 
addresses and sermons would do much good 
could they be hammered into the heads of some 
stupid laymen. “Quest and Vision” contains 
scholarly yet vigorous essays on Shelley, Words- 
worth, Longfellow, George Eliot, George Mere- 
dith,. Matthew Arnold, and one on religious 
doubt and modern poetry. (Hunt & Eaton, 
New York.) 


MARIANELA: A Story of Spanish Love. 
From the Spanish of B. Perez Galdos. A _— 
thetic tale by a leading Spanish novelist. The 
action is confined to two women and two men— 
a physician and a blind youth to whom he re- 
stores sight, a handsome young woman and a 
girl of irregular origin, yet imaginative and in- 
tense nature, who dies of disappointment and 
grief. It is ably written and well translated. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


Tue Last SigNau. By Dora Russell. Two 
great though not guilty secrets, two young 
women made wretched by being married off by 
their parents to men whom they did not love, 
their hearts being pledged elsewhere, two hon- 
est men tortured by jealousy, one murder and 
one suicide combine to make this a story which 
will be read in feverish haste, especially by 
women. (John A. Taylor & Co., New York.) 


LitrLe ArtHuR’s History oF Rome. By 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Young people will get 
some historical glimpses of Ancient Rome from 
this book. It is what may be called a topical 
history, the chapters being on interesting peri- 
ods and incidents, rather than a compilation of 
names and dates. Many good pictures add 
greatly to its attractiveness. (T. t: Crowell & 
Co., New York.) 


_FaitH HEALING, CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND 
KinpRED PHENOMENA, by Rev. J. M. Buck- 
ley, D. D., isa good remedy for the lightness of 
head and uncertainty of heart with which some 
alleged “cures” have afflicted many persons 


who are sane on most subjects. The author, 
although a clergyman and a doctor of divinity, 
scouts the supernatural idea, and suggests many 
a explanations. (The Century Company, 
New York.) 


REFERENCES FOR LITERARY WORKERS. By 
Henry Matson. <A suggestive and instructive 
book on a new plan. More than three hundred 
debatable questions in history, biography, re- 
ligion, ethics, politics, art, literature and science 
are briefly and fairly stated, pro and con, each 
being followed by a list of references to pages of 
books, periodicals, ete., where one or other side 
is considered at length by persons generally rec- 
ognized as authorities on their respective sides. 
It is a book which will be invaluable to debating 
societies, but it is worthy of the greater field which 
is found among adult readers who are continu- 
ing the studies begun in schools or colleges. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


Aw Exquisite Foo. (anonymous) is better 
than its title, for it makes us acquainted with at 
least two fools, one of whom is a worldly woman 
of a type far too common. The complications 
which follow this being’s tergiversations are 
many and distressing, particularly to their cause. 
It is a strong bit of writing, and none the less 
powerful through being quiet in tone. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York.) 


InDAN Farry TALEs. By Joseph Jacobs. 
Mr. Jacobs has already issued two other vol- 
umes of fairy tales, each confined to a single 
nation, and done it so well as to be sure of a 
hearty welcome for his new book, which, like 
the others, is handsome and well illustrated. 
Although made for children’s reading, it is a 
scholarly book: the preface may be read with 
literary benefit by any student of folk-lore, and 
the tales themselves are in better English than 
is often found in stories for juveniles. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Son’s, New York.) 


Days With Sir RoGerR DE COoVERLEY. 
With illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Exas- 
perating though it may be to some of the enter- 
prising young men who are trying to reform the 
literary tastes of the world, there still are thou- 
sands of men of good education and progressive 
ideas who re-read “Sir Roger de Coverley” on 
the slightest provocation. Even so able a mas- 
ter of modern English as the late George Wil- 
liam Curtis never tired of the story of the sim- 
pies honest, sturdy old knight, and he refreshed 

is acquaintance again and again when more 
brilliant things in print were at his elbow. The 
edition named above differs from others by con- 
taining about fifty illustrations, in which there 
is much good drawing as well as many sugges- 
tions of the England cf the last century, and 
both text and pictures are daintily printed and 
bound in a volume small enough, to hide ina 
coat pocket and cheap enough not to injure a 
a pocketbook. (Macmillan & Co. New 

Y ork.) 


LamsBs’ TALES From SHAKESPEARE. To 
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persuade anyone, young or old, to read Shakes- 
peare there is no better plan than to present a 
copy of the tales of the plays, by Charles and 
Mary Lamb. To read Shakespeare without any 
preparation is well enough for those who can 
take in everything at a glance, but not many 
people are mentally made that way; they get 
the story and nothing else; hence the value of 
the Lamb volume. There have been many edi- 
ditions printed of this capital collection of the 
stories underlying the great dramas, and now 
comes a new one with two special attractions; 
the text is that edited by the Rev. Alfred Ain- 
ger, the most affectionate and discriminating 
biographer Lamb ever had, and there are a 
score of good illustrations, in photogravure, 
after pictures by some of the most noted illus- 
trators of Shakespeare. The book is hand- 
somely printed and bound. (Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia.) 


FRANCE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.— 
By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. Few women 
have attempted so large a historical task, or 
accomplished it so fairly. It is still more re- 
markable that the book, of about four hundred 
and fifty large pages, was not originally intend- 
ed for publication. It is a sketchy book, 
adapted more to the general reader than to the 
student of history, and devotes more space to in- 
teresting incidents than to the political signifi- 
cance of great events. Women and young people 
will like it; the style is simple and the spirit 
fair, nearly all of the prominent persons named 
being credited with whatever good there was in 
them, while there are but few indications of 
prejudice or partiality. There are some errors 
of statement; among them the charge, in con- 
nection with France’s interference on Mexican 
affairs, that Maximilian was betrayed, by Lo- 
pez, for a large sum of money; the author 
seems not to know that Lopez, who for love of 
Maximilian endured this infamous charge for 
twenty years, was finally relieved of it by the 
Mexican General Escobedo, to whom the sur- 
render was made. The book contains twenty- 
two portraits, most of them very good. (A.C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


Bos Martrin’s LittLtE Giri. By David 
Christie Murray. Nobody draws an every day 
scoundrel more faithfully and in detail than 
Christie Murray, and at the same time makes 
plain, numble people interesting. Both classes 
appear at Seng ta “Bob Martin’s Little Girl,” 
which is about twice as long as an ordinary 
novel, yet interesting from start to finish. The 
scenes are in England and Australia, principal] 
the latter, and the plot is skillfully Sevdiaoel, 
as are all by this author. (John A. Taylor & 
Co., New York.) 


THE CHILDREN oF THE Poor. By Jacob 
A. Riis. Persons who are doubtful or hopeless 
as to the future of the offspring of the very poor 


who herd together in large cities should read 
this book. The author does not under-estimate 
any of the dangerous and depressing circum- 
stances that influence the class of which he 
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writes, indeed, no one has written more strongly 
and intelligently about them. On the other 
hand he reminds us of the susceptibility of chil. 
dren to good influences as well as bad and he 
makes much of the uplifting influence of obser- 
vation of and contact with the more fortunate 
children, which the tenement house contingent 
enjoys in the public schools. It is a book which 
deserves to be thoroughly digested. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


ZenosBIA. By William Ware. The author 
of this book long ago made a place for himself, 
which he has maintained for years, by his his- 
torical novels of the period of Roman history 
in which the Christians began to be an impor- 
tant element of the population. Of his several 
books, “ Zenobia” has undoubtedly been the 
favorite. Many readers will therefore welcome 
the information that it has just been re-issued 
with twenty illustrations from recent photo- 
graphs of the scenes of the story—Rome, Pol- 
enyra, Baalbek, etc., making a handsome holiday 
book. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 


THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By Thomas W. Knox. Although Col. Knox’s 
boys have already made their way through 
many lands and a dozen volumes, they reappear 
as natural as ever in Central Europe, not losing 
any of their fondness for sight-seeing or their 
faculty for asking pointed — and making 
pithy comments. Like all other books of the 
series, this contains illustrations which in qual- 
ity are far superior to any which have appeared 
in other stories of young travellers; the pictures 
are delightfully abundant, too. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 


THE GREAT STREETS OF THE WORLD. 
Broadway, by Richard Harding Davis; Picca- 
dilly, by Andrew Lang; The Boulevards, by 
Francisque Sarcey ; Unter den Linden, by Paul 
Lindau; The Corso of Rome, by W. W. Story; 
The Grand Canal, by Henry James, and the 
Nevsky Prospekt, by Isabel F. Hapwood, are 
the sketches which compose this unique volume. 
The writers are as good as could have been 
selected for their respective subjects, and they 
have been assisted by good artists, so every 
page is doubly attractive. It is a book to re- 
fresh the memories of travellers and to put the 
fever of sight-seeing into everyone else. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


In these days of abridged and emasculated 
editions of the older standard novelists, it is 
leasing to announce so = a re-issue as the 
yburgh edition of Sir Walter Scott’s fiction. 
Each novel, unabridged, and faithful to the 
author's latest revision, is in one volume, with 
ages larger than are usually given to fiction. 
he notes of David: Laing, a personal friend of 
Scott, are appended, and there are glossaries of 
the “hard words”—principally Scotch, which 
modern readers may encounter. The type 1s 
large, and a little heavier of face than woul 
have been desirable or necessary, the —~ and 
printing are good, the binding tasteful, the 
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illustrations fair and the price low. “Waver 
ley” and “Guy Mannering” are already on the 
market; the other volumes will appear at 
monthly intervals. (Macmillan & Co, New 
York.) 


Harper’s YounG PEOPLE, for 1892. A 
bound volume of this periodical is the largest 
and most interesting budget of reading matter 
that can be obtained, at the same price, for the 
American boy. It contains as much print as a 
dozen ordinary books, besides more good pic- 
tures than can be found in a hanheel volumes 
of the quality usually prepared for young 
people. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


A BooK which deserves wider attention than 
it is likely to receive is THE Lire AND LET- 
TERS OF WASHINGTON ALLSTON, by Jared B. 
Flagg, N.A. Allston was one of America’s 
early artists; he went to England and quickly 
found appreciation, money and friends, some of 
the latter being men who will be talked of as 
long as the English language endures. The 
book is both artistic and reminiscent; the pages 
on Allston as a man are quite as interesting as 
those on art. The work was begun by the late 
Richard H. Dana, who, like Washington Irv- 
ing, knew and loved Allston; much the greater 
part of the text, however, is by Mr. Flagg, an 
artist competent to estimate Allston’s profession- 
alcareer. Many fine reproductions of Allston’s 
work are in the volume. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 


THE CHILDREN’s LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
coLN. By M. Louise Putnam. A book simple 
enough to be read by a child of twelve years or 
more. Its use must be confined to Northern 
boys and girls, much though Lincoln is re- 
spected in the South, for it calls the Southern- 
es “rebels” instead of “Confederates,” and 
alludes to the commander of one of the South- 
em cruisers as “a noted pirate.’ As much as 
possible is made of Lincoln’s youth and the de- 
velopment of his character, and the general 
narrative, which in some parts becomes a his- 
tory of the war, is acccurate. It is a sightly 
book, too, the paper and print being far better 
than is usually supposed to be “good enough 
for children.” (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


A WomaAn’s PuILosopuy oF LIFE, by Caro- 
line F, Corbin, is written on a high moral and 
spiritual level, and is essentially a “woman’s 
book” in its distinctions, aims and implications. 
It touches many delicate subjects without harm 
fo its general quality. Its principal fault is a 
redundancy and complication of verbiage, which 
vill make parts of it difficult of reading to those 
for whom it was made. (Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton.) 


OnE of the handiest things to have in the 
house the week before the holidays is a box of 
“Christmas cards” and booklets to send to 
“quaintances whom one wishes to remember 
yet can’t afford to buy presents for. A pretty 
md large assortment of such tokens have been 


repared this year by Raphael Tuck & Sons, an 
English house with a New York branch; it 
contains cards of all sizes, among which may be 
found, in colors or illumination, crosses, angels, 
flowers, cherubs celestial and earthly, pastoral 
and marine pictures, snow scenes, horse-shoes, 
four-leaved Bang birds, and less etherial ob- 
jects ranging from boys and girls to piggies 
which look good enough to roast for Christmas 
dinner. It is a collection from which anyone 
could send out scores of Christmas greetings at 
slight expense. 


THe Best Lerrers oF Percy ByssHe 
SHELLEY. With _ introduction by Shirley 
Carter Hughson. The latest addition to the 
series entitled “‘ Laurel Crowned Letters”—one 
of the most welcome sets of small volumes that 
has ever appeared. The letters are well selected 
from the general mass of Shelley’s correspond- 
ence; none is without good reason for appear- 
ing, and the subjects are various enough to 
show the author in the full range of his prose 
expression. Many who once revelled in Shel- 
ley’s poetry will think the prose preferable as 
they read some of the incomparable descriptive 
passages. The introduction is highly apprecia- 
tive: indeed, it is almost without criticism, so 
readers whose first acquaintance with Shelley is 
formed through this volume will be left to 
search elsewhere for the secret of the poet- 
thinker’s lack of force and influence—for his 
hatred of moral restraint and his strangely dor- 
— conscience. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chic- 
ago. 


OvutTpooR GAMES AND RECREATIONS: a 
Popular Encyclopedia for Boys. This is an 
English book by many specfalists on the differ- 
ent sports nam ricket, athletics and general 
training, swimming and bathing, yachting, 
canoeing and boating of every kind, as well as 
boat-building; cycling, skating, riding, running, 
tobogganing and snow-shoeing, foot-ball, tennis, 
golf, and almost all other outdoor sports but 
base-ball. It is in almost six hundred closely 
printed quarto pages, and contains more than 
three hundred pictures, some of which are 
descriptive while others are in the direction of 
the ornamental. The names of the various 
writers are guarantees that the text is accurate. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE AND THE Won- 
DERS OF THE WorRLD WE Live IN. By Sir 
John Lubbock. To implant in a man a love of 
nature which shall grow and be a source of en- 
joyment as well as an incentive to study, there 
is no better book than this. Neither Darwin, 
Tyndall nor Huxley are more studious or 
better informed on nature than Lubbock; on 
the other hand, he is the superior of any and 
all of them in expressing sense of enjoyment in 
the results of his observations. Ants and flies 
seem as interesting to him as horses and ele- 
phants; neither size nor comparative utility 
and force blind him to whatever is ingenious or 
adaptive in animal life. The reader need not 
be student to follow and understand the author, 
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but after finishing the book he is likely to find 
in himself an observing impulse which he never 
will regret and which, if it does nothing more, 
will make him forever able to “kill time” 
without in any way lowering himself mentally. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


With TruMPET AND Drum. By Eugene 
Field. Everything in this dainty little volume 
of verse is about’children or for children, and it 
is from a pen that has more winning ways than 
any of the hundreds which picture little ones in 
rhyming lines. Scarcely any two of these fifty 
poems are in the same vein; they are by turns 
odd, pathetic, humorous, reminiscent, religious, 
rollicking and much else, but through all can 
be traced the tireless fancy and warm heart of a 
man who is known to thousands as one of the 
best fellows in the world. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 


Some RuyMEs oF [RONQUILL OF KANSAS. 
The man who wrote these verses has “a way of 
putting things” when he finds things worth 
the putting; he writes with shrewdness, brevity, 
humor and point, yet in an off-hand, homely 
style that will please critical readers and attract 
the many others who can’t be persuaded to read 
verse at all unless there is something odd about 
it. (A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


Tue Cuckoo In THE West. By Mrs. Oli- 
phant. At writing a long, readable story about 
a lot of people who are nobody in particular, 


Mrs. Oliphant is unequalled, now that Trollope 


is dead. Such tales are not in her only manner 
—she has several styles which she does not 
allow to mingle in any one book, but this par- 
ticular manner is quite as distinct as any of them, 
and one of the books which exemplify it as well 
as any is that which is named above. The 
“Cuckoo” is a common, rude, though not wick- 
ed girl, who gets into a good English family by 
marrying a man who is weak-minded yet not 
helpless enough to be kept in an asylum: the 
girl does not love him, but does wildly long to 
become “My Lady,” and for a time she succeeds 
in making some estimable people very uncom- 
fortable. Such a story would seem uninterest- 
ing, yet women into whose hands it falls will 
read every page of it, and enjoy them all. 
(United States Book Company, New York.) 


ALL THE BOOKS. 


SHERBURNE HovseE. By Amanda M. Doug. 
las. A very poor girl who suddenly became an 
heiress in this story, but whether the property 
was worth all it cost in girl-misery remains an 
open question to the last. Girl readers who 
have tormenting aunts whom it be would he 
wicked to hate may compromise by hating the 
bad qualities of the heroine’s aunt, who meant 
well but had a most enraging way of saying and 
doing things, while she tried to prepare a very 
good though plainly reared child for the re- 
sponsibilities of womanhood complicated with 
wealth. The story is cleverly written, and will 
bear place in any collection of books for young 
el 5 (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

In Heattu: THE RELATIONS OF THE SeEx- 
Es. By Dr. A. J. Ingersoll. The purpose of 
this book is religio-medical. .The author is a 
physician and a religious man, and he advises 
spiritual control as the best and only permanent 
cure for some diseases and weaknesses to which 
some unfortunate or indulgent men and women 
are subject. The dominion which the soul may 
have over the body is widely known among wise 
people, while mere scraps of knowledge on the 
subject have been the basis of many “isms” 
which have made occupation for thousands of 
charlatans. Dr. Ingersoll’s book would be better 
were it all in simple English, instead of being 
marred by some expressions which, rightly or 
wrongly, ~~ nowadays as cant, even in some 
— religious circles. (Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton. 


BoyHoop 1n Norway. By Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen. It is lucky for American boys that 
there is a Norwegian with keen eyes, a good 
memory, and a command of English, for the re- 
sult is a volume of capital stories. The trouble, 
in America, about juvenile tales of foreign land 
is that they are translations of native stories, 
and, although quite appropriate to those for 
whom they were written, out of the manner 
which pleases youngsters on this side of the 
ocean. “Boyhood in Norway” is so good that 
it should prompt American writers born abroad 
to write of boys of their native countries— 
Spain, Germany, France, Italy, Russia, ete— 
and make American youths acquainted with 
fellows of their age everywhere else. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 
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publishers of various periodicals, in this 

country and Europe, to issue special Christ- 
mas numbers, not on or during Christmas, but 
so many weeks before the festival season that 
when the day or week came the magazines have 
been very nearly, if not entirely forgotten. 
Just why a special number of a magazine should 
be published in the early part of November— 
even though it be dated December, as the 
greater number of these publications are—and 
designed for the holidays, is not easy for the 
practical publisher and editor to explain. The 
system of dating ahead is perhaps one excuse, 
and the fact that publications have sometimes 
to be sent long distances may be another; but 
this same dating ahead too often throws the 
magazine back on the shelf, read and perhaps 
forgotten long before the time when the family 
gathers around the Christmas tree, or is ready 
toenjoy the good things—literary and otherwise 
—which should be designed for Christmas. In 
order to cover the ground the Godey Publishing 
Co. issue this magazine, its first Holiday Num- 
ber in new dress, and with new management, 
new surroundings and new blood, on the 15th 
of December, only ten days before Christmas 
Day, but dated January, 1893, and covering 
both Christmas and New Year's. This seems 
to us the province of a Holiday Number, to 
publish during, not too long before, and cer- 
tainly not after Christmas Day. With this is- 
sue GODEY’s makes its Christmas appearance 
for the sixty-third time, but it must be confessed 
that away back in the early days of its history, 
the thirties, the forties, and even the fifties, it 
was not the fashion, nor the custom, to pay 
especial attention in this country to Christmas. 
Scattered through the pages of the old files of 
the magazine are an occasional Christmas or 
New Year’s poem, and later in its history 
Christmas greetings and editorials appear. 
But special covers, illustrations and contents, 
Were unknown and unthought of. Just what 
the early magazine writers would have thought 
of our modern Christmas issues cannot be im- 
agined. Certainly at no season in the year 
should the literature be so beautiful and attract- 


[ I has for some years been the custom among 


ive as now, and surely at no time is the heart 
and mind more ready to receive and appreciate. 
It is the season when all the Christian world 
should give and give freely, when all that is 
bitter, evil and umpleasant should be crowded 
out from our hearts, to be filled with gentleness, 
love and good-will—good-will to all men, when 
peace should reign in the home and in the nation, 
and the precepts of the Great Teacher should 
be even more carefully studied and followed. 
When so much has been given the world, surely 
thoughtfulness and deeds of kindness, pleasant 
words, if not great and expensive gifts, ought 
freely to be bestowed. In this, the first Christ- 
mas greeting of GopEY’s MAGAZINE, we wish 
our readers more than a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year. May Christmas be merry, 
but along with the delights of the season may 
the heart be filled with peace, joy and content- 
ment, may the life be uplifted to a higher, 
nobler and better plain, may the New Year 
open not alone with noble resolutions, but the 
actual fulfillment of them. And may the sun- 
shine not fall for a day or a week or a month 
upon the homes in which we make our monthly 
visits, but may sunshine pour in, along with 
peacefulness and happiness, the whole year 
through. 


THE old-time Bohemia is no more, but in its 
place has come an atmosphere in which the mod- 
ern would-be Bohemian breathes and imagines 
he is experiencing the real thing. Time was 
when cliques of men and women defied the con- 
ventionalities of the world and society, and called 
themselves Bohemians. Their little world was 
composed of four classes—writers, artists, actors 
and musicians; and what a jolly, happy-go- 
lucky world it was! The writers, if they 
chanced to be poets, and there were many who 
had the true ring to their work, dedicated 
sonnets to the careless people of Bohemia, and to 
Bohemia itself, or if they wrote prose they still 
described it; the artists painted pictures under 
the inspiration of the people and the atmos- 
phere in which they lived; the actors “played 
well their parts,’ and the musicians composed 
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the songs which Bohemians alone could love 
and appreciate. And the old-time Bohemian 
possessed an individuality entirely his own. 
He was unlike any other class of being. in 
dress he distinguished himself and was distin- 
guished from others. He is pictured to-day as 
wearing a Byronic collar, velvet coat, bright 
loose-flowing tie and broad hat; but in reality 
he didn’t always distinguish himself in this 
way. He sought to distinguish himself from 
his fellows, however, and uspally succeeded. It 
is unfortunate that in our day these delightful 
little cliques have almost entirely ceased to 
exist. A few are found in some of the larger 
American cities, but they are select, and the 
old-time air of good fellowship has departed 
along with the Byronic collars and velvet 
coats. In their stead has come the fashionable 
Bohemia; a Bohemia in which claw-hammer 
coats and Paris gowns figure conspicuously. 
Certain people with artistic taste and perhaps 
advanced views in science, religion or morals 
delight in designating themselves Bohemians, 
but the world is not deceived. They don’t 
want the old Bohemia back again; should they 
by a stroke of magic be dropped back into the 
old atmosphere they must needs appear awk- 
ward and ill at ease. No, Bohemia has been 
swept away before the light of modern inven- 
tion and thought. No longer are the wise and 
witty sayings which emanated from the land of 
fancy quoted and prized, because the modern 
Bohemian is but a feeble and colorless imitation 
of the real article, living on the reputation of 
his brothers of the past, without the strength or 
individuality to be himself. 


To love art for art’s sake is what is expected 
of the artist. But there is the practical as well 
as the ideal side, which comes sooner or later 
to the life of every artist. Even though his 
head may be away up among the sunny, rosy 
clouds his shoes may be out at the toes, and his 
feet freezing. Under these conditions it would 
take more than the average artist, no matter how 
enthusiastic or in love with his art he may be, 
to feel thoroughly contented at home, and 
satisfied with his surroundings. When the 
practical side—the bread and butter side—of art 
stares the artist in the face it is but natural he 
should forget for a moment how beautiful is his 
world, how charming his mistress—Art—and 
the pleasures which in sunny weather he may 
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find in her society. We occasionally hear of 
artists so in love with their art and so satisfied 
with it, that in order to practice it they are 
willing to subsist on a crust of bread and a glass 
of water; but we seldom meet them. It is a 
mistake to suppose the modern, talented artist 
too etherial. Perhaps time was when he sub- 
sisted largely on his art; but times and men 
have changed. Now he looks for dollars and 
cents—and fame. If he has made a reputation 
in any especial field of art he no longer lives in 
a garret and paints when his landlady will let 
him have sufficient fire to limber up his fingers, 
but he works in a studio fitted and furnished in 
Oriental splendor, and with surroundings be- 
coming a prince or a king. He dines at his 
fashionable club, he demands a certain price for 
his pictures—always a high one—and says, 
carelessly, as he smokes his choice cigar—sup- 
posing every artist who has become famous 
uses the weed to some degree—“ Take my work 
or leave it. I am sure of a market. The world 
has lost its head over my pictures. I am a 
success. Take it or leave it, as you will.” 
“But this does not apply to all artists,” some 
one will say. No. Others quite as talented, 
quite as worthy, but who have not become the 
fashion, who have not gotten in touch with the 
artistic or practical side of the world, still drag 
along in their garrets, go hungry, cold and mis- 
erable. These are the martyrs of art. They 
love art for art’s sake, and are happy in their 
misery. Hope is the bright star of their lives. 
If to-day is filled with shadows they shiver a 
little, but pass through it all brightly with the 
expectation that to-morrow will be better. 
But to many the to-morrow never comes; the 
end comes first. Then the hard, unartistic and 
unfeeling one will talk knowingly, with what 
they consider to be a knowing shake of their 
shallow pates, about wasted lives and wasted 
opportunities. Then some one will discover 
that it was the people, not the man that have 
lost the opportunity to give to the world a 
genius, and as with Chatterton it may be said: 


“In after ages men have praised his name; 
For only when life’s light went out came fame.” 


It would seem, sometimes, as though verse- 
making had become an absolute craze among 
the American people. Yet it is not confined to 
our own people, for the English and foreign 
editors and publishers tell us there was never 
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the time when the would-be poet so completely 
flooded the market as now. But the fact ought 
never to be forgotten, nor overlooked, that verse 
is not always poetry,—instead, it is very often 
the most stupid prose. The young verse-maker, 
especially, believes he has the divine fire and 
inspiration, immediately he succeeds in making 
two words rhyme, or when he imagines he 
makes two words rhyme. It often takes a long 
time and a good many hard knocks to impress 
upon this class of writers the fact that the art of 
verse-building is not acquired inaday. Time, 
experience, work, all these are needed before 
the writer of verse can reach satisfactory results, 
provided he has back of it all the true poetic 
instinct—the gift to make poetry. The story is 
told of a student at one of the New England col- 
leges who once brought a manuscript to his pro- 
fessor for examination and correction. The 
learned man looked at it for some time, and 
then said, “Ah, my young friend, this is very 
good; but I notice a very great mistake. You 
have begun every line with a capital letter.” 

“T know,” answered the student, eagerly, 
“but it is poetry.” 

“Oh, no,” said the professor, good-naturedly, 
“T have no doubt you think it is poetry, but my 
judgment tells me there is not a line of poetry 
in the whole composition. Write prose instead 
of verse, and you are likely to be successful.” 

If the young man profited by the advice of 
his older friend is not known, but perhaps he 
went on making verses, sending them to 
editors and publishers and having them as often 
“declined with thanks,” until he discovered he 
was best fitted for writing in plain and simple 
prose. All the study, all the arts of books and 
men, cannot put a poetical touch upon the work 
done by a writer who has not a poetical nature. 
Sometimes the thought, the expression, the 
touch, may be rough, unpolished and homely, 
but if the music is there it is bound to find a 
responsive chord in the hearts of the great world 
of readers, and they are the ones who are best 
suited to sit in judgment. 


ALL the world seeks the new, the novel and 
the unusual, yet familiar scenes, faces and asso- 
ciations always have a charm which the new 
cannot bring. Life to most of us is a series of 
ever-changing scenes and circumstances, but 
who cannot look back with delight to some 
point, some incident in past years which has 
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clustering about it all the fond recollecticns of 
half-forgotten joys. There may be sorrows, too, 
but the memory of sorrow does not always 
bring pain. Sometimes the greatest afflictions 
serve only to purify, strengthen, and make life 
better; while too much joy and happiness may 
warp and narrow the human mind and heart. 
The thinking men and women are the ones who 
are most likely to place most stress upon famil- 
iar scenes and associations. The old home— 
perhaps the one in which one was born—the 
familiar articles about the house or the garden, 
or it may be some old article of clothing, all 
have associations which may make them dear. 
This trait in human nature is clearly shown 
right here in New York City by the many old 
families who continue to live in the old-fash- 
ioned sections of the city, just because their 
father, grandfather or great-grandfather lived 
and loved the houses before them. In many of 
these cases, in the older and once fashionable 
quarters of New York, a certain family pride 
keeps the families in the old houses, but added 
to this the charm of familiar scenes and sur- 
roundings has much to do with what might at 
first appear strange. But it need not be the 
stately old mansion in lower New York that 
holds the heart and affection through its famil- 
iarity and associations. Just as surely the 
memory of, or the humble little cottage itself, 
away from the busy centres of men, may hold 
within its bounds stronger ties than palaces or 
homes of kings. A popular clergyman once 
said: “The man who does not love his home is 
dangerous to the church, to society and to his 
country.” 


EACH season the musical, literary and artistic 
world is asked to consider a number of phenom- 
enal children—usually boys, as girls do not, as a 
rule, aspire to such lofty heights, or their par- 
ents do not aspire for them—who pose as infant 
prodigies. These children are of various sizes 


and ages, and are usually “musicians.” 
Sometimes it is the voice that is exhibited, 
sometimes the piano player, sometimes the 
violin, the harp or the cornet. Drilled from 
earliest babyhood these children at last reach a 
state of supposed musical perfection at the ages 
of from six to twelve years, and they are ex- 
pected to startle the world, although they do 
not in all cases do so. The trouble with these 
phenomenal children is that too much is ex- 
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pected of them. Their agents, managers and 
“backers” advertise them as finished artists 
who would put to shame the old and great 
masters, leaying no ground for adverse com- 
ment, and rather compelling the audiences to 
accept them as masters. That such children 
often possess a charm in their work no one can 
deny, but let us remember they are children, 
undeveloped mentally and physically, and not 
expect too much from their little minds and 
bodies. Each season brings out a new galaxy 
of stars, and just now a young boy is going 
about the country singing with all the sweetness 
of a bird, natural and beautiful. In a few 
months, or years, the phenomenal soprano 
which is now delighting great and critical audi- 
ences will be no more. His voice will have 
“changed,” and with it his circumstances and 
fortunes. It is easy for those born in the last 
generation to call to mind vast numbers of 


phenomenal children who have dazzled the 
world with their brilliancy only to go out, to 
die out as ripened years have come. 


Praised, 
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petted, fondled, and if not spoiled it is only be- 
cause their natures and characters are stronger 
than the average boy’s; with voices gone they 
can no longer expect to remain the people's 
idols and favorites. And even while they do 
pose in this light their life is more or less a life 
of slavery. Only a short time ago the papers 
recorded the fact that a once popular boy 
pianist, whose wonderful performances had set 
the musical people of both hemispheres won- 
dering, had run away from his “managers” 
and was found as a stowaway in an outward- 
bound steamer. To be sure he had lost some of 
his power both with the instrument and his 
audiences, but he longed for a free life, and 
sought it. It is only the honest, careful, steady 
hard-working boy or girl, in the musical or any 
other field of life who can make a foundation 
that will be solid enough to hold good through 
the years to come, and only such will hold the 
attention of the thinking people of the world, 
because their work can alone merit such atten- 
tion. 
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THE DRESS REFORMER. 


that peculiar bundle of feminine 
idiosyncracies commonly known as 
“Dress Reformer” stands in about the 
same relation to the female world that 
the poor in purse do to humanity at 
large—she is always with us. But, in 


[’ is not an incongruity to say that 


the same way as we may hope that the 
poor will not be with us forever, although 
we always have them with us now, may 
we hope that dress reformers—or deform- 


ers, rather—will depart from our midst, 
and be conspicuous for their absence, 
having abandoned as a lamentable fail- 
ure all their tasteless and tiresome re- 
formatory schemes. 

Almost from that memorable period in 
the history of costume when our distin- 
guished ancestress Eve—after the Garden 
of Eden episode—recognizing the neces- 
sity of having her fair daughters conform 
to the prevailing vogue, had them suitably 
attired in habiliments of novel design 
and of fabric as varied in hue as the 
brilliant foliage of their forest surround- 
ings, to the present time, she—the dress 
reformer—has filled a small, it is true, 
but most conspicuous place in the world 
of fashion, as a would-be destroyer of the 
tasteful and the beautiful. Her sole aim 
and object, in her own estimation, is to 
benefit her sex in the matter of dress, yet 
what does she but harrass and annoy the 
fair daughters of Eve by her incoherent 
extravaganzas concerning the unnatural- 
ness and unhealthfulness of woman’s at- 
tire. Possessing, as she does, a mentality 
peculiarly her own and which cannot. be 
classed as either of the masculine or of the 


feminine order, but rather asa hybrid of 
unknown quality or origin, she would 
seem to be totally devoid of that exquisite 
mental gift, the sense or perception of the 
beautiful, and it is, therefore, no cause 
for astonishment that a costume of the 
salt-bag or flour-sack order should appear 
to her as “ a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.” 

To look pretty, sweet and charming is 
woman’s special prerogative, and true to 
that inherent quality which imparts a 
love of finery or decoration, she has, 
during all ages, utilized almost every- 
thing beautiful in Nature to adorn her 
lovely person. The wheels of the tri- 
umphant car of Fashion revolve contin- 
uously, visiting all regions of the globe, 
to supply materials for the gratification 
of her insatiate appetite or ever changing 
moods or fancies; the fad or fancy of the 
hour gives pleasure while it lasts and 
then is thrown aside, to be replaced by 
some odd conceit which has but a mo- 
mentary existence, yet even on that ac- 
count is all the more pleasurable, and so 
it has been through all ages and will con- 
tinue to be, notwithstanding the vain- 
glorious efforts of the incomparable she 
of the salt-bag theory of beauty in drapery 
and ornamentation. 

If the strong-minded female and other 
individuals who write learnedly and en- 
thusiastically about reform in woman’s 
attire are to be believed, the average 
woman is not possessed of sufficient intel- 
ligence to be able to discriminate between 
the beneficent influence of dressing with 
due regard to comfort, while conforming 
to the caprice of fashion, and the malev- 
olent effect, hygienically considered, of a 
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slavish observance of the whimsicalities of the 
hour, irrespective of health or other considerations, 
The monumental assurance of those who imply 
that women who dress in accordance with the dic- 
tates of fashion are not capable of distinguishing 
between good and evil in relation to dress, can be 
accounted for only on the hypothesis that they 
themselves suffer from some physical disability 
which precludes the possibility of their dress- 
ing in other than the roomy and clownish 
apparel which is their distinguishing 
garb. 

Despite the maunderings of self- 
styled dress reformers, the ayer- 
age woman may be allowed full 
and complete liberty in the 
exercise of her fastidious 
taste in dress. She may be 
depended upon to give due 
consideration to the adapt- 
ability of her costume to 
personal comfort, in so far 
as climatic and other in- 
fluences are concerned, 
while at the same time 
strictly observing the fash- 
ion fancies of the hour. 
Possessing as she does a 
high order of intelligence, 
with a full knowledge of 
the refining influence of 
dress, she experiences a 
keen sense of pleasure in 
the gratification of that 
mental faculty, or percep- 
tion of the beautiful, which 
exhibits itself in a love of 

finery or decoration. 
Thoroughly appreciating 
the fact that to be out of 
fashion is to be out of the 
world, the devotee of fash- 
ion cannot fail to estimate 
at its true worth the efforts 
put forth by this magazine 
to cater to her wants. The 
bountiful repast set before 
her each month, while meat 
and drink to her, is as gall 
and wormwood to the afore- 
said strong-minded female 
of mannish tendencies, for 
the sufficient reason that as 
a disseminator of knowl- 
edge in the art of dressing 





FIGURE No. 41. For description see page 118, 
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well, its influence is potential and far- 
reaching, and consequently a stumbling- 
block, so to speak, in the way of those 
who would falsely teach that, to follow 
the dictates of fashion is to sacrifice 
health, and that the divided skirt and 
Bloomer appendages are perfection per- 
sonified in woman’s attire. 


THE COUNTESS DIVONNE. 


A YEAR ago, in response to the oft- 
asked question, “ Who is the prettiest girl 
in Washington?” everyone always said 
“Miss Florence Audenreid.” As Miss 
Audenreid this handsome girl no longer 
exists, because she is now Madame la 
Comtesse Divonne. Her marriage, a 
year or two since, was the event of the 
season, not only because of her belleship, 
but because the gentleman who won this 
American beauty was a foreigner of 
ancient title and much wealth. Countess 
Divonne was the only child of Col. Au- 
denreid, who was always spoken of as 
“the handsomest man in the army.” In 
addition to this delightful distinction, he 
possessed the more substantial one of 
being also “the richest man in the ser- 
vice,” and his lovely daughter inherited 
both his good looks and his fortune. Be- 
sides this she possesses what Shakespeare 
would have called “a very pretty wit,” 
which undoubtedly came by right of inher- 
itance from her mother, who is acknowl- 
edged to be one of the wittiest and most 
entertaining talkers in Washington society. 

Countess Divonne is a remarkably 
beautiful woman; she has a faultless 
complexion, large blue-grey eyes shaded 
by long dark lashes, and quantities of 
lovely brown hair with a peculiar golden 
glint through it. Her little baby is 
a tiny reproduction of the mother’s 
loveliness, and some pictures of 
the two together are really ideal 

in their beauty. 

Countess Divonne, who passed 

almost half of her girlhood in 

Europe, will continue to divide 

her time and affection between 

the two continents. - Her husband 

(Continued on page 118.) 
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MRS. SAMUEL FRANKLIN 
EMMONS. 


For the last dozen years no young 
woman in Washington has outranked as 
a belle the beautiful woman who is now 
Mrs. 8S. F. Emmons. As Miss Sophie 
Markoe she ranked pre-eminent as a 
charming feature of Washington’s most 
exclusive set, and in addition to the ad- 
miration evoked by her grace and charm 
was a higher tribute paid to her force of 
character and independence. With a 
long and imposing array of ancestors, 
with youth and beauty, Miss Markoe, 
when reverses of fortune and losses. by 
death came, valiantly entered the arena 
of work, and for several years gave 
ample evidence of having the courage and 
capacity to earn her living. She entered 
one of the departments where labor so 
many women with lineages worthy of 
royalty, and to the credit of Washington 
society, be it said, her social prestige 
never suffered one iota. Miss Markoe 
had many alluring offers of matrimony 
before she married several years ago Prof. 
S. F. Emmons, a man of large wealth, of 
enviable position and who ranks as a 
scientist among the first in the land. He 
is attached to the United States Geological 
Survey, and his writings on geology have 
become recognized authorities and books 
of reference. He is a handsome man of 
distinguished presence and a most effective 
foil in appearance for his lovely wife. 
He is very dark, with black hair and 
beard, while Mrs. Emmons is a blonde of 
rare beauty. Her complexion is radiant- 
ly fair and strikingly fine, her eyes are 
very dark and sparkling, and her hair is 
of an exquisite shade that is both gold 
and amber, and which is as beautiful as 
it is unusual. She has a graceful figure 
and she is always attired with great taste 
and elegance. Her pretty home in Wash- 
ington is full of beautiful articles, many 
of which are heirlooms of great value. 
Her sister lives with her and their home is 
the scene of many gatherings of distinc- 
tion. Both are charming women of excep- 
tional gifts, Mrs. Emmons being conceded- 
ly the finest amateur pianist in Washington 
with few superiors anywhere. 


(Continued from page 117.) 

has several beautiful and extensive es- 
tates, all of which have been in the family 
for several hundred years. To be chéte- 
laine of these old and picturesque homes 
would seem an enviable position—and 
with her youth, her wealth and beauty, 
Countess Divonne cannot consider that 
Fortune has been niggardly with her. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


Fic. 41. This modish street costume 
is modelled in myrtle green broadcloth 
and handsomely trimmed with velvet of 
the same shade, heavily embroidered in 
gold. The skirt, which is slightly draped 
in front, has a foot trimming consisting of 
three narrow bands of the embroidered 
velvet, each band being bordered on the 
lower edge with fur edging. A long 
pointed tablier of the velvet, ending in 
silk tassels, ornaments each side of the 
skirt, falling towards the back. The 
round waist has a toreador jacket of the 
embroidered velvet, and terminates in a 
belt of the same. It is made to fit closely 
to the figure, and fastens with two rows 
of velvet buttons and loops of silk cord. 
The leg of mutton sleeve is fashioned of 
alternate bands of cloth and embroidered 
velvet, and is finished at the wrist with a 
bordering of fur. The quantity of ma- 
terial required to make the costume will 
be five yards of broadcloth, three yards 
of velvet (which -is embroidered after 
being cut out), and nine and a half yards 
of fur edging. 

The pattern, No. 57, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure, and costs 40 
cents. For illustration see page 116. 

Fic. 42 delineates a remarkably stylish 
promenade toilette in the fashionable com- 
bination of red and black. The material 
employed in the model is black broad- 
cloth united with red broadcloth embroid- 
ered all over in black silk cord and che- 
nille. The round waist is made of the 
embroidered cloth and fastens invisibly 
on the left side. Two pieces of black 
cloth, edged all around with a piping of 
black velvet, form the jacket effect in 
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front and are attached to the skirt with a draping of lace, secured at intervals 
three inches below the waist line, where with smal] double bows of pale blue ribbon 
they are plaited into two ruby and 
jet buckles. The revers are faced 
with shot red and black velvet, and 
the slightly rolling collar, which is 
made of the embroidered cloth, is 
faced on the inside with similar velvet. 
The hack of the waist shows an oddly 
arranged decoration of the black 
cloth, which is drawn into a point at 
the waist line and curves upward on 
a line with the back side-piece, dis- 
playing a V of the embroidered red 
cloth starting from each shoulder. 
The skirt, which has a slightly draped 
front, is attached to the waist all 
around, producing a novel Princesse 
effect. It is opened on each side to 
display the underskirt of embroid- 
ered cloth. The back is cut in the 
bell shape and falls in graceful plaits 
from beneath an abbreviated over- 
skirt, which extends from each side 
and forms a plaited habit back. The 
edge and sides of the skirt aré deco- 
rated with a narrow border consisting 
of a strip of the embroidered cloth in- 
serted between two rows of the velvet. 
This trimming is repeated on the 
plaited shoulder caps, which are 
made of the black cloth and arranged 
over close-fitting sleeves of embroid- 
ered cloth. The quantity of material 
required to develop this very effective 
costume will be three and a half yards 
of black cloth, one and a half yards 
of embroidered cloth and one yard of 
bias velvet. 

The pattern, No. 58, is in nine 
sizes, from 30 to 46 bust measure, 
and costs 40 cents. For illustration 
see page 117. 

Fic. 43. The superb evening dress 
here delineated is composed of pale 
blue striped satin, and trimmed with 
lace and silver cloth. The 
skirt is opened from the 
waist line in front in order 
to display an underskirt of | * 
the silver cloth, which ter- 
minates at the hem in a 
narrow silver fringe. The 
overskirt, which is cut with 
a demi-train, is decorated FicurE No. 43. For description see this page. 
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embroidered in silver. The short round 
waist has a vest of silver cloth, which ex- 


FicurE No. 44. For description see this page. 
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tends to the back in the form of a V. Over 
this is a graceful drapery of the lace, end- 
ing in a band of the embroidered ribbon, 
which finishes in a square in front and 
forms a pointed belt in the back. The 
upper portion of the full sleeve is of the 
satin, and is divided by a band of ribbon 
from the lower portion, which is made of 
lace and is arranged to terminate at the 
elbow in a full flounce. The quantity of 
material required to develop this charm- 
ing costume will be eleven yards of satin, 
one and a quarter yards of silver cloth, 
eight yards of lace, eight yards of wide 
ribbon and ten yards of narrower ribbon. 
The pattern, No. 59, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure, and costs 40 
cents. For illustration see page 119. 
Fic. 44 represents an especially chic 
design. The costume is composed of sage 
green broadcloth, combined with velvet 
of a darker shade, and is trimmed with 
’ narrow black soutache braid. The 
skirt, which is cut in the umbrella 
style, has a band of velvet around the 
hem, over which is placed a military 
trimming of the braid. The jaunty 


short jacket is decorated 
quite a la militaire, and 
fastens over a vest of vel- 


vet. The roll-over collar 

is of the cloth and is 

trimmed with braid. The 

full coat sleeve terminates 
in a velvet cuff, and is 
trimmed to correspond with 
the skirt. The quantity of 
material required to model 
the costume will be four 
and a half yards of cloth, 
one and a quarter yards of 
velvet, and one and a half 
dozen yards of braid. 

The pattern, No. 60, is 
in nine sizes, from 30 to 46 
bust measure, and costs 40 
cents. For illustration see 
this page. 

Fic. 45. This stylish 
eighteenth century coat is 
developed in golden brown 
Kersey cloth, and trimmed 
with undyed leather, heav- 
ily embroidered in jet. 
The coat, which is close- 
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fitting, is opened back and front to within 
three inches of the waist line, and is fin- 
ished all around with a band of embroid- 
ered leather. It fastens in front below the 
bust with three short straps of the leather. 
The wide pointed lapel collar is of cloth, 
edged with a narrow band of leather. It 
is cut square in the back and turns sharp- 
ly away from the front, revealing a vest 
and standing collar of the embroidery. 
The full sleeve terminates in a deep cuff, 
opened in front beneath three straps of 
the leather and edged all around with a 
narrow band of the same trimming. The 
quantity of material required to make 
the coat will be two yards of cloth, one 
and a half yards of leather for the vest 
(which is embroidered ‘after being cut), 
and seven yards of embroidered leather 
for trimming. 

The pattern, No. 61, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure, and costs 40 
cents. For illustration see this page. 

Fic. 46 portrays a quaint and pretty 
evening dress for a young girl. It is 
fashioned in the style of the First Em- 
pire, and is modelled in white crépe. 
The short, full waist is shirred around 
the neck, where it is finished with a 
simple band of Point de Venise lace. 
The jacket is of white satin, heav- 
ily embroidered in gold thread, 
and the armlets, which terminate 
the short puffed sleeves, are also 
of satin, similarly embroidered. The 
skirt, which is straight and slightly full, 
has a trimming consisting of two flounces 
of lace, headed with a twisted band of 
gold and white corduroy ribbon. The 
sash is likewise of ribbon, and ties at the 
back in an Empire bow with upstanding 
loops. The quantity of material em- 
ployed in constructing the dress is seven 
yards of crépe, six yards of ribbon and 
seven yards of lace. 

The pattern, No. 62, is in five sizes, 
for misses from twelve to sixteen years of 
age. Price, 35 cents. For illus- 
tration see page 123. 

Fig. 47. The pretty dress 
presented in this illustration 
is made of fawn-colored India 
cashmere and trimmed with 
embroidery. The accordion- 
plaited skirt has a simple band 
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of embroidery around the hem, and is 
finished at the waist with an embroidered 
(Continued on page 123.) 


FicurE No. 45. For description see page 120. 
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MRS. WILLIAM M. LAY. 


AmonG many of the best sets of fash- 
ionable Washington Mrs. “ Willie” Lay 
is considered the most lovely woman in 
the Capitol City. She is certainly un- 
usually attractive both in appearance and 
manner. She is tall and of an uncom- 
monly graceful figure, and possessing 
what are always referred to as * the most 
faultless shoulders in Washington.” It 
is indeed in evening dress that Mrs. Lay 
looks particularly handsome, for her neck, 
arms and shoulders are classic in mould 
and superb in proportions. It is often 
said of this charming woman that she is 
the special admiration of the diplomatic 
corps. Her graciousness, her elegance, 
and her unusual mental acquirements 
certainly combine to make her a notable 
figure and leader. She is a brilliant con- 
versationalist, a graceful musician, and 
she has extreme vivacity and grace. 
Added to all this, she is a charming host- 
ess, and during the gay season in Wash- 
ington she presides over some of the most 
elegant and enjoyable dinners given. The 
handsome house which Mr. and Mrs. Lay 
have recently built on Connecticut avenue 
is the rendezvous of all that is distin- 
guished and delightful in both native and 
foreign society, and in all Washington 
there is no hostess more admired nor 
more envied than she. In every social 
demonstration her name is conspicuous, 
and she is a patroness of many of the 
balls, assemblies and charities that help 
to make Washington one of the gayest 
and most delightful cities of America. 
Two striking features of Mrs. Lay’s per- 
sonnel are her beautiful tawny hair of an 
indescribable shade and her fine eyes, that 
are of a peculiar greenish-grey which is 
as uncommon as it is beautiful and fasci- 
nating. 





(Continued from page 121.) 
sash, which ties in a loose knot at the back. 
The round bodice has an accordion-plaited 
blouse, issuing from a pointed yoke of 
embroidery. The short jacket has jabot 
fronts of the embroidery, the upper plait 
extending around the neck in the form of 
around collar. The sleeves are accordion- 


FiGuRE No. 46. For description see page 121. 
plaited above the elbow and close-fitting 
at the wrist, where they are finished with 
a band of embroidery. To make the 
dress the quantity of material required 
will be six yards of cashmere and eight 
yards of embroidery. 
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FIGURE No. 47. 


The pattern, No. 63, is in five sizes, for 
misses from twelve to sixteen years of 


age, and costs 35 cents. For illustration 
see this page. 
Fic. 48. The stylish costume here de- 


lineated is developed in dotted diagonal 


For description see page 121. 


serge, combined with heavy corded silk 
and trimmed with Persian embroidery 
and fine gold braid. The skirt decora- 
tion consists of four narrow folds of silk, 
each being outlined with a row of the 
braid. The long Henri Deux coat, which 
opens in front to display a 
vest composed of folds of 
silk alternating with rows 
of braid, is ornamented 
back and front with in- 
ward turning plaits and 
is opened over the hips to 
within two inches of the 
waist. The bottom of the 
coat is trimmed to corres- 
pond with the skirt, the 
trimming forming a point 
on each hip. The neck is 
finished with a band of 
Persian embroidery, a sim- 
ilar band serving for a belt. 
The full upper portion of 
the sleeve is of silk, the 
lower portion, which is of 
serge, being close-fitting 
and extending to the 
shoulder in points. The 
quantity of material re- 
quired to make the cos- 
tume will be four yards of 
serge, two yards of silk, one 
yard of embroidery and ten 
yards of braid. 

The pattern, No. 64, is 
in five sizes, for misses from 
twelve to fifteen years of 
age, and costs 35 cents. 
For illustration see page 
125. 

Fig. 49. A very stylish 
coat for a young lady is 
here shown. It is devel- 
oped in golden tan Kersey 
cloth and is trimmed with 
brown velvet and fur. The 
coat, which is semi-fitting, 
has a French back with 
welted seams, and is plaited 
from the ‘waist line in the centre and at 
the side forms. The 1830 collar, which 
is cut from the cloth and is edged with 
fur, commences at the waist line in front 
and falls cape fashion over the sleeves and 
back. The rolling collar is also of the 
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cloth and is faced with velvet. The full 
sleeve ends in a deep gauntlet cuff of the 
cloth, upon which is laid a narrower cuff 
of velvet. The coat is finished all around 
with a double row of stitching. The 
quantity of material required to construct 
this seasonable garment will be one and a 
half yards of cloth, half a yard of velvet 
and two yards of fur. 

The pattern, No. 65, is in five sizes, 
for misses from twelve to sixteen years of 
age, and costs 35 cents. For illustration 
see page 127. 

Fig. 50 represents a picturesque 1830 
cloak for a young lady. It is made of 
fawn-colored Kersey cloth combined with 
shot gold and brown velvet and trimmed 
with seal. The velvet front, which ex- 
tends to the back at the neck in the form 
of a round yoke, is fastened down the 
centre with seal ornaments and military 
cords and buttons. The coat and cape 
are cut in one piece and are edged all 
round with seal, the cape ending in a 
point in the back just below the waist 
line. The back of the coat is close-fitting 
from the neck to the waist, where the 
skirt portion is shirred quite full under a 
short belt secured with two seal orna- 
ments. The sleeve is full and ends in a 
deep*’velvet cuff, which is belled slightly 
at the wrist; while the collar, which is 
also of velvet, is cut in such a manner 
that it may either be rolled over or al- 
lowed to flare. The quantity of material 
requisite for making the cloak will be 
three yards of cloth, one and a half yards 
of velvet and six yards of seal edging. 

The pattern, No. 66, is in five sizes, for 
misses from twelve to sixteen, and costs 
3) cents. For illustration see page 128. 

Fig. 51. Another pretty dress is pre- 
sented in this illustration. It is made of 
shot green and gold epingline and trimmed 
with green velvet and surah. The full 
skirt is of epingline and is decorated with 
a double plaiting of silk having a narrow 
fold of velvet running through the centre. 
The round waist has a full vest of surah, 
which is finished at the neck with a dou- 
ble plaiting, the plaits being secured with 
a narrow velvet fold ending at the 
back in a rosette. The Empire collar, 
which is of velvet, is pointed deeply back 
and front and finished with a fine plait- 


Figure No. 48. For description see pages 124. 


ing of surah; while the deep Empire 
belt, likewise of velvet, ends at the back 


in a large velvet rosette. The full sleeve 
is made of surah, and ends in a deep cuff 
(Continued on page 126.) 
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MRS. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND. 


Frew women: in Washington society 
enjoy as great personal popularity as has 
been won by Mrs. William A. Hammond, 
who, since her marriage to the ex-Surgeon 
General, has made her home in the Capi- 
tol city. She is a woman of uncommon 
attractiveness both physical and mental, 
and her house, which fully justifies the 
term “ palatial,” is the scene of much ele- 
gant entertaining. This winter, unfortu- 
nately, society will suffer a loss in Mrs. 
Hammond’s temporary withdrawal from 
its gayeties in which she has been such 
an important factor for several years— 
for she has recently lost her mother. 

The Washington residence of Dr. and 
Mrs. Hammond is by many accounted 
the handsomest in that city of beautiful 
homes. It is a house of enormous pro- 
portions, turreted and tasselated like a 
castle, and taking its name “ Belcourt ” 
from its most striking feature. This is a 
large interior court reaching the entire 
height of the house, and it is walled, 
floored and roofed with richly carved 
oak. Half way up a broad gallery en- 
circles it, and from this, which is reached 
by a superb stairway, is gained access to 
all the rooms on thesecond floor. Every 
room in the house is a work of art. The 
library, which is two stories high, is one of 
the finest private libraries in America. 
It is an absolutely pure reproduction of 
Egyptian architecture and decoration. 
There are half a dozen drawing and re- 
ception rooms, a dining and a breakfast 
room, all of which open into each other 
and into the oaken court; so that Mrs. 
Hammond, who has an absolute genius 
for elaborate entertaining, has also the 
space for such displays. In the court 
alone twenty sets of quadrilles could be 
danced at once. 

Mrs. Hammond has a most charming 
personality. She is genial, gracious, gen- 
erous and graceful. Her sweet manner 
especially endears her to the “buds and 
- blossoms” of Washington society, and 
she is in constant demand as chaperone. 
She is a patroness of and active participant 
in every charitable and social movement. 
She is moreover an extremely accom- 
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plished woman, particularly in music and 
painting. 

Mrs. Hammond is about medium 
height, with dark hair and brilliant dark 
eyes. She has what is very rare in a bru- 
nette, a striking color in her cheeks, and 
she is in manner and bearing very 
stately and imposing. Her jewels and 
gowns are noted for their splendor and 
good taste. 





(Continued from page 125.) 
of the epingline ornamented with folds of 
velvet. The quantity of material re- 
quired to develop this dainty little cos- 
tume will be two yards of double width 
goods, three yards of surah and one and a 
half yards of bias velvet. 

The pattern, No. 67, is in seven sizes, 
for girls from six to twelve, and costs 30 
cents. For illustration see page 129. 

Fig. 52. A charming dress for a little 
girl is here shown. It is composed of 
cashmere in the turquoise shade of blue 
and trimmed with blue and gold Persian 
galon. The skirt, which is straight and 
full in the back, presents a double box 
plait in front and has a trimming of two 
rows of galon. The round waist is shirred 
down the centre of the front in three half- 
inch tucks representing tiny ruffles, and 
is also shirred in three puffs around each 
arm-scye. Two bands of galon termi- 
nating at the back in two large Alsatian 
bows complete the decoration. The full 
sleeve is encircled at the wrist and a little 
above the elbow with bands of the galon, 
and a similar band forms the standing 
collar. The quantity of material required 
to make the dress will be four yards of 
cashmere and six yards of galon. 

The pattern, No. 68, is in seven sizes, 
for girls from six to twelve years of age 
and costs 30 cents. For illustration see 
page 131. 

Fic. 53. This quaint little dress is 
modelled in fine French serge and trimmed 
with plaid silk and soutache braid. The 
full skirt has a decoration of the braid 
around the hem, and meets the waist be- 
neath a square shaped belt, which is 
opened over each hip and trimmed with 
braid to correspond with the skirt. The 
waist has a round yoke of the silk plaited 
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in a deep frill at the neck. The fronts 
are turned back in narrow revers over 
folded pieces of the silk, which are passed 
through small buckles on the shoulders 
and at the back are tied in a large bow. 
The full sleeve is of the silk and forms a 
deep ruffle over a braided wristband of 
the serge, while at the elbow the fullness 
is held in with a band of serge similarly 
decorated. The quantity of material re- 
quired to develop the dress will be two 
and a half yards of serge, three yards of 
silk and one piece of braid. 

The pattern, No. 69, is in seven sizes, 
for girls from six to twelve, and costs 30 
cents. For illustration see page 132. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF OUR COL- 
ORED PORTRAITS. 


The handsome reception gown in 
which the Countess Divonne is repre- 
sented is made of shell-pink satin, bro- 
caded in an antique Watteau design. 
The trained skirt is left entirely plain, 
while the waist trimming consists of a 
deep berthe of Point d’Irelande lace, 
forming a graceful drapery over each 
shoulder and fastening on the right side 
beneath a knot of satin. The short full 
sleeve is of satin, and a folded belt of the 
same fabric passes around the waist and 
terminates at the back in loops and long 
ends. To develop a similar dress the 
quantity of material required will be 
sixteen yards of satin and three yards of 
lace. 

The pattern, No. 70, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure. Price, $1.00. 

The evening gown worn by Mrs. S. F. 
Emmons in our portrait is of pale helio- 
trope chiffon draped over an under-dress 
of satin. The décolleté waist is cut in a 
deep point back and front, and is made 
of Point d’Alencon lace over a fitted 
bodice of satin. It is completed with a 
deep corselet of silver and pearl embroid- 
ery. The short sleeves are formed of 
simple puffs of chiffon, finished with a 
twisted band of satin. The quantity of 
material required to construct the cos- 
tume will be twelve yards of satin, nine 
yards of chiffon and two yards of lace. 


‘FIGURE No. 49. For description see page 124. 


The pattern, No. 71, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure. Price, $1.00. 
As represented in our portrait Mrs. 
Wm. A. Hammond is wearing a recep- 
tion gown of dark heliotrope velvet com- 
bined with embroidered satin of a lighter 
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FIGURE No. 50. For description see page 125. 

shade. It is cut in the Princesse style, 
the back and train being of velvet, 
while the front is of satin, finished with 
short jacket fronts of velvet. The foot 
trimming of the skirt consists of a narrow 
plaiting of satin. The bodice is cut low 


and round and is decorated with a 
trimming of embroidery, while a 
drapery of fine lace veils the bust 
and is secured on each shoulder with 
a knot of ribbon. The quantity of 
material required to make the dress 
will be eleven yards of velvet, three 
yards of satin and three yards of lace. 

The pattern, No. 72, is in nine 
sizes, from 30 to 46 bust measure. 
Price, $1.00. 

The elaborate Watteau cloak in 
which Mrs. Philip Sheridan is por- 
trayed will be much admired for its 
elegance of material and originality 

of design. The garment is developed 
in grey cloth combined with em- 
broidered velvet and trimmed with 
fur. It is made semi-fitting, having 
on each side of the front a box plait 
of embroidered velvet and fastening 
in the centre below the bust with but- 
tons and loops. The plaited shoulder 


cape is of cloth edged with fur, and 
encloses a vest and standing collar of 
embroidery, the high flaring collar be- 
ing also made of cloth. 


The sleeves 
are very full above the elbow, ending 
in deep pointed cuffs of embroidery, 
which are finished at the wrists with 
fur, and a bordering of fur all around 
the cloak completes a very stylish en- 
semble. The quantity of material 
required to develop the garment will 
be two and a half yards of cloth, 
three yards of velvet and nine yards 
of fur. 

The pattern, No. 73, is in nine 
sizes, from 30 to 46 bust measure. 
Price, $1.00. 

As represented in our pen portrait 
Mrs. Wm. M. Lay is wearing an 
evening gown of yellow satin, cut 4 
la Princesse, over which is draped an 
overdress of black mousseline de soie, 
the drapery being caught at intervals 
with ropes of gold and jet beads. The 

waist and short sleeves are similarly 
draped and decorated with beads. The 
skirt is trained and is trimmed around 
the bottom with a Marquise ruche of 
mousseline de soie. The quantity of ma- 
terial required to make the dress will be 
fourteen yards of satin and eighteen yards 
of mousseline de soie. 
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The pattern, No. 74, is in nine sizes, 
from 30 to 46 bust measure. Price, 


$1.00. 


NOVELTIES. 


An acceptable New Year’s gift for a 
young chételaine is a silver breakfast set. 
An exceptionally handsome one consists 
of kettle, coffeepot, cream and milk pitch- 
ers, teapot and sugar bowl, each represent- 
ing a perfectly modelled thistle in beaten 
silver. 


A sUPERB necklace is composed of 
twenty rose-shaped clusters of diamonds 
with a ruby in the centre of each, the 
clusters being connected with each other 
by means of single diamonds of unusual 
size and unsurpassed brilliancy. Attached 
to the necklace is a heart-shaped pendant 
of diamonds, with a large ruby glowing 
in the centre. 


Tue latest flower pins are a pleasing 
variation of a style no longer new. They 
are modelled after that most peculiar and 
dainty of blooms—the orchid, and in their 
beauty of design and delicacy of tinting 
rival Nature herself. The essence of per- 
fection in enamelling can be attained 
only by utilizing the finest material, and 
thus these exquisite trifles are as costly as 
they are beautiful. 


AN unique present for a bride is a 
hand-mirror of rare beauty and value. 
The frame and handle are of dull gold 
filigree, encrusted with diamonds, rubies 
and emeralds, and spiked with Oriental 
pearls, while the back presents an ara- 
besque design in many-tinted enamel, 
giving a peculiar iridescent effect. 


A NOVELTY in leather which does not 
resemble leather at all is among the most 
recent importations from Europe. It is 
made of that portion of the ruminating 
animal from which tripe is prepared, and 
may be dyed any color. As it is really a 
membrane and not a hide it is extremely 
fine and soft, and it promises to become 
very popular for pocket-books, letter- 
cases and other fancy articles. 


FIGURE No. 51. For description see pages 125. 


THe Columbian anniversary has 
brought into marked prominence the two 
Spanish colors—red and yellow. The 
former is seen to a greater or less extent in | 
nearly everything wearable, while the 
fancy for yellow amounts almost to a craze. 
It is by far the most popular color in flow- 
ers, and is the prevailing tone employed 
in house decoration, besides being exten- 
sively used for dress and millinery pur- 
poses Indeed, this may be registered as 
the Golden Age, for everything seems to 
wear a radiantly golden tinge. 
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MRS. PHILIP J. SHERIDAN. 


One of the best known women of Wash- 
ington society, both in mind and person, 
is Mrs. Sheridan, widow of gallant “ Phil” 
Sheridan, the frank and fearless general 
whose memory will live while America 
lasts. 

A great many people in Washington 
think Mrs. Sheridan the prettiest woman 
there. Her beauty and charm are incon- 
testable. She is tall and slender, with a 
figure which still preserves the outlines 
of girlish grace. She was the daughter 
of Major-General Rucker and when she 
was Miss Irene Rucker no one ever men- 
tioned her without a prefixing adjective 
of admiration. She is tall and slender 
and a perfect type of brunette. She has 
brilliant, flashing dark eyes and a pro- 
fusion of beautiful dark hair. Her man- 
ner is full of charm and womanly 
graciousness, and these have combined to 
make her an unchallenged leader in the 
best circles of Washington society. Mrs. 
Sheridan is a rarely accomplished woman, 
excelling as a musician and linguist. 
While she is very fond of society, where 
she is universally sought and admired, 
Mrs. Sheridan is devoted to her home 
and her children. Of the latter she has 
several, and she is immensely proud and 
fond of them. The sons have one great 
ambition in life—to grow up to be as 
brave, as gallant and as famous as was 
their great father. 


PARIS NOTES. 


Ir it is true that the history of the 
world is summed up in an ever-recurring 
cycle, it is no less true of the history of 
Fashion. Notwithstanding the incessant 
craving for change that characterizes 
humanity, it is nevertheless a fact that 
“there is nothing new under the sun,” 
and that the novelty of to-day, subjected 
to analytical criticism, proves to be noth- 
ing more than the mode of a hundred 
years ago, revivified and rehabilitated. 

Be this as it may, there has been no 
lack of new things during the present 
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season ; on the contrary, we have rather 
suffered from an embarras de richesses, 
Between the seasons, when Paris was de 
serted by the great world, there was a 
continual ransacking of libraries and 
scanning of old prints and paintings on 
the part of the fashion creators, who are 
ever ready to borrow an idea from the 
past and identify it with the -present. 
The result we observe in the present 
trend of the mode, which seems to waver 
indeterminately between the styles of the 
Empire and those of 1830. The latter 
are especially quaint, and perhaps on the 
whole more generally becoming than 
those of the earlier period, but neither 
are quite as much admired for outdoor 
wear as for ball gowns and robes d’in- 
terieur. The 1830 bodices are cut very 
low and round, with the sleeves drooping 
low on the arms—a fashion well calcu- 
lated to display a beautiful bust and pair 
of shoulders, but painfully unsympathetic 
to a thin or badly developed figure. 

Among the many lovely dresses worn 
at a recent fashionable wedding was one 
of embroidered crépe in that delicate 
shade known as sulphur yellow. The 
quaint gigot sleeves were of glacé lilac 
velvet, and an Empire ceinture of the 
same fabric was drawn around the waist, 
reaching almost to the arms. A Valois 
collarette of priceless old lace completed 
the costume, which enjoyed the distine- 
tion of creating a decided sensation. 
Another gown was of pale heliotrope 
moiré, the back and train being covered 
with black Chantilly. Each sleeve was 
formed of two large puffs of moiré, sepa- 
rated with black satin ribbon tied in a 
dainty bow, while from the lower puff 
hung a flounce of lace. Over the entire 
sleeve was arranged a large loose over- 
sleeve of lace, square at the ends and 
drooping very low. 

A strikingly handsome cloak is of rich 
amethyst velvet, trimmed with mink 
tails and lined with the palest pink silk ; 
while another is of black velvet shot with 
gold, made very long and having a 
slight train, formed by a Watteau plait 
which extends from the neck. Both the 
plait and the long cape sides of the cloak 
are exquisitely embroidered in jet, and 
the garment, which is lined throughout 
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with heavy gold brocade, is finished with 
a trimming of Russian sable. 

An interesting secret that should be 
told in a whisper is that les grandes élé- 
gantes are shrouding their lovely forms 
in underwear of shot moiré with dainty 
gauze trimmings. The corsets are of 
rich Pompadour brocade, the flowers of 
which correspond in hue with the under- 
wear, hose and petticoats. 


FABRICS. 


NoveELties in fabrics have followed 
each other this season with such marvel- 
lous rapidity that one can scarcely be 
unreasonable enough to cavil at the brief 
intermission that midwinter always brings. 
The peculiar changeant effect which ap- 
pears to have dominated everything hith- 
erto still continues to be the prevailing 
idea, and is employed indiscriminately in 
silks, velvets and woollens. Tartans are 
also extremely fashionable and _ will 
probably remain so until the dawn of the 
spring season. They are now obtainable 
in satin, velvet and almost every kind of 
silk, and many of the newest specimens 
show the surface scattered with tiny pin 
dots of yellow or red. 

Velvet is still phenomenally popular 
and new varieties are continually being 
shown. Among them are the corduroy 
and frisé velvets and a rather singular 
kind of uncut velvet, which is sometimes 
called plush, but does not in the least 
resemble the fabric usually known by 
that name. Some of the latest samples of 
velours Russe display novel borderings 
woven in Russian or Byzantine designs, 
which would appear to indicate a revival 
of the fancy for bordered materials. 

A new fabric that is at once pretty and 
stylish is a reversible cashmere, woven in 
contrasting tones. The color blendings 
in this material are perfect, favorite com- 
binations being mousse with vieux rose, 
beige with violet, champagne with vieux 
blue and fawn with pale rose. Cashmere 
has always been a favorite material with 
those who value warmth, durability and 
general usefulness, in the possession of 
which qualities it cannot be overestimated, 


FIGURE No. 52. For description see page 126. 


and this new variety offers unlimited 
scope to the capabilities of a clever dress- 
maker. 

Another novelty, which is, however, 
intended more particularly for wrappers 
and breakfast jackets, is a kind of surah 
crépon, delightfully soft and fine, and 
having a lining of lamb’s wool woven on 
the reverse side. This material comes in 
all the daintiest shades and is of generous 
width. 

The color effects presented in many of 
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FIGURE No. 53. For description see page 126. 


the fashionable woollens are most extra- 
ordinary and are by far more daring 
than anything produced for many years 
past. The fact that apparently inhar- 
monious tints are united with pleasing 
effect speaks volumes for the skill em- 
ployed in the weaving—skill which, not 
so long ago, seemed unattainable. The 
combination of red, blue, yellow, green 
and brown in one piece of material sounds 
sufficiently startling to the uninitiated, 
but is now seen so frequently that it has 
ceased to provoke comment. 


A pretty suiting which will be pre- 
ferred by women of quiet tastes shows a 
very diminutive check with a tiny strand 
of silk running across its width. One 
sample is a mixture of fawn and seal 

brown with a pale blue thread ; another. 

is of navy and cadet blue with a thread 

of white; while a third, which presents a 

charming shot effect, is of myrtle green 

and mousse, with a thread of crimson. 

These are really artistic in design and 

bear the unmistakable stamp of irre- 

proachable taste. 

The wool bengalines and epinglines 
have lost none of their well-merited pop- 
ularity and include a variety of shades 
especially suitable for winter wear. Fig- 
ured wool poplins woven in Jacquard 
designs are quite new and decidedly 
effective, and are particularly adapted to. 
a plain mode of dress, as also is a two- 
toned novelty known as mail rep, from 
the resemblance of its design to a coat of 
mail. Raised cordonné dots in contrast- 
ing colors are seen on many wool goods 
and produce a pretty shot effect, but 
stripes are now considered quite passé. 

Shetland, Kersey and Venetian cloth 
are among the most popular cloakings, 
though vicunas and cheviots, both plain 
and diagonal, are also much worn. A 
camel’s hair beaver showing the herring- 
bone weave is very largely utilized for 
heavy wear, and comes in all the newest 
colors, while fancy cloakings are very 
numerous and striking. 

The brocaded satins for evening and 
ceremonial wear are exceptionally beau- 
tiful. The designs especially favored 
seem to be those of the Luuis Seize period, 
and these are remarkably elegant, the 
fabric being frequently shot with gold or- 
silver. A pale blue satin, which is par- 
ticularly lovely, has a raised design of 
fleur de lis in black velvet outlined in 
gold thread; while another, with a 
ground of the delicate eau de Nil shade 
is covered with perfectly tinted sprays of 
wild roses, their dark foliage thrown up 
in bold relief against the scintillating 
lustre of the satin. 

The new crépes are extremely dainty, 
and are shown in all the reigning colors. 
Some specimens display a diagonal stripe 
of silk, while others are embroidered in 
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tiny dots or sprays. Gaze de soie is a 
deservedly popular fabric, its transparent 
opalescence contrasting well with the 
floral designs so exquisitely embroidered 
upon it. One sample has a pale yellow 


ground scattered with Neapolitan violets, 
another has bunches of green oats on a 
background of eau de Nil, and a third, 
which is pure white, is strewn with deli- 
cate sprays of pale blue forget-me-nots. 


NEW TRIMMINGS. 


Ar this time of year fur is always 
more or less in vogue for trimming, but 
this season it is being used to an unpre- 
cedented extent, all the smartest velvet, 
cloth and serge garments being decorated 
with it in some form or other. Vests 
and pelerines of fur are seen on many 
European models, and these, which are 
decidedly chic, are being accepted by 
many fashionable women in this country. 
Another fancy peculiar to the present 
season is noted in the use of fur for trim- 
ming evening gowns. Mink and sable 
are the varieties chiefly selected for this 
purpose, and these contrast charmingly 
with white velvet, moiré or satin, while 
pale blue, pale rose or pale yellow satin 
look almost equally striking. 

A novelty in fur has been recently 
introduced which is known as caracul, 
and is a variety of astrakhan. It is 
black in color and has a peculiarly fine 
silky surface, marked at intervals with 
twists of hair, and glossy and glistening 
as jet. Made into the fashionable fancy 
jackets and lined with rich brocade of 
some brilliant color it presents a remark- 
ably rich appearance, which should in- 
sure its ultimate success. 

More popular than this, but extremely 
costly, is the real Persian astrakhan, 
which is really strikingly handsome. 
The variety most favored is sometimes 
called astrakhan moiré, from its peculiar 
watered appearance, and, unlike the or- 
dinary Persian lamb, the hair is not at 
all curly. 

Some very new and pretty boas are 
made of thickly ruched baby ribbon and 


are just long enough to encircle the neck, 
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tying in front with long loops of wide 
satin ribbon matching the ruche in color. 
These dainty ruffs or cols pierrots are 
sometimes made of lace, and in Paris are 
considered much newer than the sable or 
mink cravattes, which have been so much 
in favor here; but it is very improbable 
that the latter will be quite discarded 
this winter. They are certainly infinitely 
becoming, and the tiny head and glitter- 
ing eyes of the little animal of whose soft 
fur the collar is made lend a dash of 
piquancy to the most uninteresting face. 

Notwithstanding their long run of 
popularity, embroideries are still in high 
favor. Costly galons are shown, richly 
embroidered in gold and gems, and pearl 
and silver embroideries are seen in end- 
less varieties. A beautiful specimen was 
recently noted on a superb gown, an ex- 
act-reproduction of one worn by Anne of 
Austria. The dress was made of pale 
pink corded silk, the entire front being 
composed of silver and pearl embroidery, 
exquisitely wrought by hand, while a 
pelerine of white satin, also covered with 
embroidery, turned downward from the 
neck. This robe was indeed a dream of 
beauty, but it was but one out of many. 

Jet is being used very extensively, as 
well for cloaks as for dresses. Perhaps 
after all there is no richer trimming, 
when the jet employed is of the finest 
possible quality. Some of the prettiest 
jet galons have a transparent gauze 
foundation, through which is. seen the 
color of the material upon which it is 
sewn. This is particularly effective upon 
red, gold, or any of the brilliant colors so 
popular this season. 

Point appliqué, Point de Venise and 
Point de Géne are still the most popular 
laces, and some of these are extremely 
rich and handsome. Although they 
have been superseded to some extent by 
the Oriental embroideries, these lovely 
trimmings are likely to continue in favor 
for some time longer, their delicate text- 
ure as well as their intrinsic value ren- 
dering them especially dear to the fem- 
inine heart. Moreover, they are capable 
of being utilized in such a charming 
variety of ways that the home dress- 
maker will not be likely to relinquish 
them without a struggle. 
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MILLINERY. 


A sERIEs of interviews with prominent 
milliners has led us to the conclusion that 
there is nothing in headgear that is ab- 
solutely new. The efforts which have 
been made by certain Paris houses to re- 
vive the Empire styles have been partially 
frustrated by an opposing faction, whose 
avowed object is to re-introduce the modes 
of 1830. So far neither party has been 
victorious, and it seems doubtful if either 
will enjoy more than a fleeting success. 

Meanwhile, the number of shapes and 
styles offered is so large that selection be- 
comes a matter of no inconsiderable diffi- 
culty. The widest margin is allowed for 
individual taste, while each milliner is at 
liberty to follow out her own ideas in the 
composition of her models. Some of the 


round hats are quite large, others con- 
trastingly small, but those of medium size 
appear to be more generally preferred. 
Among the newest shapes is an Empire 
bonnet of the 1809 period, which has a 
high crown widening at the top and an 
oddly shaped brim cut square at the back 


and turned up in front with a coronet. 
This is a remarkable looking affair, and 
requires the most judicious arrangement 
of trimming to render it even moder- 
ately becoming to the average woman. 
Infinitely more picturesque is a modern- 
ized edition of the “cabriolet” bonnet 
of 1830,—an elegant creation in black 
velvet, whose nodding plumes and 
broad brim, lined with palest pink vel- 
vet, have an air of coquettish demureness 
that is charmingly quaint. 


FIGURE No. 1. 


FIGURE No. 2. 


Velvet and cloth are employed indis- 
criminately in the manufacture of cha- 
peauax for all occasions, the glacé and shot 
velvets being especially favored. Em- 
broideries are used very lavishly, and are 
more elaborate than ever. Many hats of 
cloth or velvet are richly embroidered in 
gold, silver or jewels, while others show 
appliquéd designs in similar fabric of 
contrasting color, outlined either in jet or 
in gold or silver thread. Whatever the 
manner of its application, the character of 
the design is invariably either Oriental or 
Russian, the former being slightly the 
more popular of the two. 

Flowers are very extensively used for 
millinery purposes, and are extremely 
rich and handsome. Occasionally they 
constitute the sole adornment of a bonnet, 
but are more frequently seen in combina- 
tion with fur or feathers. The fancy for 
fur is also quite a feature of the winter 

millinery, and some very charming mod- 
els are shown, in the trimming of which 
it plays an important part. A very co- 
quettish hat has a brim and crown of 
fawn colored cloth, decorated with an 
appliquéd Parisian embroidery of Nile 
green and gold. The brim has a border 
of golden brown velvet, and this again is 
edged with mink fur. Two mink heads, 
resting upon a torsade of velvet aad 
corded ribbon, ornament the side of 
the hat, and a twisted bandeau of vel- 
vet is arranged beneath the brim to 
rest upon the hair. 
Feathers are more en evidence than 
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FIGURE No. 3. 


ever, particularly ostrich tips, which are 
used in extravagant profusion. Fancy 
birds and feather bows—the last a dis- 
tinctly novel departure—are shown in 
startling color combinations, harmoniz- 
ing with the Byzantine ribbons and em- 
broideries, and these make a really rich 
and effective trimming. 

A black velvet hat which will be much 
admired is in the Continental shape, and 
has a wide brim turning up somewhat 
after the fashion of the three-cornered 
hat and edged with black ostrich feather 
trimming. The docoration consists of 
gold and black corduroy ribbon, twisted 
around the crown and finished at the 
back with a large cluster of tips and a full 
aigrette. Another new model is the 
Christopher Columbus, a rather large hat, 
which has a moderately low crown covered 
with red velvet, and a prettily curved 
and cut black velvet brim. Three 
black ostrich plumes and an upstand- 
ing bow of black satin ribbon se- 
cured with a large buckle of gold 
or silver constitute the trimming, and 
a velvet bandeau is arranged beneath 
the brim, ending in front in a small 
double bow. 

A dainty evening bonnet has a slender 
crown of palest blue velvet, the brim 
being formed of a single twist of velvet 
in the new and peculiar shade of olive 
green. The trimming consists of loops ot 
blue and silver embroidery, tiny tips of 
pale blue and olive green, and a full sifi- 
let aigrette, while narrow strings of pale 
blue velvet ribbon complete a very charm- 
ing ensemble. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF MILLINERY 
PLATES. 


Fic. 1 represents an ideal theatre bon- 
net. It has a shirred brim of black vel- 
vet, bordered with a rich jet trimming. 
The crown is of coral pink ribbon shirred 
at the top into a large jet cabochon, and 
finished at the back with a knot of rib- 
bon and fancy jetted lophophore tips. 

The strings are of narrow black velvet 
ribbon. 
Fic. 2 represents a charming hat of 
fawn-colored cloth, with a low square 
crown and a wide brim, caught up fanci- 
fully in the back with knots of black 
velvet ribbon. A flounce of black Point 
de Géne lace is laid upon the brim, and 
the loops of velvet placed on the left side 
are finished with two fancy quills and a 
large jet buckle. 

Fic. 3. This stylish hat is modelled 
in golden brown velvet and is decorated 
with black ostrich feather trimming and 
golden brown corduroy ribbon. The 
prettily bent brim is turned up at the 
back under rosettes of velvet, and the 
loops of velvet in front are secured with 
a gold and jet buckle, while two ostrich 
tips are laid on the brim in the form of 
an Alsatian bow. . 

Fic. 4. The fashionable bonnet here 
shown has a soft plaited crown of emer- 
ald green velvet, edged with a narrow 


Figure No, 4 
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bordering of jet. The trimming consists 
of green tips fastened with a knot of satin 
ribbon, velvet strings, and a bunch of 
crushed roses placed beneath the brim 
and resting upon the hair. 


HINTS ON THE TOILET. 


“ ALL the beauty of the world, ’tis but 
skin deep,” says an old writer; yet per- 
sonal beauty is no inconsiderable factor 
in a woman’s success. I feel, therefore, 
that a few hints as to the attainment 
and preservation of this most desirable 
adjunct are never out of place, though I 
must disclaim any intention of usurping 
a physician’s prerogative, or of advo- 
cating the use of quack medicines or cos- 
metics. No woman of sense will run the 
risk of injuring herself by tampering 
with drugs without first consulting a doc- 
tor; but by the exercise of ordinary dis- 
cernment, medical expenses may in many 
cases be spared, and health restored to 
the complexion by very simple means. 
Of course, everyone who has considered 
the subject at all must be aware that no 
unsightly cutaneous blemishes are found 
on a perfectly healthy body, and when 
such blemishes exist it is prima facie evi- 
dence that there is something radically 
wrong with the system. 

For unlovely and _ uncomfortable 
blotches on the face, sulphur, applied 
both inwardly and outwardly, is a simple 
and excellent remedy, but even this must 
be used in moderation, as, if taken in 
cold weather it is apt to open the pores 
too freely, and the patient is rendered 
liable to contract a severe cold. This 
must be carefully avoided, as it will more 
than undo all the good that may have 
been done. Another purifying medicine 
which I am assured has been extremely 
beneficial in a number of cases, can be 
made at home with but little trouble. 
The recipe is as follows: Take 2 oz. of 
epsom salts, 14 oz. of cream of tartar, 4 
oz. of milk of sulphur, the juice and part 
of the rind of one lemon, and pour over 
these two quarts of boiling. water. A 
wineglassful of the mixture must be 
taken three times a day. 


But in order to insure a good com- 
plexion there are several rules that must 
be strictly observed. Careful attention 
to diet is absolutely essential, and every- 
thing of a stimulating character should 
be avoided, such as alcoholic beverages 
of all kinds and all food that is highly 
seasoned. These things only tend to in- 
flame the blood, and are a never-ending 
source of annoyance. As a matter of 
fact, anyone who is desirous of possessing 
a skin free from all blemishes should par- 
take only of the simplest fare and must 
religiously avoid over-eating. 

Cleanliness is another essential, not 
less important than the first. Unless the 
skin is kept perfectly clean and the pores 
open, internal remedies are worse than 
useless. Acne, or blackheads, from which 
so many persons suffer, is caused by 
the pores being almost entirely closed 
and the perspiration being unable to es- 
cape through the skin, settles beneath it 
and forms this unsightly disease. To 
those who are strong enough to bear it, 
there is nothing so purifying and refresh- 
ing to the skin as a Turkish bath, but it 
should never be taken without first con- 
sulting a medical man, as in the case of 
anyone suffering from affection of the 
heart dangerous results may ensue. 
Steaming the face, however, is often ex- 
tremely efficacious, and is recommended 
for removing spots and blemishes of any 
kind. Although there are several inven- 
tions for steaming, all more or less ex- 
pensive, they are quite unnecessary ; an 
ordinary washing bowl filled and con- 
stantly replenished with boiling water is 
all that is needed. After the process of 
steaming is concluded, dry the face care- 
fully with a soft towel and rub in a little 
cold cream with the finger tips, removing 
it lightly with a piece of old linen. Cold 
cream is a harmless and beneficial un- 
guent for the skin, and many women cel- 
ebrated for their beauty use nothing else ; 
but it must be very pure and fresh. 

Too much water used on the face and 
hands will eventually wrinkle and dis- 
color them, and recognizing this, some 
French women have adopted the custom 
of Oriental beauties and cleanse the skin 
by the dry washing process, using finely 
powdered almond meal. A solution of 
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benzoin in rose water, which is known 
as lait virginal, has long been a favor- 
ite adjunct of the toilet among Paris- 
iennes. It can readily be made by 
taking 4 oz. of simple tincture of ben- 
zoin and a pint of rose water, adding 
the benzoin to the rose water drop by 
drop. This is an excellent remedy for 
sunburn. 

Although many persons have asserted 
that wrinkles can be removed, it is a 
melancholy and established fact that 
there is absolutely no cure for them. 
All that can be done is to prevent these 
tokens of approaching age from making 
their appearance too prematurely. In 
order to accomplish this one should care- 
fully avoid puckering one’s face in talk- 
ing or thinking—a habit which most 
people acquire unconsciously. Facial 
massage is frequently attended with most 
beneficial effects. The forehead, cheeks 


and corners of the mouth and eyes— 
where the “crow’s feet” first make their 
appearance—should be gently rubbed 
with the fingers five minutes morning 
and evening, using invariably a circular 


motion. 

‘There is nothing that makes the skin 
rougher and coarser than bathing in 
hard water. Half a handful of fine oat- 
meal thrown into the water before washing 
provides a deliciously soft and refreshing 
fluid, and there are many toilet vinegars 
manufactured which produce the same 
effect. If rain water, or what is better 
still, distilled water, can be procured, 
none of these preparations are necessary. 
A few drops of alcohol in a bowl of 
warm water makes a most refreshing 
wash, and is very strengthening and in- 
vigorating to the skin; or if this is ob- 
jected to, then tincture of arnica may be 
substituted. 

It is difficult to advise a means of im- 
parting color to a pale face, as the under- 
lying causes are so various. Very fre- 
quently anzemia is the cause of this lack 
of color and this should always be treat- 
ed by a physician. Out-door exercise, 
taken in moderation, is a principal factor 
in remedying this evil, and if cold baths 
can be taken they will be found very 
helpful. 
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HINTS ON HOME DRESSMAKING. 


Ir has always been a difficult problem 
to mothers how to dress suitably and ar- 
tistically the daughters who are in the 
transition stage between childhood and 
girlhood. To those who can afford to 
command the services of a first-class 
modiste it is largely a matter of dollars 
and cents, but to those—by far the great- 
er number—whose brains and fingers 
must be called into constant requisition 
in order to supply the increasing demand, 
it means many weary hours of anxious 
thought and unremitting labor. If it is 
a harassing period for mothers, it is none 
the less an awkward one for the children 
themselves, whose special sartorial re- 
quirements call for the most careful con- 
sideration. In this and succeeding num- 
bers of our magazine will be found illus- 
trations of costumes specially designed to 
meet these requirements, correct patterns 
of which can always be obtained, thus 
minimizing the labor of dressmaking at 
home and insuring the most satisfactory 
results. 

The Russian styles, whose popularity 
seems to be in no wise diminishing, seem 
to be peculiarly adapted for young girls, 
their loose shapelessness being really ex- 
tremely becoming to undeveloped figures. 
The skirt should be a simple straight 
one with the fullness gathered into the 
back, and should reach to the tops of the 
shoes. The blouse must be cut on the 
most correct lines to secure a good effect, 
and should be made on a fitted lining. 
A dress of soft, fawn-colored serge, re- 
cently made in this style, looked extreme- 
ly well. The blouse was arranged 
smoothly over the lining and drawn into 
pleats at the waist line back and front, 
being secured with a folded sash of silk 
matching the costume. The sleeves, 
which were full from the shoulder to the 
elbow, were gathered into deep, close-fit- 
ting cuffs. If a neat effect is aimed at, 
such a dress as this is certainly most con- 
ducive to it, as the most determined romp 
in existence could hardly give it a really 
untidy appearance. 

Home dressmakers will welcome the 


. tidings that the bell skirt is still to re- 


main in favor, for it is not only conceded 
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to be one of the most graceful garments 
ever designed for women but is unques- 
tionably easy to make. To produce a 
satisfactory result, however, it requires to 
be made with infinite care, and the minor 
details of finish, too often overlooked, are 
really of paramount importance. 

In the first place, it should never be 
made up without a lining, whether a 
foundation skirt is used or not. An in- 
terlining of lawn or fine crinoline will 
add weight to the material and provide a 
foundation upon which to sew the neces- 
sary facing. If a foundation skirt is 
used, it should be plain and clinging, the 
front and sides being carefully adjusted 
to the figure and the fullness gathered or 
pleated into the back. The facing of a 
bell skirt must always fit accurately to 
the skirt, and should consist of a bias 
band of moderately stiff canvas, cut to 
the exact shape and covered with lining 
orsilk. Ifthe skirt is trained the facing 
should be cut wider at the back and 
sides than in the front, so that the upper 
edge will be at an even distance from the 
waist all around the skirt—the slope 
being at the lower edge, just as it is in 
the skirt. To protect the edge a narrow 
velvet facing, which can be procured pre- 
pared for use, is an admirable expedient. 
It is sewn on the right side of the skirt 
close to the edge, turned over and felled 
down on the wrong side, leaving a nar- 
row binding exposed, which is infinitely 
preferable to the old-fashioned braid. 

The close-fitting skirt, however, with 
all its elegance, is not adapted to stout 
figures, and the sensible woman whose 
figure betrays a too marked inclination 
to embonpoint will adopt styles which 
tend to reduce her size, in effect if not in 
reality. Slightly draped skirts, which 
are becoming quite fashionable and will 
be seen in greater numbers as the season 
advances, will be found infinitely more 
becoming to the woman of generous pro- 
portions than the plain, straight skirt 
with its narrow foot trimming, for few 
such women appear to advantage in a 
skirt fitted so closely as to betray with 
cruel distinctness every line and curve of 
the figure. 

Velvet ribbon forms a stylish and in- 
expensive trimming for indoor gowns and 
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offers unlimited possibilities to the home 
dressmaker. So many gowns may be 
freshened by the addition of ribbon and 
lace, without the labor involved in 
“making over,” that these garnitures 
promise to remain long in favor. Piece 
velvet is one of the season’s most fash- 
ionable novelties and is largely employed 
in trimming. An evening dress that has 
grown passé may be rendered quite 
modish by the addition of full Empire 
sleeves of velvet in some bright color con- 
trasting well with the gown. If expense 
is not a consideration the new shaded 
velvets make up very beautifully and the 
addition of a little Figaro jacket to cor- 
respond with the sleeves affords a remark- 
ably chic effect. The most perfect taste 
is, however, necessary in selecting mate- 
rials for trimming, as they must harmon- 
ize both in fabric and color with the 
gown they are intended to adorn. Con- 
trast is a keynote of the present fashion, 
but it must be arranged so judiciously 
that it will not offend the artistic instinct. 
It is surprising how few people really 
pay the attention they deserve to these 
matters, and the result is seen in the 
number of ill-dressed women one perpet- 
ually meets. 





PERHAPS the most remarkable novelty 
in this season of novelties is the entire 
change in the prevailing style of hair- 
dressing. The fashionable coiffure con- 
sists of a large loose knot coiled just above 
the nape of the neck and extending about 
half way to the crown of the head. The 
hair is waved softly about the roots, but 
a fluffy appearance is carefully avoided. 
There is a parting in front, and from this 
the hair is brushed downwards rather 
towards the face, being taken back with 
an artistic sweep just above the ears. 
The style is too severe for the average 
woman, but with classical features and a 
perfect head the effect is graceful and 
striking. 


A NEW umbrella has a flat gold 
handle, shaped exactly like the blade 
of an oar. It is fitted with a couple 
of rings, through which cords and tas 
sel are drawn and tied. 
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